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GENTLEMEN! LET'S LOOK AT 
THE RECORD — 


PETERS TACKHOLE 22's 
MID-WINTER SMALLBORE 


i f tern 
eth Recker wins both Mid-Winter and — i 
aauion Rifle Matches — Peters takes 13 out of 17 Fe 


i 


victories ever wents as well as tak- 
One of the most sweePIOE role .22's won the majority of al te of setts Tackhole 
ead ae éen 

ing secood chird Ls 


oe wets ON =f PETERS “TA 
se wio-curter | ANOTHER SPECTACULAR RECORD 


PETE o . 8 SPE W.. H. Womack, Shooting “Tackhole”, Nabs Texas State Championship as 


Peters Wins 6 out of 9 Firsts, 7 out of 9 Seconds, and 6 out of 9 Thirds! 
Runs 19 Consecutive 


Tens—Setting New ’ f -@ Pope Wins mae 
Record of 199 x 209 : at Wichita Falls 


& bal \, ce 9 Pe 


WINS! WINS! WINS! THAT WAS THE STORY OF PETERS IN 1937! 


Yes! It takes good shooting to win an important na- 
tional event. But it takes higher accuracy ammunition to 
win consistently. And that’s what Peters contributed 


in 1937— 

AND IN 1938 
new high standards of manufacture 
promise results more spectacular still 


Watch the coming events! Expect new Peters records! 
And when you step up to the firing line ... be sure you 
have “the ammunition that inspires confidence.” 


THIS YEAR GO ALONG WITH 


PETERS 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
INC., DEPT. A-26, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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CONGRESS | 


CONVENES 
THIS MONTH— 


e Wirn the assemblying of the regular session of 


Congress on January 3rd, shooters of America are re- 
minded of the statement made by Attorney General 
Cummings early in October when he pledged “‘a finished 
fight” for a federal law requiring the registration of all 


firearms. 


Because of other pressing legislation no anti-gun laws 
were introduced during the special session just closed, 
but it is evident that Mr. Cummings will demand of 
the new Congress prompt action on the registration bill 


he has proposed. 


“I submitted such a (registration) bill to the present 
Congress. So far I have not been able to secure an open 
hearing upon the measure. But I propose to fight this thing 
through to a finish despite the pistol manufacturers who 
have so far blocked every honest attempt to deal with this 


subject.” 


That is the verbatim statement of the Attorney Gen- 


eral, according to the Associated Press report of his speech 


National Rifle Association, 
816 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


before the International Association of Police Chiefs 


at their Baltimore Convention. 


The Attorney General’s previous efforts to secure 
drastic federal firearms laws have been killed by the 
active and audible objections of the sportsmen of America. 
Our congressmen and senators know where the objection 
to anti-gun legislation has come from. and they very 
probably will resent the insinuation of the Attorney 
General that they have permitted their votes in Congress 
to be swayed by a mythical, non-existent pistol-manu- 


facturers’ lobby. 


Once again the members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion will need to be represented by their officers in pointing 
out to Congress the hidden dangers of such a plausible 
legislative scheme to end crime. Once again we ask every 
active member to use the coupon below to say: “The 
right of the American Citizen to bear Arms shall not be 


infringed.” 


Start the New Year by signing up a new N.R.A. member. 


I endorse the N. R. A. idea of presenting to Congress and the public the views of honest gunowning citizens with 


respect to Mr. Cummings’ Federal Anti-Gun Proposal. 


I have also persuaded another good American to join the N. R. A. and thus take an active, intelligent part in this 
new campaign to save the sportsman’s guns from registration, confiscation or further taxation. 


C] $5.00 for 2 years, 


His remittance of C) $3.00 for 1 year is enclosed. 


THE NEW MEMBER 


Status: [] Annual Member 


Application endorsed and forwarded by 


[] Life Member 
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MATCH OF THE MONTH 


For FEBRUARY 


e RIFLE e 


No. 6—The Prone Any Sights 50-Foot 
Rifle Match. 100 Shots. 


Here’s a chance to prove your ability to 


” 


“burn them in.” It takes a good score to 
win but everybody with a score of 990 x 
1000 or better receives a percentage 
medal. Jule Leiweke of St. Louis won a 


year ago. 


e PISTOL e 


No. 11l—The Slow Fire 20-Yard Pistol 
Match. 40 Shots. 


The slow fire experts have their innings 
in this event. Any “.22 pistol or revol- 
ver” with open sights, barrel length less 
than ten inches and trigger pull of two 
pounds or more may be used. Percentage 
medals for scores of 348 x 400 or better. 
Edward Winn of Winchester, Mass., 
won in 1937. 


e ADDED BY REQUEST e 


No. 30—Any Sights 75-Foot Championship Rifle 
Match. 


There has been a demand from rifle shooters having facilities 
for 75 feet, for a three position match at that range—an open 
event with twenty shots prone, twenty shots kneeling and 
twenty shots standing, with any sights. 

The conditions for this match were written by the shooters 
themselves—your response will determine if they were correct. 


OTHER MATCHES FOR FEBRUARY 


e lr neither of the “Matches of the Month” strike expert. If you are not already a distinguished rifleman 


your fancy, there are a number of other specialized 
events that may be of more interest to you. Pick out an 
interesting match to shoot during February. The en- 


trance fee for each event is $1.00, except Match No. 9. 


No. 7—Standing Metallic Sights Free Rifle Match. 


Consisting of 50 shots from the N. R. A. standing 
position at 50 feet. This is one more opportunity to use 
your free rifle, this time without a telescopic sight. 


Percentage medals for scores of 440 x 500 or better. 


No, 8 = Eagle Rifleman’s Match, 


Caneisfinig’ sof 20, shots prone, 6- “shots “kneeling and 
20 shots standing, with any sights, all at 50 feet. This 
match & opar to : hdgters ‘who have: ‘earned the rating of 
distinguished * gallery ‘expert ‘or distingtished small lesie 


ask for complete information on the proper method of 
attaining this rating. 


No. 9—Women’s Rifle Championship. 


Consisting of 50 shots in the prone position, metallic 
sights, all at 50 feet. One set of medals will be awarded 
to the competitors in this event who have a tyro status 
and a second set will be awarded to those who have pre- 


viously won a medal. Entrance fee 50c 


No. 10—Timed Fire 50 Foot Pistol Match. 


Consisting of 40 shots. This is another opportunity 
for the pistol shooter to unlimber his .22 caliber arm. 
Percentage medals will be awarded for scores of 360 x 400 
or better. 


Use the Special Entry Blank on the Last Page of This Issue 
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Fifty-shot machine-rest group (ac- 
tual size) scoring 46Xs, shot at 100 
yards, with the new Winchester HS- 
38 Precision EZXS in a Winchester 
New Model 52 Heavy Barrel Target 
Rifle with Marksman stock. 


Code 


HS-38 


Fifty Xs. Five consecutive 10-shot groups, 100 yards, machine rest, with the new Winchester HS-38 Precision EZXS in 
a Winchester New Model 52 Heavy Barrel Target Rifle with Marksman stock. Every shot an X. The groups average 
.69 inch inside measurement, and .91 inch center to center of outside shots. 


AMAZING NEW TARGET ACCURACY WITH 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


SMALL BORE PRECISION HS-38 EZXS 


HE new Winchester EZXS small bore target cartridges, 
shown above in their new box and with representative 
100-yard machine-rest accuracy-test groups, are the achieve- 
ment of one of the most intensive efforts at improvement 
ever centered upon the .22 Long Rifle Lesmok cartridge. 
In Winchester’s extensive testing of these new car- 
tridges, more than 100 different Winchester New Model 52 
and Old Model 52 Rifles were used. 

One test was made using five different rifles—four New 
Model 52s and one Old Model 52. Each fired 50 shots in 
five 10-shot groups, in the manner illustrated above, which 
showed a mean average of .85 inch inside measurement, 
and an average of 1.07 inches center to center of outside 
shots, for the entire 250 shots. All testing was done from 
Woodworth cradle-type machine rest. 

Additional tests on Winchester’s 200-yard indoor range 
have shown corresponding accuracy. Several 50-shot groups 
with every shot in a 4-inch circle indicate consistent de- 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 


pendability of fine performance at this extreme range. 
In developing this new cartridge Winchester’s ballistic 
engineers spent months of concentrated effort in experi- 
ment. Many different bullets were tried, and various de- 
grees of bullet temper. Different lubricants, different prim- 
ing mixtures, eng stem charges with corresponding 
different velocities, different shells, all were tried in count- 
less combinations. Out of these tests came this new, su- 
perbly balanced, surpassingly accurate cartridge, with: 


A new Winchester Staynless priming mixture. 
A new crimp. A new bullet. A new lubricant. 
New, higher scoring ability at all ranges for 
the benefit of hard-holding marksmen. 


Place your order with your dealer now, for a supply of 
the new Winchester Precision EZXS .22 Long Rifle Car- 
tridges, code HS-38. For further information, please write 
our Shooting Promotion Department. 


ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. 

















It’s The 


“This book is the greatest thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 

That is what Mr. Lister said in his review of Earl Naramore’s new book ““Handloaders’ Manual,” which 
review appeared in the December RirFLEMAN. And that unqualified endorsement is being echoed daily by 
other authorities including many of the two hundred odd members who purchased the book last month. 

“Naramore’s Manual” is unique in that the author departs from the hackneyed style followed by pre- 
vious writers on this subject. He describes no reloading tools, recommends no particular “loads.” Rather 
he tells in plain, simple words what goes into good ammunition, why it is necessary, and how to get results 
with any set of tools. 

Here is a book that every shooter, whether a reloader or not, will profit by reading—a book crammed 
full of invaluable data, and so interesting that you will want to read it at one sitting. A first edition sellout 
is assured. Better order your copy today. 


Make This New Year’s Resolution 


Keep your monthly issues of THE RIFLEMAN fresh, compact 
and always available. File each issue in this Deluxe Lifetime 
binder and you will soon have a reference textbook that will mul- 
tiply in value. 

Ours is a quality binder with genuine fabrikoid covers, fin- 
ished in rich maroon. The “Frontiersman” figure and lettering 
are stamped in gilt. A little unbreakable wire which snaps into 
place holds each issue without the necessity of cutting or punching. 
There is plenty of space for a whole year’s supply of the present 
magazine. 

We give you for 1938 a new cover for THE RIFLEMAN. We 
suggest for the new year this new Deluxe binder, popularly priced 
at $1.95, postpaid. 


OA Rifleman Went to War 
(1) Modern Gunsmithing 
CJ The Book of the Springfield 
(J Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting 
CJ Modern Shotguns and Loads... 
‘ ? A (CJ Textbook of Firearms Identification 
National Rifle Association C] Textbook of Pistols and Revolvers 


Barr Building, Washington, D. C. () .22 Cal. Rifle Shooting 


GENTLEMEN: MANUALS 


C] Handloader’s Manual 
C] Firearms Blueing and Browning 
C] Big Game Rifles and Cartridges 
which send to me prepaid the books, manu- CJ Six-Gun Cartridges and Loads 
als or fraternal items I have checked. LS Tlosmupee 5 — agi 

[] The Woodchuck Hunter 

C Bair Revolver Manual 


I enclose remittance Of $occcccccccsccccnm .. for 


FRATERNAL ITEMS 


Deluxe RirLEMAN Binder 
10-K Gold Life Member Pin 
New Life Member Brassard 
Annual Member Brassard 

3 in 1 Score Gauge 

Old Style Auto Emblem 
Official Rifle Trigger Weight 
Official Pistol Trigger Weight 


OOO00000 





NEXT MONTH 


N OUR February issue we shall 
publish Part II of Maurice Kel- 
lerman’s article on the Sportsman’s 
Camera. This second article will 
deal with the other cameras suitable 
for the sportsman’s use. All camera- 
minded persons will want to read it. 
* * * 

Part II of T. B. Tryon’s article on 
reconditioning flintlock rifles, which 
will appear in February, will deal with 
locks. It will cover the subject thor- 
oughly, and so far as we know is the 
first article of its kind to appear in 
print, at least in recent years. It is 
a very practical article, and will be 
of interest to lovers of the old guns, 
as well as amateur gunsmiths. 

* * * 

In February that old-timer of the 
pistol game, Walter Roper, will pre- 
sent in a new and original way cer- 
tain principles of optics as related to 
sighting a firearm, more particularly 
a handgun. All pistol shooters past 
middle age, and younger ones whose 
eyesight is not all they might wish, 
will be vitally interested in what Mr. 
Roper has to say. 

* * * 


As we are about to go to press the 
mail brings in another article by Elli- 
ott Jones, this time on the Free Pis- 
tol. This is a very interesting article. 
and we are going to try to get it into 
the February issue. 

* * * 

The above are but four articles 
for our February issue that we hap- 
pen to think of at the moment. Of 
course there will be others. And we 
hope also to have some interesting 
short stuff in this next issue. 


Officers of 
THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Gustavus D. Pope 
President 
Lr. Cor. L. W. T. WALLER 
First Vice-President 
Lr. Cor. N. C. Nasu, Jr. 
Second Vice-President 
Maj. Gen. M. A. Recxorp’ C. B. Lister 
Executive Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer 
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POWDER SMOKE 


Auld Lang Syne 


HERE is something about the 

Holiday Season that brings to 
mind friends long unseen. Home- 
comings and housewarmings take 
on a sincerity at this season which 
breaks down petty barriers, hurdles 
minor misunderstandings, and sends 
the ‘““Happy New Year!” from the 
bottoms of the hearts. 

The spirit of Auld Lang Syne is a 
vital thing to an organization such 
as ours. In the final analysis, we 
have nothing to offer each other ex- 
cept mutual assistance. No one of 
us acting alone could save our guns 
from the attacks of the uninformed 
or the malicious. No one of us could 
make our shooting into a nationally 
—internationally, even—recognized 
sport. No one of us could prevent 
the catastrophe of a whole genera- 
tion of young Americans growing 
up without a working knowledge of 
firearms. 

No one of us could finance any 
one part of the task that needs con- 
stantly to be done if the American 
shooter is to be spared the “crimi- 
nal” brand. So we pool our little 
individual contributions—three 
dollars a year, and less, and our 
ideas, experiences, study, and labor 
—into one splendid cooperative As- 
sociation. And that Association, 
which is each of us, becomes some- 
thing larger, stronger, more capable 
of accomplishment, and more per- 
manent, than any of us. 

Sometimes we almost regret that 
our job is being so well done—the 
job of increasing the size of the 
shooting fraternity. New faces, new 


ideas, new personalities, and such 
expressions as “Who is he?” “What 
do I get for my money?” “Every- 
thing’s wrong; let me show you how 
to do it,”’ displacing too often the 
old friendships, the old “Hello, Jim: 
how are you? I’m glad to see you.” 

A few short years ago it seemed 
that every Association member 
knew every other member. The 
few tournaments were literally 
“homecoming” events, with cordial 
handshakes and inquiries as to the 
other fellow’s health and welfare 
having all the ring of sincerity. The 
Holiday Season mails were full of 
good wishes to friends made on the 
firing line. 

Perhaps our problem—as a maga- 
zine, as an Association, as individ- 
uals—during 1938 is not so much 
to extend our gains as it is to con- 
solidate them, and to recapture 
within today’s larger group the 
spirit of Auld Lang Syne which 
characterized the shooting frater- 
nity of yesteryear. That spirit is 
not one of material values measured 
by discounts obtained, jewelry won, 
cash prizes secured. Instead, the 
spirit which has brought the Na- 
tional Rifle Association from ob- 
scurity to national prominence is 
the spirit of values measured by 
friendships made, healthy bodies 
and clear minds regained, and serv- 
ice to the Nation well performed 
though seldom appreciated. 

A New Year’s toast to Auld Lang 
Syne: “Good fellowship, good 
sportmanship, good citizenship—a 
greater National Rifle Association!” 
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The Sportsman’s Camera 


By MAURICE KELLERMAN 
PART I 


UN CRANKS are consid- 
.. ered the most rabid in 
the world except 
perhaps fishing cranks. And in 
the light of modern equipment, 
camera cranks are becoming al- 
most as rabid as either. 

The average sportsman look- 
ing for a camera faces a problem like the selection of the all- 
round gun or rod . . . for there ain’t no such beastie! 

Today the question resolves itself into a broad division of 
“miniatures” versus the rest. 

Getting into such a discussion based upon this premise, is 
“sticking one’s neck right out.” However, as an average sports- 
man with more-than-average photographic experience, I’m will- 
ing to open such a discussion; so here goes: 

A Hornet rifle will not make a satisfactory moose gun. A 
trout rod will not serve for tuna. Nor will any one camera do 
all the photographic jobs better than various other types built 
for special purposes. 

A small camera that will pack conveniently in a pocket or 
knapsack, and make several pictures on a roll without reloading, 
is usually first choice of the sportsman who travels on foot. 
Size and weight need hardly count with the man who travels 
by boat or trailer. In fact, this sportsman may even develop 
his negatives en route. 

This point brings us to another parting of the way: Are you 
going to be a “drug-store photographer” forever, or are you 
going to avail yourself of the modern simplified surefire meth- 
ods for developing your own films? This question must be 
answered before selecting the type of camera. The use of the 
miniature camera almost compels personal negative develop- 
ment and subsequent printing by enlargement. 

Since we have made the division of miniature cameras versus 
all others, let us consider the miniatures first. 

These cameras, using 35-m/m. movie film made up in rolls 
giving up to 36 exposures to one loading, may be purchased at 
all the way from $12.50 to $100.00 or more. The cheapest of 
these outfits will all make enlargements to satisfy the average 
sportsman, but enlargements they must be. Of what use is a 
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Note: Maurice Kellerman is a professional photog- 
rapher of wide experience. 
man, and spends much time in the open, far from the 
beaten path. Therefore when he speaks on the sub- 
ject of photography for the sportsman, it behooves 
most of us to listen —£d. 
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picture 1”x 114”? However, let 
not this question of enlarging 
worry you, as enlarging outfits 
may be purchased for as little as 
$17.50. More about enlarging 
later. 

The rolls of so-called movie 
film are available in any type of 
negative emulsion, panchromatic or otherwise. They are manu- 
factured by a dozen concerns, and can be purchased almost 
anywhere. The cost per roll of 36 exposures is about 65 cents— 
less than 2 cents per picture. 

A small developing-tank outfit will run from $5.00 to $10.00. 
This form of negative development is extremely simple to use. 
Any inexperienced person may learn the “mysteries” of correct 
development in five minutes from instructions which come with 
the outfit. It is preferable to use the developer recommended 
by the maker of the film. Each company has spent a young 
fortune in chemical research to establish developing formulas 
best suited to their films. 

In developing miniature-size films, the one essential is clean- 
liness and freedom from dust particles. As the negatives must 
subsequently be enlarged, each speck, though perhaps not notice- 
able on the original film, becomes enlarged with the rest of the 
picture, and a huge white spot on the finished print results. 

Making prints by enlargement is one of the simplest and most 
interesting branches of modern amateur photography. In fact, 
it is much easier to make a good enlargement with the equip- 
ment now available than to make a good contact print. Do not 
let the word enlargement scare you . . . it does not necessarily 
mean the making of one of those bulky and expensive 11” x 14” 
salon prints to be hung on the wall. It simply means that from 
the tiny negative you will make a print any size you please. If 
for the album of past sporting expeditions, post-card size is all 
you want. Prints by enlargement don’t cost any more than con- 
tact prints, and they are cheaper than drug-store prints of the 
same size. 

These prints are easier to make than contact prints because 
as the image of your negative is thrown onto the paper in full 
view, you very soon learn to gauge the (Continued on page 30) 


He is also an outdoors- 
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The Colt rifle 


Vacation Echoes 


OM sear’ torn comes but once a 
' year” to the majority of riflemen 
and sportsmen, and many derive 
fully as much pleasure in planning—often 
months in advance—for it as they experi- 
ence during the actual vacation. The au- 
thor—unfortunately or fortunately—has 
four vacations a year for which plans have 
to be made, but this year the stormy 
weather in northern New Hampshire dur- 
ing our spring vacation, and illness during 
the early part of the summer vacation, 
prevented the completion of certain tests 
of rifles that I had planned to report on 
in this article. Therefore these must be 
left for another time. 

The year 1937 appears to have brought 
the rifle-shooters more improved rifles, 
smokeless powders, new types of iron 
sights, better telescope sights, higher- 
quality factory-loaded cartridges, and nu- 
merous other “gadgets,” than any decade 
for a long time back. These new items 
should keep the rifle cranks busy for some 
time, while the hunters should be happy 
with the new hunting rifles and cartridges 
produced for their special benefit. 


The .375 Winchester Model 70 Rifle 


During the 1936 Christmas vacation, 
when calling on Mr. Edwin Pugsley at the 
Winchester plant, I had the pleas- 
ure of shooting the pilot model 
Winchester Model 70, .375 H. & H. 
Magnum rifle in their testing room 
at SO and 100 yards, and in spite 
of the “heap big noise” made by 
that cartridge in a rather small 
room, together with the very 
heavy recoil, the accuracy of this 
arm surprised and pleased me. 
Therefore very soon after this rifle 
was announced to the public I was 
fortunate in securing one in the 
“Super” grade, which has been 
carefully tested at 100 and 200 
yards by myself and my friend 
Dr. Fred N. J. Dube, using both 
factory-loaded and hand-loaded 
cartridges with the 235-grain open- 
point, and the 270-grain and 300- 
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By N. H. ROBERTS 
PART I 


grain soft-point bullets, with various 
charges of different powders. In our hand- 
loaded cartridges we have used only the 
bullets made by the Western Cartridge 
Company, which have proved especially 
uniform in weight, diameter, and accuracy. 

This rifle is an especially fine one for a 
machine-made arm. The barrel is very 
finely rifled, has a minimum-tolerance 
chamber, correctly headspaced, and the 
stock is of nice-grained American walnut 
correctly inletted and bedded, and fitted 
with a soft-rubber buttplate. The rifle 
with sling strap weighs 91% pounds. The 
sights are a hooded gold-bead ramp front 
and the Lyman 48 W. S. J. receiver sight; 
also the Lyman No. 6 folding two-leaf 
open rear sight on the barrel. 

The rifle has now been fired about three 
or four hundred times, and gives nice ac- 
curacy at ranges including 200 yards, 
which is the longest range at which we 
have as yet tested it. After trying a few 
factory-loaded cartridges with the three 
different weights of bullets, we decided 
that the 270-grain and the 300-grain soft- 
point bullets were the most accurate at the 


Breech action of the Colt rifle 


target. and after several months’ use of 
the rifle we can see no good reason for 
loading the .375 Magnum cartridge with 
the 235-grain open-point bullet, as this 
bullet shows poorer accuracy at the target, 
and has less striking energy at all ranges, 
than the other bullets. 

The average 10-shot groups at 100 yards 
rest using the Lyman 48 rear sight and 
with the factory cartridge with 270-grain 
bullet, we find to run from 3 to 3% inches. 
The 300-grain bullet averages the same 
size groups, while the 235-grain open-point 
averages 414-inch groups. The best hand- 
loads that we have thus far found for this 
cartridge are 67 or 68 grains weight of 
No. 4064 or 15% powder, with the 270- 
grain bullet, which load makes from 2% to 
234-inch groups at 100 yards rest with 
great regularity, and groups of from 5 to 
6 inches at 200 yards rest. We have made 
many 5-shot groups at 100 yards rest with 
this load that measure from 1% to 2 
inches, and we believe that a skilled shot 
who is not affected by heavy recoil and 
muzzle blast would have no trouble in 
keeping ten shots in a 2-inch circle at 100 
yards, and in a 4%-inch circle at 200 
vards, rest. The 300-grain bullet with 60 
or 61 grains of No. 4064 or 15% is as 

accurate as the best loads with the 
270-grain bullet, and is a much 
more pleasant load to shoot, as the 
recoil and muzzle blast are con- 
siderably less than with the other 
loads and bullets. However, the 
recoil and muzzle blast are so 
severe that very few men can fire 
thirty or forty rounds in an after- 
noon without having a_ severe 
headache, and a lame arm or 
shoulder for the following day or 
two. Of course this .375 Magnum 
was not intended as a target rifle, 
but instead as an arm suitable for 
killing African big game (except 
elephant and rhinoceros) and Kod- 
iak grizzlies. Personally, I believe 
that the .375 Magnum rifle is too 
much gun for the great majority 
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f men to use on any big game on this 
ccntinent, and at least eight men out of 
every ten would find the .35 Whelen, the 
.280 Dubiel Magnum, or the .300 Magnum 
a far better arm for shooting even the 
grizzlies mentioned. They would shoot 
more accurately and place their bullets 
better—consequently making cleaner kills 
—with these rifles than with the .375 Mag- 
num. At least this is my opinion in the 
matter. 

Doctors generally have better control of 
their nerves than do other persons, and 
Doctor Dube appears to be less affected 
by heavy muzzle blast of the .375 Mag- 


num than I am; consequently he usually: 


makes smaller groups at all ranges with 
this rifle than I average. However, even 
he has a headache after firing twenty 
shots, and his groups with any of the 
loads are enlarged as a consequence. Other 
riflemen who have shot this rifle on our 
range can seldom be induced to fire more 
than ten shots. 

We have not yet found any animal in 
our state large enough to test this rifle on, 
therefore we cannot give any facts regard- 
ing its killing power. But this cartridge 
and similar others have been used in 
Africa for many years, and we know from 
the reports of these hunters that the .375 
Magnum is regarded as an exceptionally 
good killer on the big game there. Later 
Doctor Dube may -use this .375 Win- 
chester for shooting polar bear, and then 
we shall be able to report the results. 


Testing the .257 Winchester 
Model 70 


It is surprising to me how many 
riflemen from the United States and 
several foreign countries have written 


100 yards, bench rest 
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to ask me about the accuracy of this rifle 
and cartridge. These correspondents ap- 
parently believe that since I was the de- 
signer of this cartridge it must necessarily 
follow that I was in some way connected 
with the designing and manufacture of the 
rifle as well. Of course that is not the 
case, as I had absolutely nothing to do 
with the designing of either the Remington 
or Winchester rifles for this cartridge. 
However, to enable me to give correspond- 
ents the information they desire, Mr. 
Pugsley forwarded to me one of the stand- 
ard-grade Winchester Model 70 rifles in 
.257 Winchester-Roberts caliber, for tests 
on the range. This rifle was fitted with 
the standard gold-bead front sight on the 
ramp, a Lyman 48 receiver sight, and base- 
blocks for scope on the barrel. I am not 
as young as I once was, and can no longer 
use any form of iron sights to the best 
advantage; therefore in my tests for ac- 
curacy I must resort to the “glass eye.” 
As the rifle that I tested was of stand- 
ard-grade regular factory output, I believe 
that my tests should show just what de- 
gree of accuracy can be expected of a rifle 
that the average rifleman would receive 
from Winchester. My first tests were at 


100 yards, bench rest 


100 yards rest using Winchester factory- 
loaded cartridges with 100 and 117-grain 
bullets. Nearly all tests were made with 
either my 12X Unertl or my 12X Souther 
scope, and only a small number of car- 
tridges were fired with the Lyman receiver 
sight, to adjust it for shooting woodchucks 
at short range. 

Using the W. R. A. cartridges with 100 
and 117-grain bullets, my 10-shot groups 
at 100 yards averaged 2 inches, with fre- 
quent 134-inch groups; and the majority 
of these groups showed from five to seven 
bullets in or touching a 1-inch circle. At 
200 yards rest the average groups ran from 
4 to 5 inches, with occasional 31-inch 
groups. At this range the 117-grain-bullet 
cartridge usually gave the smaller groups, 
but at 100 yards there appeared to be little 
if any difference in the accuracy of the two 
bullets. 

With hand-loaded ammunition, using F. 
A. 70 primers, 39 grains weight of -3031 or 
40 grains of 4064 powder, and the 100- 
grain Remington-Roberts bullet, there was 
notroublein making 14-inch 10-shot groups 
at 100 yards rest with the 12X Unertl 
scope, and 3-inch groups at 200 yards rest. 
At 100 yards the groups usually showed six 
or seven bullets in a 1-inch circle, with five 
or six in a 2-inch circle at 200 yards. Ex- 
cept for the one selected group, the targets 
shown are average ones, such as we made 
practically every day with the hand-loaded 
ammunition in this rifle. The best hand- 

load using the 117-grain Remington- 

Roberts bullet consisted of 37 or 38 

grains of 4064 with the F. A. 70 primer, 

and with this load the group sizes aver- 
aged practically the same as with the 
100-grain bullet at the ranges mentioned. 

Why did the Remington-Roberts 100 


11 shots, 200 yards, bench rest. Selected 
group 





and 117-grain bullets give better accu- 
racy in this Winchester rifle than did the 
Winchester bullets of the same weights? 
I believe the reason to be that the Rem- 
ington-Roberts bullets are from .2570 to 
.2575-inch in diameter, whereas those of 
Winchester make measure about .2565- 
inch. This same was true in the case of 
the Remington and Winchester factory- 
loaded cartridges in this rifle, as the Rem- 
ington cartridges practically always gave 
the smaller groups at both 100 and 200 
yards. 

All things considered, I regard this rifle 
as an especially fine-shooting arm for a 
machine-made one. It is just the right 
weight to carry comfortably afield for 
shooting woodchucks, etc., yet heavy 
enough to give satisfactory accuracy at the 
target in offhand and rest shooting. The 
trigger pull on the Model 70 Winchester 
rifle is the very best that I have yet found 
on any factory-made rifle, and the fall of 
the firing pin is very short and the action 
very speedy. The man who cannot afford 
a high-priced custom-made rifle in this cal- 
iber need have no hesitation in selecting 
the Winchester Model 70; and, judging 
from my tests of this rifle over a period of 
several months, he will find the accuracy 
satisfactory in every respect. 


Pointed Bullets for the .25 Roberts and 
-257 Roberts Rifles 


In my previous articles on rifles of this 
caliber I have stated that we have never 
had any pointed bullets that gave satis- 
factory accuracy and would make as small 
groups as the round-nose bullets such as 


the .257 Remington-Roberts. However, 
we at last have a bullet of the pointed type 
in 100 and 110 grains weight made by the 
Western Tool and Copper Works, that 
gives fully as fine accuracy as, and possi- 
bly even finer accuracy than the other 
type of bullet mentioned. These W. T. 
& C. .25-caliber pointed bullets were, we 
understand, designed by Elmer Keith for 
use in the .250-caliber O’Neil Express rifle, 
but they have proven especially accurate 
in the .25 Roberts and .257 Roberts rifles 
of the different makes. The only fly in the 
ointment is the fact that these W. T. & C. 
bullets cost nearly three cents apiece de- 
livered here in the East, which is entirely 
too high a price for any .25-caliber bullets, 
and will prevent their use by the majority 
of riflemen. In fact, in my three custom- 
made rifles for the .25 Roberts and .257 
Roberts cartridges, I find that the 117- 
grain boat-tail open-point Lubaloy bullet 
made by the Western Cartridge Company 
and retailing at about ten dollars a thou- 
sand, will make just as small groups at 
100, 200, 300 and 500 yards as we aver- 
age with these expensive pointed bullets. 
However, these pointed bullets are less 
affected by cross winds than are the other 
type, have a somewhat lower trajectory 


and higher remaining velocities at all 
ranges, and are the better bullets for 
shooting woodchucks, coyotes, etc., at long 
ranges. The 110-grain bullet is really a 
trifle too light, and should have weighed 
115 or 117 grains in order to possess 
greater striking energy and killing power 
at the longer ranges. My tests with these 
two weights of bullets show that the 110- 
grain bullet is no more accurate at any 
range, and no better killer on woodchucks, 
than the 100-grain bullet of this type. 


A Rare Colt’s Breech-Loading Rifle 


Comparatively few men realize the re- 
markable inventive genius, the marked 
business ability, and the wide scope of 
activity in the firearms line of the late Col. 
Samuel Colt, inventor of the world-famous 
Colt revolver. Furthermore, we have 
every reason to believe that no book has 
yet been written that covers all of the dif- 
ferent models of revolvers, all of the dif- 
ferent types of percussion-lock guns and 
rifles, and all of the models of breech- 
loading guns and rifles using metallic car- 
tridges that have been manufactured by 
the Colt Company. We have books de- 
scribing and illustrating the majority of 
these arms, but not all of them. 

Quite frequently when visiting my 
friend “Shiff, the Gunman” in North 
Woodstock, New Hampshire, the latter 
has shown me a Colt revolver or Colt rifle 
of a type that he had never before seen 
in all his years in the gun business, during 
the course of which he has handled many 
thousands of “all known varieties” of 
guns, rifles, revolvers, and pistols. As an 
instance of this, on a recent visit to Shiff’s 
this gentleman produced the rifle illus- 
trated herewith. Neither he nor I had 
ever seen or heard of such a rifle before, 
and I doubt if many other persons have. 

The rifle in question has a 27-inch full- 
octagon barrel, and was built to handle the 
.44-77-470 cartridge with paper-patched 
bullet. It is one of twenty or twenty-one 
“Target Model” rifles that were made for 
the Colt Rifle Club of Hartford. The 
breech-block swings up and forward much 
the same as that of the .45-70 Springfield 
army rifle, and there is a bolt-like hammer 
that slides forward in a straight line when 
the trigger is pulled, striking the firing pin 
and firing the cartridge. As a safety feat- 
ure, the trigger cannot be operated until it 
is first pushed forward, like a single set- 
trigger. It then has about a 4-pound pull. 
The front sight is of the usual hooded 
pinhead, with a rear peep sight through the 
tang that is raised or lowered by screwing 
up or down. The rear-sight disc has a 
horizontal piece sliding in a dovetail slot 
and carrying the peep-hole, which can be 
driven to the right or left for windage. 
There is also an open rear sight, attached 
to the barrel close in front of the breech- 
block hinge, as shown in the pictures. 


When a young man, I frequently heard 
of the Colt Rifle Club, the matches shot 
by them. and the scores made by the dif- 
ferent members; and I often heard, espe- 
cially, of the fine shooting by C. Beach, 
S. C. Hurlbut, and H. Freeman. Most of 
the matches were at 200 yards, offhand, 
with occasional ones at 40 rods (220 
yards). Yet, strange to say, I never knew 
what make of rifles the men in this club 
used. I had heard that their rifles all used 
the .44-77-470 center-fire cartridge with 
paper-patched bullet, but as in those days 
the Remington rolling-block and Reming- 
ton-Hepburn rifles in this caliber were 
popular with many target riflemen, I had 
supposed that the Colt Rifle Club used 
these rifles, or possibly Sharps rifles. 

As reported to Shiff, this rifle club had 
twenty members, each using this “Target 
Model” Colt, which thus accounts for 
twenty of these rifles. It is practically 
certain, however, that one of these rifles 
was also made for Colonel Colt, which 
would make the total number twenty-one; 
and these, we understand, were all of the 
rifles of this model that were ever manu- 
factured, which would account for their 
great scarcity. However, it is reported 
that during 1869 and 1870 the Colt Com- 
pany made under contract for the Russian 
Army 40,000 of these rifles in the military 
model, chambered for this same cartridge. 
If that be true, how does it happen that, 
so far as we can learn, no one in the 
United States has one of these Russian 
Army Models? And as far as we know, 
Shiff has the only specimen of the Target 
Model in this country. The United States 
Cartridge Company’s arms catalogue does 
not mention either model of these rifles, 
and no book or catalogue that Shiff or I 
have yet found even hints at such a rifle 
ever having been made by Colt. 

The question now arises: who invented 
this rifle? Did Colt invent it; was it de- 
signed by one or more of his workmen; 
was it the invention of some Russian 
Army officer, or who did invent it? This 
appears to be a deep mystery. Can any- 
one give us any further information re- 
garding it? And can anyone tell us any- 
thing about any of the men whose names 
are stamped on the under side of the bar- 
rel of the rifle illustrated? Why were these 
names put there? Who knows what inter- 
esting lore is connected with these Colt 
Target Model rifles and the men who 
owned them? The rifle illustrated is in 
perfect condition inside, and strictly fine 
outside. It evidently was some expert 
rifleman’s “pet,” and was cared for ac- 
cordingly. 

Both Shiff and I are much interested in 
the history of these Colt rifles, and I, per- 
sonally, shall be very glad to hear from 
anyone who can furnish further informa- 
tion about them, so that it may be pub- 
lished in this magazine. 
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The ABC of Pistol Shooting 


By F. L. WYMAN 


VERYONE these days appears to 

be interested in pistol shooting. 

Club secretaries write: “The boys 

want to start a pistol team”; individuals 

write for information on special target 

guns; police departments are making plans 

for the training of personnel—until one 

wonders if we aren’t soon to become a 

nation of pistolmen rather than a nation 

of riflemen. Dyed-in-the-wool riflemen are 

trying handguns, and finding that this is 

good practice for their rifle work, par- 
ticularly offhand. 

Pistol shooting appeals to the civilian 
shooter for many reasons, among which 
are low initial cost, ease of transporting 
guns and ammunition, and ease of finding 
the limited space required for club or pri- 
vate range. The professional man takes 
to the game because the nerve-control, 
muscular coordination, and mental con- 
centration developed in handgun shoot- 
ing appeal-to him, while at the same time 
affording the complete relaxation possible 
in few other sports. 

The law-enforcement officer regards his 
ability to shoot as being a very good form 
of life insurance. Furthermore, it is excel- 
lent advertising for his Department, as 
well as promoting discipline and improv- 
ing morale. And it tends to prevent gun- 
play on the part of criminals, who usually 
will not draw against an officer who is 
known to be a good shot. 

Because of this increasing interest in 
pistol shooting, there are many beginners 
who are looking for information as to how 
properly to begin. The old idea that a 
good pistol shot is a super-man, has largely 
been dispelled. Rightly so, because any- 
one in good health and with normal vision 
(natural or corrected) can learn to shoot 
a handgun well. Nor need he be a ballis- 
tic engineer. The familiar saying, “Hold 
’em and squeeze ’em,” about tells the 
story; and if one will start right and prac- 
tice faithfully and regularly, I can prom- 
ise him that his marksmanship will sur- 
prise even himself within a short time. 

And now let us select a gun for the 
beginner. Two reasons dictate that this 
be a .22: First, the low cost of ammu- 
nition; and second, the lack of disturbing 
recoil and loud report. Furthermore, this 
first gun should be a revolver, for we are 
not going to confine ourselves to just slow- 
fire. Fortunately, there are several excel- 
lent revolvers from which to choose. 

We might mention first the Harrington 
& Richardson single-action “Sportsman” 
—the one revolver that gives us a choice 
of five different stocks. And this choice of 
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stocks, together with the reasonable price 
of the gun, has made the Harrington & 
Richardson one of our most popular hand- 
guns. The single-action model is the one 
to get, as it is far superior to the double- 
action gun. 

The Colt “Officers’ Model” and Smith 
& Wesson’s “K-22” are both excellent .22- 
caliber revolvers. Both of these guns are 
considerably heavier than the Harrington 
& Richardson just described, which tends 
to make them hold steadier, at least out- 
doors. These guns are built on the same 
frames as the larger-caliber target revolv- 
ers of these makes, and for this reason 
many shooters prefer to begin with them. 
However, both cost considerably more 


Sketch A 


than the Harrington & Richardson. When 
one decides to start with a Colt or Smith 
& Wessons arm, his choice between the 
two should be governed largely by the way 
the stocks of the two guns fit his hand. 
Only one factory stock is to be had for 
each, so if possible try them both before 
making a final selection. 

Whatever type gun you buy, be sure 
that it is equipped with a Patridge-type 
front sight and square-notch rear. Have 
the front sight either 1/10 or %-inch in 
width—preferably 1%. 

Get only one gun to begin with. Many 
prospective pistol shooters seem to think 
that the more equipment they have, the 
more they look like a real expert; but as 
a matter of fact the expert is usually the 
man with the fewest guns. He has one or 
two guns, and plays with them constantly 
until he knows every little weakness of 
both the gun and himself. ‘Beware the 
man with one gun!” 

I have purposely not mentioned either 
the Colt “Woodsman” or the “Hi-Stand- 
ard.” Both are wonderful little guns, but 
they are not for the beginner. First there 
is the matter of safety. It is hard for a 
beginner to realize that even though he has 
just fired a shot with one of these guns, it 
is possible to fire again by merely press- 
ing the trigger. Then, again, beginners are 
always inclined to fire too fast, and with a 


semi-automatic this tendency is increased. 
Also, both of these guns require some spe- 
cial trigger and stock work, as well as 
barrel-weighting, for them to perform 
their best, and these are not jobs for a 
beginner. 

Right at the outset it is well for the be- 
ginner to become thoroughly familiar with 
a few basic safety rules, not only for his 
own protection, but to safeguard others 
as well. For even the small .22-caliber 
guns have a long danger range, and sur- 
prising penetration. So commit the fol- 
lowing simple rules to memory, and there- 
after bear them constantly in mind during 
all your shooting: 

“Never hang your target on a door or 
the side of a building where shooting may 
endanger persons on the other side whom 
you cannot see. For a .22 long rifle bullet 
can go through two ordinary doors or the 
side of an ordinary frame house, and still 
have sufficient velocity to kill. 

“Always look at a gun when it is first 
handed you, to see if it is loaded. If it 
contains any cartridges, unload it immedi- 
ately. And do not make this inspection 
hurriedly: be sure the gun is unloaded be- 
fore proceeding further. 

“Never point a gun at an object you do 
not intend to shoot. 

“Never leave a loaded gun where it may 
be picked up by children, or by adults un- 
familiar with firearms. 

“Refuse to shoot at bottles, rocks, or 
other hard-surfaced objects, as the bullets 
will ricochet and may seriously injure 
someone out of your line of vision. 

“When on the range never snap your 
gun unless you have taken a position on 
the firing line. You may know that the 
gun is unloaded, but others do not. 

“At a shooting match, always carry your 
gun with the cylinder swung out or the 
slide locked back. 

“In case of misfire, leave the gun closed 
and keep it pointed down the range toward 
the target for not less than 30 seconds. It 
may be only a hang-fire, so be careful. 

“Take care of your gun. Keep it clean 
and free from dirt, and well oiled, and it 
will function properly and maintain its 
accuracy for a long time. A properly 
cared-for revolver will last almost indefi- 
nitely, with but few repairs or adjust- 
ments.” 

First of all, if there is a pistol club in 
your locality, join it. While it is entirely 
possible to become a good shot without 
belonging to a club, you will enjoy the 
friendships made on the club range, and 
all the members will be glad to help you. 
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This personal instruction and competition 
will play a large part in your getting the 
maximum enjoyment from the sport. 

Because I firmly believe that a beginner 
should practice nothing but slow-fire until 
he can average 70 x 100 or better on the 
Standard American Pistol Target, the in- 
structions in this first section will have to 
do with that type of shooting only. 

The instructions given here, being pri- 
marily for the man or woman just learning 
to shoot a pistol, will start right from the 
beginning, and take up the different steps 
in the order in which they occur, rather 
than in the order of their importance. 

Before going further, let’s take time out 
to discuss three vital things necessary to 
becoming a good pistol shot. First, you 
must form the habit of doing everything 
in the same (right) way—always. Second, 
you must learn » relaxed all the 
time you are on tne firing line. Third, 
you must concentrate on the job in hand. 
These things are absolutely fundamental 
and vital to good pistol shooting. You 
simply cannot disregard them and become 
a good shot. To form correct habits, fix 
the right things so firmly in your mind 
that you follow the correct procedure time 
after time, in exactly the same way and 
without conscious thought or effort. These 
correct habits can only be formed through 
practice, and more practice. Do the same 
thing over and over until it becomes as 
natural as stepping on the gas in your car. 

Habit, through practice, leads to a 
smoothness of muscular action unattain- 
able in any other way. For the beginner, 
each action in firing a gun calls for a 
separate thought, but soon, through habit 
and practice, all this becomes automatic 
and seemingly effortless. 

Relaxation may at first appear to be 
impossible on a pistol range, especially in 
a gallery where there is always consider- 
able noise. But relaxed you must be, in 
both mind and body, if that next shot is 
to go into the ten-ring. To let off a shot 
when you are not relaxed is to invite a 
poor hit or a complete miss. Look at the 
expert: When he takes his position on the 
firing line he is completely relaxed, with 
no sign of strain. He stands freely and 
comfortably with his head naturally erect, 
his gun held loosely, and his arm straight 
but not pushed forward or strained. 

And then you must concentrate. When 
you take your place on the firing line, con- 
centrate upon your shooting, and nothing 
else. Ear-stoppers (cotton is the best) 
help to keep out much of the noise of the 
firing line which tends to distract the at- 
tention. It isn’t necessary to be cool or 
aloof to shooters nearby, but don’t let 
your attention wander too much. And 
think about what lies ahead, not what is 
past and gone. What if your last five 
shots were all tens? It is the next five 
you are concerned with now. 
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And now, having selected a suitable gun 
and digested the foregoing basic shooting 
facts and principles, let’s get along with 
our detailed instructions and our first 
snapping practice. 


Figs. 1, 2, and 3 (top to bottom) 


First let us take up the matter of hold- 
ing the gun. Take the gun in your left 
hand, and stand on the firing line with 
your /eft side toward the target. This 
position assures the gun always pointing 
down the range in a safe direction. 

Having assured yourself that the gun is 
empty, cock it—for it is only with the 
trigger back in the firing position that the 
correct grip can be taken. After cock- 


ing the gun, and while taking your grip, 
hold the gun in your left hand with the 
thumb between the hammer and the 
frame, as shown in Figure 1. With the 
thumb so placed there is no possibility 
of an accidental discharge. 

Now carefully study Figures 1, 2, and 
3. Figure 3 shows a top view of both 
the gun and the shooter’s hand after the 
proper grip has been taken. Note par- 
ticularly two things: the high hold (shown 
by the hammer spur just clearing the web 
between the thumb and first finger by a 
small margin), and the fact that the gun 
is so held that the thumb can lie straight 
along the left side of the frame. 

The high hold is for the purpose of 
bringing the axis of the barrel as nearly 
in line with the arm as possible, to cut 
down recoil effect. Recoil control by this 
method is not a necessity in slow-fire, but 
when you take up timed and rapid-fire it 
will be necessary, so learn the one hold 
that is good for all types of shooting. For 
the fewer variations you make, the fewer 
the things you have to remember and the 
fewer will be your mistakes. 

When the revolver recoils, you want the 
rear support for the stock to be so placed 
that the gun muzzle will move straight up, 
and not up and to the right. Therefore 
it is necessary to so place the gun in your 
hand that the back of the grip is supported 
over its full width. This is the reason for 
holding the gun as shown in Figure 2. The 
thumb extends straight forward along the 
left side of the frame, thus bringing the 
base of the palm further to the left than 
normal. Place your thumb on the cylin- 
der latch, but make no attempt to press 
it against the frame. Just place it there 
and forget it. With a gun so held, sup- 
port against the recoil is given for the 
full width of the grip. 

Now look at Figure 2 and note.the fin- 
ger position. A very light grip on the 
handle is all that is necessary. Make no 
effort to obtain contact between the check- 
ered right-hand stock and the palm of 
your hand. The gun-makers might better 
checker the front and rear of the wooden 
stocks, and leave the sides smooth. Evxert 
absolutely no pressure with your finger- 
tips. Let them remain away from any 
contact with the handle. 

During the time you are taking your 
grip, let the trigger finger remain outside 
of the trigger guard. When the gun is 
well placed in your right hand, and before 
removing your left thumb from between 
the hammer and the frame, rest the ball 
of the end joint of your finger lightly 
on the trigger. This completes the grip, 
which should now be as shown in Figures 
2 and 3. We are now ready to take the 
correct shooting stance. 

From this point on bear one thing al- 
ways in mind: never, under any circum- 
stances, move any finger except the trig- 
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ger finger, or shift the grip in the 
slightest. If, when you are aiming, 
the gun doesn’t feel just right, 
bring it down and start all over 
again. Keep your fingers, par- 
ticularly the little finger, perfectly 
motionless. This is very important. 

Now turn your body so that 

your right side is toward the tar- 
get, and assume the “Raise Pistol” 
position as shown in Figure 4. 
This cut shows the shooter ready 
to extend the arm, while Figure 
5 shows the position of the feet in 
relation to the line of sight. The 
line of sight is indicated by the 
yardstick between the feet. 

Stand flat on both feet, with the 

heels from 14 to 18 inches apart. 
Do not spread your feet too far, 
but only enough to prevent for- 
ward and rearward sway. A good 
general rule for foot spread is that 
it be one-half the normal stride. 
If you normally step 32 inches, 
then about 16 inches should sepa- 
rate your heels. Your weight 
should be evenly distributed on 
both feet. Both legs should be 
straight but without the knees be- 
ing locked and setting up muscular 
strain. 

Whether you face the target 
rather fully or turn more to the 
side, is largely a personal matter. What 
will prove to be your proper stance in this 
respect may be all wrong for someone else. 
We are all built differently, and we natu- 
rally stand in different positions. (Good 
batters do not all face the pitcher the 
same.) Be sure you are comfortable, and 
then relax. You have two ways in which 
to check yourself for incorrect body posi- 
tion: Facing too far to the left will cause 
your shots to string across tlie target hori- 
zontally, due to body sway, while facing 
the target too much causes the shots to 
string vertically for the same reason. 

Put your left thumb, or the entire 
hand, in your side trouser pocket, or let 
the arm hang at the 
side, as you prefer. 

Whatever position 
your left hand takes, 
be sure your left 
shoulder is lower than 
your right, else your 
gun will tend to sag. 

Now carefully 
study the shooter in 
Figure 4, and observe 
his easy, relaxed posi- 
tion. He is concen- 
trating upon the bulls- 
eye, and nothing else. 

At this point we 
may as well consider 
the matter of breath- 
ing. Just before ex- 
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Fig. 4 


tending the gun to the aiming position, 
take a fairly deep breath, and expel nor- 
mally. Then take a second breath, expel 
about one-third of it, and hold the rest 
by closing the throat, until the shot is fired. 

Before moving the gun from the “Raise 
Pistol” position, focus your eyes upon the 
bullseye, and from now until the shot is 
fired continue to concentrate both eyes 
and mind upon this one subject. Stand 
with head erect in the same position you 
would assume in pointing your forefinger 
at the target. One very common fault 
among new shooters is to duck the head 
until the chin almost touches the right 


Fig. 5 


shoulder. This is not correct, and 
no real top-notch shooter ever 
does it. It sets up muscular strain, 
which is what we wish to avoid. 
Now you are ready to aim, so 
push the gun straight out and up- 
ward at an angle of about ten de- 
grees above the horizontal. Ex- 
tend the arm until the elbow is 
straight, but not far enough to 
strain the elbow muscles. Your 
arm should be merely comfortably 
straight. What little you may be 
able to stretch it will hurt rather 
than help your shooting. Allow 
the entire arm to come down 
slowly, being careful not to bend 
the elbow. As the arm comes 
down, the gun passes directly 
through the line of vision, to come 
to a rest at a point immediately 
below the bullseye, known as the 
“six-o’clock” aiming point. 
Be careful all the while to keep 
that same loose grip on the gun. 
As the arm is lowered, more of the 
gun’s weight is felt, exerting pres- 
sure upon the base of the palin 
of the hand and the top of the 
second finger between the trigger 
guard and the handle. But don’t 
let this extra pressure cause you 
to take a tighter hold with the 
fingers. As the arm lowers the 
gun into the six-o’clock aiming position, 
keep your eyes on the bullseye, concen- 
trating at that point and closing your 
mind to everything except aiming the gun. 
As the sights come into your field of view 
you will observe that they are not lined 
up quite perfectly; the front sight isn’t 
exactly centered in the rear notch. A 
slight movement of the wrist will correct 
this, and then you are ready to aim. 
Observe two things in Sketch A: the 
position of the front and rear sights in re- 
lation to each other—top of front sight 
level with top of rear sight, and directly 
in the center of the notch; and the posi- 
tion of the bullseye directly above the 
front sight. You are 
able to hold more uni- 
form elevation this 
way than by any 
other method. For 
slow-fire shooting, 
where you have 
plenty of time, hold 
the front sight right 
at six o’clock, without 
trace of white show- 
ing between the sight 
and the bullseye. If 
you hold in the center 
of the bullseye, or al- 
low a small amount of 
white to show be- 
tween the _ bullseye 
and the front sight, 
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you will find a tendency to string your 
shots up and down on the target. 

You will note that nothing has been said 
about closing one eye while aiming, and I 
hope you still have both eyes open. If 
not, open the closed eye, and aim as you 
would normally look when pointing. Even 
with both eyes open your stronger eye will 
control your aiming, and you will not deny 
yourself the light and vision of the other 
eye. Furthermore, it is almost impossible 
for anyone to close one eye without par- 
tially closing the other. 

Certain shooters with defective vision 
may find that they are unable to aim with 
both eyes open. These persons should 
have glasses fitted for shooting. But give 
binocular (two-eye) aiming a thorough 
trial before going to the expense of glasses, 
because with practice many shooters find 
binocular aiming to be a definite advan- 
tage, even though they at first thought it 
impossible. Our eyes respond to training 
like everything else. 

By now you have probably discovered 
that it is impossible for you to hold the 
gun motionless on the target. If so, don’t 
be at all discouraged: nobody can hold a 
handgun motionless in the aiming position. 
It just can’t be done. With some shooters 
the gun sway is more pronounced than 
with others, but there is always some 
motion, regardless. Training will go a 


long way toward reducing this sway, but 


it can never entirely overcome it. But 
never mind. You will learn to get the shot 
off when the sights are exactly right. 

You may find, while aiming, that your 
front sight begins trembling after the gun 
has been held out for six or eight seconds. 
The reason—nine times out of ten—is that 
you are tightening the entire hand while 
squeezing the trigger, instead of using only 
the muscles of the trigger finger. Loosen 
your fingers, and see if the front sight 
doesn’t stop dancing around. Here we 
have the real reason for a light grip on the 
gun handle. 

Your arm is probably tired now, so put 
the gun down while we discuss the next 
step. 

And now we come to the real heart of 
good pistol shooting; what makes the dif- 
ference between the tyro and the expert, 
between a 6 and 10, between a raw be- 
ginner and men like Jake Engbrecht, Em- 
mett Jones, Elliott Jones, Al Hemming, 
Charles Askins, and others. This is trig- 
ger squeeze, and just about 90% of all 
good pistol shooting depends upon doing 
this one thing right. 

You have seen for yourself that even 
though the arm does sway, it doesn’t move 
so much but that you can hold all your 
shots in about the six-ring at 20 yards. 
With training, the majority of this arm 
sway will disappear, until you can hold in 
the bullseye, or perhaps the 9-ring. With 
some training your holds will be good for 
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an average score of 90. Anyone can 
accomplish that, but most shooters fail 
because they throw the sights out of align- 
ment by bad trigger squeeze. It is not 
always bad, either. Sometimes it is rotten! 

The way to develop proper trigger 
squeeze is by “dry practice’ with an 
empty gun. When you know that the gun 
is not loaded, there is no tendency to jerk 
the trigger; for you know there isn’t going 
to be any recoil or loud report. You don’t 
fight the gun, or try too hard. In other 
words, you remain relaxed. In your dry 
practice, build up the habit of correct 
trigger squeeze until it becomes natural; 
then carry into your regular practice the 
thought that all you are doing is firing an 
empty gun—and the trigger jerk will be 
gone! 

Carry on this snapping practice at home, 
at regular intervals. By doing it daily for 
fifteen or twenty minutes instead of once 
a week for an hour or so, you remember 
from day to day the right things to do, and 
thus progress much faster. Use an aiming 
bullseye which, at the shorter distance, 
appears to be of the same size as the regu- 
lation bullseye at the standard distance. 

Let us return for a minute to this mat- 
ter of arm sway. You have seen that 
when you know the gun is unloaded, the 
sights do not sway more than to the six- 
ring. Snap the empty gun a few times, 
and you will observe that while some of 
the shots would be out to the edge of the 
six-ring, most of the time the hammer falls 
when the sights are lined up pretty well 
under the bullseye. In these few “dry” 
shots you haven’t tried to control the arm 
sway, but you have concentrated upon 
trigger squeeze! Therefore, do exactly 
this when you fire your first shots. Let 
the arm sway, and begin the trigger 
squeeze the moment the sights first line 
up at six o'clock on the bullseye; and 
continue that trigger squeeze straight 
through until the gun fires. No matter 
if the sights do waver off a little to one 
side or the other: continue your steady 
increase of pressure on the trigger. The 
pressure should be increased at such a 
rate that the hammer will fall in from 
four to five seconds after the sights first 
come into correct position. If you do this 
there is no reason why your shots should 
not all lie within the area over which you 
found your gun swaying when dry-snap- 
ping a few minutes ago. 

During all of your slow-fire shooting, 
both dry-snapping and actual firing, re- 
member to take the gun down after each 
shot. Lay the gun on the shooting stand, 
and let the right hand hang at your side 
so that the blood will circulate freely 
through the veins. And all during this 
“rest period” flex the muscles of your 
shooting hand, and do everything else 
possible to avoid cramping the finger 


muscles. Fit the gun into your hand for 
each shot. 

As you progress with dry practice, un- 
consciously there will be built up a mus- 
cular habit of increasing pressure on the 
trigger only at such times as the sights are 
in correct alignment, at the proper aiming 
point on the target. As this habit is 
formed your groups will begin to grow 
smaller, but all the while you must be 
watching for shots that are distinctly out 
of your normal group, and which have 
been caused by a poor squeeze. Don’t 
attempt to know when the gun is going to 
fire: much better results will be had in 
slow-fire if the gun shoots unexpectedly, 
so that you have no way of knowing when 
to jerk or “flinch.” ; 

You will soon find it a great advantage 
to learn to “call your shots.” To do this, 
imagine the counting rings on the target 
as being the face of a clock. Then, a 
shot in the eight-ring, high but a little 
right of center, becomes “an eight at one 
o’clock”; and so forth for any other posi- 
tion of the shot. At the instant the ham- 
mer of the gun falls—though you should 
not know beforehand when this will be, a 
picture of the sight alignment in relation 
to the bullseye is registered upon your 
mind. 

As your scores improve you will find 
that being able to call your shots increases 
your confidence. Everyone gets holds that 
they are not proud of, and it is some 
satisfaction to find that the bad shot is 
where you called it. 

Through this sight-calling you will be 
able to check up on faults that creep into 
your shooting from time to time. If, when 
you are able to call your shots, you find 
a bullet hole in an outer ring of your tar- 
get at seven or eight o’clock, on what you 
called a good hold, it is very apt to indi- 
cate a jerk on the trigger. Trigger-jerking 
happens so fast that, with a loaded gun, 
a misalignment of sights is covered up by 
the recoil. 

Should you get a low-counting shot at 
one or two o’clock on a hold you thought 
good for, say, a ten or a close nine, check 
up and see if you have the base of the 
palm of your hand far enough to the left 
to support the gun handle against straight- 
back recoil. If the base of your palm does 
not support the handle, the recoil effect 
will be to throw the muzzle high and to 
the right. - 

An excellent way to check up on your 
trigger squeeze and see just what progress 
you are making, is to have a friend at the 
range load your gun, leaving one or two 
chambers empty, and close the cylinder 
before handing the gun back to you. Then, 
without looking to see where the “blanks” 
are, you proceed to fire as if each chamber 
were loaded. If the hammer falls on an 
empty chamber without disturbing the gun 

(Continued on page 31) 
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More About the .22-3000 Lovell 


By HENRY C, R. AKIN 


UCH has been said and much 
M written about the merits of the 

Hornet cartridge. The sentiment 
has fluctuated pro and con, but nothing 
much has ever been settled except that 
within certain limits the Hornet is a re- 
markable cartridge. And all the while the 
gun-cranks have continued to sigh for a 
relatively light load that would measure 
up to their requirements; a cartridge that 
would have just a little more “push” than 
the Hornet, without getting into the mag- 
num class. In short, they yearned for a 
“glorified” Hornet. 

Other loads were experimented with and 
discussed. The great makers of arms and 
ammunition offered nothing that filled the 
bill. The .220 Swift is an excellent load, 
and so is the .257 Roberts, but both are 
too powerful and too noisy. They have 
proved to be just too much cartridge to 
suit a certain class of shooters. 

Great men, we are told, are often born 
in lowly places. And so, sometimes, are 
great things. It was in just such a way 
that, modestly and unheralded, the mar- 
velous .22-3000 cartridge was conceived 
and brought forth by Hervey Lovell; and 
“thereby hangs a tale.” 

After due consideration of available fac- 
tory cartridges and a number of the special 
custom-made .22 and .25-caliber loads, I 
concluded that this new .22-3000 Lovell 
was exactly what I wanted. Why the 
merits of this cartridge have been so 
deliberately and persistently ignored by 
the arms and ammunition makers, is a 
mystery. 
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In due course I had a Winchester 54 
chambered by Hervey Lovell for the 
.22-3000. Then one fine day my son 
Stephen, my friend Dr. Robert C. Ellis, 
and I sallied forth to the target range to 
learn the truth. I felt like a child again, 
with a new toy. Our sighting-in groups 
(10 shots) at 50 yards could be covered 
with a dime. I dropped back to 100 
yards, and a silver quarter could cut all 


CONCERNING OUR NEW 
COVER 


E have for some time con- 
templated certain changes in 
the format of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN which appeared to be 
desirable. We began with the cover, 
and have developed a design which 
we believe possesses distinctiveness 
and character, and will at the same 
time enable us to get the most out 
of our cover pictures. With the 
old cover this matter of pictures 
has always been a problem. 
Changes in the rest of the maga- 
zine will follow in due course, until 
we feel satisfied that the format 
and general arrangement are to the 
fullest extent in keeping with the 
aims and purposes of the magazine. 
Watch out for these changes, and 
let us know what you think of them. 
No changes in the policy of the 
magazine are’ contemplated—only a 
freshening-up of pages.—EbITor. 


the holes but not quite cover them. Doc- 
tor Ellis shot at 50 and 100 yards, and it 
became quite apparent that in the hands 
of an able rifleman, minute-of-angle groups 
were not only possible, but could be made 
quite consistently. This shooting was 
done from an improvised rest, using a five- 
power Lyman scope with coarse cross- 
hairs. 

And this marvelous, consistent accu- 
racy of the .22-3000 “sticks.” As to zero- 
holding qualities, I haven’t changed the 
sight settings during the entire hunting 
season since the rifle was first targeted 
last May. Further shooting demonstrated 
beyond question that the .22-3000 Lovell 
equalled the Hornet in accuracy up to 165 
yards, and surpassed it beyond that range. 

For crow and chuck shooting the Lovell 
required no change in sight setting up to 
200 yards if sighted to place the center of 
impact an inch above the point of aim at 
100 yards. The muzzle velocity of the 
.22-3000 is about 3100 feet, according to 
Mr. Lovell, which gives slightly better 
wind-bucking qualities than the Hornet 
has with 2645 feet muzzle velocity, both 
using the same Hornet bullet. 

We wanted a trajectory table, so we 
launched forth, with makeshift home- 
made paraphernalia, upon an elaborate 
course of experiment which in the end 
proved more laborious and amusing than 
profitable. At first the idea of plotting a 
trajectory curve by firing through a series 
of thin paper screens seemed quite feasi- 
ble, so we selected a suitable level piece of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Our home-made 
rest, with a heavy- 
barrel 52 in place 


A Home-Made Machine Rest 


By M. A. COOPER 


E BUILT a machine rest, Mr. Addicks and I, and it 
WW wostan work. Harry Pope told me what to do to it, 

and after I had done that it did work. It will now get 
the last bit of accuracy out of a 52. That is the gist of this 
article. What follows is merely a detailed account of what 
we did, why we did it, how we did it, and what happened. 

Please note that this machine rest, though nearly three years 
old, has been performing satisfactorily only for the past several 
months, during which time about 5,000 rounds of ammunition 
have been fired. 

We badly needed some means of testing rifle barrels, that 
would be less subject to human error and less dependent upon 
human skill, than the bench rest. Mr. Addicks makes rifle bar- 
rels, and I test them for him. I made a rough sketch of a 
machine rest, and Mr. Addicks made the patterns and machined 
the castings. In other words, he made the rest while I looked 
on. The general design followed that of the Weaver rest, but 
with some important modifications. In fact we would have 
gotten the Weaver, had it at that time had convenient adjust- 
ments for elevation and windage. Since we were making our 
own rest, we gave it a good deal of weight. and some extra 
length (cast iron doesn’t cost much by the pound). We also 
put micrometer adjustments on the rear “V,” with heavy bolts 
to lock these in position. 

The rest was mounted upon a concrete pier, with a footing 6 
inches thick and projecting 6 inches beyond the pier on all 
sides. We are not bothered by the ground freezing here, so this 
footing was ample. 

After a few days’ wait to allow the concrete to set, we bolted 
down the rest and tried out at 100 yards a 52 with a 1%-inch 
straight barrel which Mr. Addicks had just finished. The re- 
sults were awful. The best group ran about 3 inches, and 
many of them were much larger. We then put the gun on the 
bench rest, and down went the groups to an average of below 
14 inches. We tried every kink we could think of to make that 
machine rest perform, but without success. So we covered it up 
and left it sitting there for over two years. But every time I 
went out to the range I wondered what the trouble with that 
rest was, and why other machine rests worked and ours didn’t. 
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And then, one time, Major Hession was kind enough to give 
me an introduction to Harry Pope. I called on Mr. Pope, and in 
the course of a most interesting visit mentioned our troubles 
with the machine rest. Whereupon, Mr. Pope showed me his 
rest, and explained the principle upon which it depended for its 
accuracy. What a tiny thing his rest seemed in comparison 
with ours! * The base, in contrast to our ton of concrete, con- 
sisted of three 2 by 6-inch timbers. And yet I knew that with 
that rest Harry Pope could determine the sight setting for 1,000 
yards on a brand-new barrel. Major Trull told me that after 
Harry had done this for him, he had taken his new Pope barrel 
to Poughkeepsie and actually gotten a bullseye on his first 
sighting shot at 1,000 yards! 

The secret of the Pope rest is this: The bearing surfaces, 
where the barrel touches the “V”’, are slightly spherical. That is 
all. And when I got back to our rest, it required only a little 
careful filing to do the trick. Immediately the accuracy of the 
rest improved. In fact it gave some very good 50-foot groups 
while merely resting on the bench in my shop, without even 
being bolted down. 

Out on the range, with the rest carefully bolted down and 
grouted on its concrete pier, it showed an equal and ‘further de- 
gree of improvement, a 1-inch 10-shot group at 100 yards ap- 
pearing the first time I put a 52 in the rest. (Incidentally, this 
group was fired by Parker Bowdoin, who had never used a ma- 
chine rest before.) My niece fired the next group (10 shots), 
which appeared to be slightly smaller still, as seen through the 
spotting scope. Then I fired a group—but forgot to move the 
rest over. But through the scope this second group did not 
appear to enlarge the original one much, if any. I was so de- 
lighted at this performance that I again forgot to move the rest, 
and the third 10-shot group enlarged the now ragged hole in 
the paper but littie more. I then decided to make a 50-shot 
group out of this 30-shot one, and in doing so got two fliers, 
enlarging the group to 2-9/16-inch. But 48 shots went into one 
hole, which measured 1-11/16 inches across outside centers. 

At this point the hard-boiled small bore shot will probably 


*This Pope rest is illustrated in the September 1936 issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, on page 14 
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say that these few groups do not prove anything, either about 
the rest or about the rifle. True; but they did show two things: 
first, that the rest could make a 1-inch group—I already knew 
the rifle could; and second, and more important, that shooters 
of slight experience could get good groups from the rest, demon- 
strating this machine rest’s comparative independence of human 
skill. The rest does, however, appear to show 
slightly smaller average groups with a good 
shot pulling the trigger. 
That was just before Christmas in 1936. We 
had a warm, rainy January here, with abso- 
lutely no wind between showers—ideal condi- 
tions for machine-rest work. A machine rest 
is even more affected by wind than is a bench 
rest, because any shooter of sufficient skill to 
use a bench rest 
successfully will 
hold over, uncon- 
sciously, for a puff 
of wind, even 
though he may try 
not to. He may avoid doing this most of the 
time, but the habit of years will get him when 
he begins to tire after a long string of shots. 
So, during this month of January I fired 
many groups, and learned various kinks about 
the rest. I also learned, incidentally, that a 
52 fired fast could make good groups in weather 
which we consider cold here—just about freez- 
ing. I got into the habit of shooting “by the 
box,” so to speak; that is, making five 10-shot 
groups at a time, expending in so doing a box 


Rear view, showing ele- 
vation and windage mi- 
crometers 


of cartridges. The average of these five groups, after the gun 
has warmed up, will give you a pretty good idea as to what to 
expect from the gun and ammunition used. 

Then Charlie Hamby spent a Sunday with me, bringing up 


his 52 with very heavy 8-groove Johnson barrel. This barrel, 
Hamby said, would not perform at 200 yards. Due to rain and 
wind, we could use the rest only from 12:30 to 1:00 o’clock, 
and from 2:00 to 4:45. And during this time we had to carry 
everything indoors several times because of heavy showers. 
Light showers we ignored—and they did not appear to affect 
accuracy at all. 

During the time available we fired 47 record 10-shot groups, 
from Hamby’s 52, my 52 heavy-barrel, and my Addicks 52 (the 
bore of which I had let rust). The average of all groups, from 
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three guns and with four makes of ammunition—one of which 
latter would not shoot at all in the Johnson, was 1.38-inch 
(practically 13¢-inch), all at 100 yards. You can’t laugh that 
off as a test of what the machine rest will do. 
In the list of group-sizes published herewith, note that Ham- 
by’s gun averaged 1.16, 1.13, and 1.07-inch for three “boxes” of 
five 10-shot groups 
each, while in the 
last box, averaging 
1.07-inch, the larg- 
est single 10-shot 
group measured 
1.16-inch. Note 
also that all 50 
shots touched a 1- 
inch circle. (All 
group measure- 
ments are to out- 
side centers.) 
Charlie left the 
gun with me for 
further test when 
he went back to 
Atlanta. He had 
brought it up in 
the first place to 
have Mr. Addicks 
put in a new bar- 
rel—one that 
would shoot at 200 
yards. When Mr. 
Addicks saw the 
groups he refused 
to touch the gun, 
and told me to tell 
Charlie not to touch it under any circumstances. As a result 
of this machine-rest test Charlie took his gun to St. Petersburg, 
where it won the 50-yard iron-sight match—with 40 shots so 
tightly grouped that Mr. Lister commented upon the fact that 
only one shot was far enough out of the X-ring to even touch 
the inside of the 10-ring. Of course we already knew that the 
gun would shoot up to 100 yards, but Charlie’s complaint was 
that it wouldn’t shoot at 200 yards. However, the official 
bulletins show that this gun took second place in the Wimble- 
don, and won the Swiss match with a new record for the 
range—99 bulls! Charlie loaned the gun to Bill Schweitzer 
(whose gun had 
broken), and he took 
third place in the 
same match, with 40 
bulls. This match 
performance would 
seem to confirm the 
machine-rest results 
pretty completely. 
In testing I use Major Trull’s 100-yard 5-bull practice targets, 
turned with the bullseyes away from the gun. A scope on the 
gun greatly speeds up matters by making it possible to quickly 
locate the next group. After one group has been fired, the 
cross-hairs are centered on that group. Then the setting is 
noted, and the next time you test that gun you merely put on 
the scope, set up your elevation and windage, and fire without 
having to “fish” for the target, as is the case when a scope 
is not used. You can also safely place your groups much closer 
together when using a scope. 
This rest does well with rather heavy-barrel rifles of com- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The Complete Rehabilitation of the 
Flintlock Rifle 


By T. B. TRYON 


PART I: Recutting, Rebouching, and Refinishing the Barrel 


EFORE deciding to 
B sacrifice a venerable 
rifle to the purpose of 
utilization, a number of 
factors should be taken into 
consideration. In the first 
place, any lover of old arms 
must admit that to desecrate a splendid 
early or rare specimen of exceptional 
workmanship would be sacrilegious. 
Opinions differ, yet it would seem to the 
writer that such pieces, stained and pol- 
ished by the hand of time, should find a 
final resting place in the wall case, as an 
exemplification of type—unaltered speci- 
mens of Americana. I voice this sentiment 
here, lest I be indirectly instrumental in 
causing an irremissible desecration of such 
a specimen. 

In many ways a later and less valuable 
piece is more suitable for the purpose of 
rehabilitating—an operation which neces- 
sarily entails the removal of many of the 
marks of age, and consequently often 
places the authenticity of the weapon in 
a questionable light. In fact a virtual 
wreck will suffice if there exists a trace of 
rifling in the bore, and the stock exhibits 
no breaks or bad cracks in the wrist or 
around the lock mortise. Of course 
scratches, bad dents, or lack of finish are 
of no consequence. Set-triggers and a 
late-type lock are desirable, but should 
the piece lack such it may be possible to 
add the former, and usually to replace an 
early, worn, or badly rusted lock with one 
of a late type, provided one can be found 
with a similarly shaped and slightly larger 
plate. Furthermore, the more common 
post-Revolutionary rifle will oftentimes 
display more or less ornate silver inlay— 
more striking to the eye and less liable to 
damage than the more valuable relief carv- 
ing typical of the earlier pieces. The 


caliber is immaterial so long as it is 


under .45, as recutting will obviously en- 

large the bore somewhat. 
Having selected 

a rifle, it must be 

decided to what ex- 

tent the process 

of rehabilitation is 

to be carried. 

While the bore and 

working parts 

should be restored 

to a condition cor- 
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in flintlock days. 


Note: In this article I have applied to the different parts 
of the flintlock rifle the names originally given them back 
Thus, what we today would call the 
hammer is here referred to as the “cock,” the term “ham- 
mer” applying to quite a different member; etc.—Author. 


responding to new, whether the exterior 
shall be refinished to the shrieking bril- 
liancy which characterizes an arm fresh 
from the shop of the maker, or whether 
the gun shall be allowed to retain as far 
as possible the marks which distinguish it 
from a reproduction or restocked piece, 
depends entirely upon the tastes of the 
individual. In either case the interior of 
the barrel will require recutting—nor is 
the practice of recutting the bore a recent 
innovation, for the early American rifle- 
smith was frequently called upon to recut 
and rebouche a barrel which was worn 
and rusted to the point of uselessness. 

In the first place, the entire arm should 
be carefully dismounted, and the slender, 
frail stock placed where there will be no 
danger of its receiving a blow or other 
damage. First withdraw the ramrod from 
the thimbles. Then remove the side nails 
of the lock, and then the lock. Next back 
out the tang screw, and with a suitably 
shaped punch, remove the barrel keys or 
pins as the case may be. Exercise great 
care when removing the barrel from the 
barrel groove, for the fore-end is frail 
and the stock weak at the lock mortise, 
and with the support of the tang and lock 
screws removed, the danger of breaking 
the oil-soaked wood is_ considerable. 
Grasp the barrel and fore-end in the left 
hand about a foot from the breech, and 
place the piece across the knees, with the 
barrel down and resting on the left knee, 
but clearing the right by about an inch. 
Now strike the bottom of the wrist of the 
stock with the clenched right fist until the 
barrel, supported by the fingers of the left 
hand, is entirely freed from the barrel 
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groove. Having first taken 
the precaution to unite the 
lock and side plate or plates 
by means of the side nails, 
the barrel should then be 
given a crucial examination 
in order to determine the 
condition of the bore and breech plug. 

To be able to remove the breech plug 
readily it is usually necessary first to plug 
the vent, introduce a quantity of kerosene 
or penetrating oil into the bore, and set 
the barrel away for a few days in order to 
allow the oil to soak down through the 
threads; though it may be possible to re- 
move the plug without doing this. In 
any event, to remove the breech plug, 
place the barrel in a vise with lead- 
sheathed jaws, and use a large-size open- 
end adjustable wrench, or a monkey 
wrench, to grasp the tenon of the plug. 
If unable to loosen the plug, apply heat by 
means of a blow torch or gas jet. It will 
hardly be necessary to heat to more than 
a worm red. With the plug removed, buff 
the rust from the thread of the plug, and 
run a wire scratch brush into the tap of the 
barrel to loosen and clean out the rust. 
Then try the plug in the tap to ascertain 
whether removing the rust has reduced 
the diameter of the plug any appreciable 
amount, causing it to fit loosely. If the 
plug does not require the use of a wrench 
after entering three or four threads, or if 
the threads are not sound and sharp, the 
plug should be renewed. The shoulder 
should seat firmly against the breech of 
the barrel, nor should it be possible to turn 
the plug past its final position—which 
would necessitate its being backed off to 
allow the tang to be seated in the tang bed 
in the stock, with the result that the plug 
would be more or less loose in the tap. 

If a new plug is required, the job should 
be entrusted to a careful mechanic in some 
job shop, unless you are equipped with a 
screw-cutting lathe. Such a mechanic 
will, after divers 
explanations on 
your part relative 
to the intents and 
purposes of the 
thing, grasp the 
idea and turn out 
a very satisfactory 
job. By all means 
have the threads 
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of the tap recut, 

and insist that the 

plug butt tight 

against the bottom 

of the box when | 

the shoulder seats : 
against the breech | 

of the barrel (see 

Figure 1). Thismay ‘ 

be determined by 1 
spotting with Prus- 

sian blue. If this is 

not done, the space 

will fill with residue 

which will necessi- 

tate removing the 
breech plug fre- 
quently in order to 
thoroughly clean the chamber, a procedure 
otherwise quite unnecessary. 

Before beginning the task of recutting 
the bore, a simple but necessary tool 
must be made up. Secure a piece of 
drill rod somewhat longer than the barrel 
and of a diameter which will pass through 
the bore with considerable clearance, 
though the sturdier it is the better. Turn 
down about 2 inches of one end of the 
rod so as to form a shoulder, and cut a 
thread about %-inch long on this same 
end (see Figure 2). Turn up a handle 
of hard maple, into which turn a threaded 
brass bushing reamed out to revolve freely 
on the turned portion of the rod. A washer 
is placed on each side of the handle, which 


is held on by a nut drawn down tight to 
the end of the threaded portion and the 
exposed end upset with a prick punch to 
prevent the nut from loosening. The 
handle, of course, must revolve freely on 
the rod. Now reduce about 9 inches of 
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the opposite end of the rod to a like diam- 
eter, and cut about 5 inches of thread on 
this end. The body which holds the cutter 
(see Figure 3-A) is made up of a piece 
of rod about 1% inches long and of a 
diameter which will not enter the bore. 
This is drilled and tapped to screw on to 
the threaded portion of the rod, upon 
which it is turned down tight, and upset 
on both ends with a prick punch to pre- 
vent its working loose. Put the rod back 
into the lathe and turn down the body so 
that it will just pass through the bore with 
no play. Now, with the rod still in the 
lathe, and the end supported by the dead 
center, file to square form the turned and 
threaded portions of the rod on either side 
of the body, as shown at A, Figure 3. It 
is a good precaution to cut some barbs on 
the corners of the squared portions, to 
aid in holding the lead casts. 

We are now ready to determine the posi- 
tion of the cutter in the body. Insert 


Fig. 3 


the end of the rod, 
including the body, 
in the muzzle of the 
barrel, as far as 
possible and_ still 
allow room to pour 
in the molten lead 
below the cylindrical 
part of the rod. 
Stand the barrel up 
in the vise, warm 
the muzzle with a 
blow torch, and fill 
the bore to the muz- 
zle with molten lead, 
to form the cast 
above the body. 
When cool, pull the 
cast out and scrape a shaving from the 
tops of the leads. Now push the rod 
through the bore from the muzzle, nearly 
to the breech—that is, if the latter is not 
breech-burned. If it is, keep the body 
back in the good rifling nearer the middle 
of the barrel. If it is necessary to leave 
the body down in the bore, heat the lead 
extra hot, and heat the barrel well with 
the torch. Pour in, from the breech end, 
what you would consider an amount of 
lead equal to that required for the first 
cast, but do not fail to pour in a con- 
tinuous stream, for otherwise the cast will 
be in two or more pieces. You now have 
a lead cast on each side of the body. File 
a flat on the body in line with one of the 
leads (see B—Figure 3), place a flexible 
scale against each side of the leads, and 
scribe two clean lines across the flat on 
the body. The slot for the cutter is now 
let into the body between these lines. Re- 
move most of the metal by drilling a series 
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of holes in the body, then cut the walls 
and bottom clean with a diamond chisel. 
The slot should be about %-inch long. 
Be particular to keep the walls of the 
slot parallel to the radius of the body. 

Make the cutter from a piece of an 
old file. Anneal the file by heating to a 
dull red and allowing to cool in hot ashes. 
Grind the teeth from the file, and get it 
down to nearly the proper thickness, as 
well as width. It is easier and quicker to 
make a number of cutters from one strip 
of file. Dress the strip down to the 
proper thickness, and polish the sides. 
Usually a pitch of eleven points to the 
inch insures a relatively clean cut, and 
the cutter will in most cases work well if 
of such length as to include six teeth (see 
C—Figure 3), when recutting hand-forged 
soft-iron barrels, which 
invariably have cinder 
holes, and occasional seams 
and hard spots. Carefully 
shape up the teeth with a 
needle file, checking the 
pointline frequently with 
a straight-edge in order to 
keep the teeth of uniform 
height. Hone the points, 
and finaliy fit each cutter 
to the slot. Particular 
care should be taken to 
keep the point-line parallel 
to the axis of the body 
when dressing down the 
ends and bottoms of the 
cutters, the teeth of which 
should be slightly below 
the surface of the leads 
when the cutters are 
seated in the slot. Each 
cutter should fit snugly and accurately in 
the slot. It should be remembered that 
with this type of tooth—which cuts in one 
direction only—the cutter must be drawn 
through the bore, and should therefore 
be fitted with the teeth raked in the 
proper direction. With a No. 52 twist 
drill, drill a hole through the body from 
the side opposite the cutter, into the cutter 
slot (see D—Figure 3), which will admit 
of the cutter being removed from the 
slot by means of a stiff tempered pin or 
punch. To harden the cutter, heat to a 
cherry red in a charcoal fire, and quench 
in linseed oil. Polish the sides of the 
cutter, and draw the temper by exposing it 
to the heat of the fire until the polished 
surface acquires a dead straw color, and 
again quench. The teeth should then be 
retouched with a hard Arkansas slip. 
Nothing remains now but to melt off the 
old leads and cast a new set, as before 
described—taking the precaution to put 
the cutter in place as a guide. 

When recutting, the barrel should be 
securely clamped about 8 inches from each 
end, to the heaviest bench available. With 
the barrel so secured, push the cast partly 
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out of the bore, lubricate it with cutting 
oil, and pass it completely through the 
bore a number of times without the cutter, 
to make sure that it works easily and will 
not bind. Do not at any time remove 
the leads entirely from the grooves in 
which they were cast. For the purpose 
of raising the cutter to the point where it 
will “bite,” and for subsequently increas- 
ing the feed, the cutter is shimmed up with 
strips of 40-gauge (.0031”) sheet steel 
(see D—Figure 3). Sheet steel is more 


conveniently handled than strips of brass 
or oil-soaked paper, as it may be manipu- 
lated by means of a magnet and scriber. 
The cutter is now raised with shim stock 
for the first cut, snugly seated, and care- 
fully introduced in the groove, after 
liberally flooding the bore with cutting oil. 


Draw the cast slowly and steadily through 
the bore until the former projects just 
enough to allow the cutter to be re- 
moved—which should be done each time 
before returning the body through the 
barrel; for this type of cutter is, in effect, 
a file, and like a file, it cuts in one direction 
only and is dulled if allowed to drag on the 
return stroke. You will soon learn to tell 
when another shim is needed, by the 
way the cutter bites. If it cuts at all on 
this first stroke, it will probably be only 
in places, and you are ready to raise it with 
another shim. (Here it should be said that 
it is of the utmost importance to keep an 
exact tally of the number of shims used 
in this groove, as well as the number of 
cuts taken with each shim.) Again intro- 
duce the cutter, and draw it through the 
barrel. If it seems to offer much resist- 
ance, pass it through once, twice, or even 
three times if necessary, until the cutter 
fails to bite, before attempting to add an- 
other shim. When using this tool remem- 
ber that the gullet in front of the tooth 
must receive the chips for the entire 
stroke, so do not attempt to hurry the 
job by taking too deep a cut. Light cuts 


and plenty of lard oil will virtually elimi- 
nate chatter, as well as the possibility of 
the cutter binding in the bore. Continue 
to increase the feed until you are con- 
vinced by the way the cutter bites, that the 
pits are all removed. Then remove the 
cast, wipe the bore, and examine it in a 
good light—especially the breech—to as- 
certain whether or not you are well below 
the disintegration caused by hot powder 
gases as well as rust. 

Prepare for the next groove by melting 
the casts off the rod, and casting new ones; 
being sure to place the cutter in the 
groove which you intend to cut next, be- 
fore pouring the casts. Casting new leads 
for each groove may seem a waste of time, 
and so it would be if we could be sure that 
the grooves were accurately spaced. If the 

headblock of the smith’s 
rifling rig was accurately 
laid out, and the entire out- 
fit not too worn and shaky, 
the grooves may be so 
evenly spaced as to allow 
using the same _ casts 
throughout the entire oper- 
ation. However, this pro- 
cedure is not advisable; 
for, while it is entirely 
possible that the leads 
would enter a_ set of 
grooves other than those 
in which they were cast, 
there is a possibility that 
the cutter would bear on 
one side or the other of the 
groove wall. This would 
tend to widen the groove, 
and might even leave a 
rabbet which would neces- 
sitate making up a thicker cutter, enlarg- 
ing the cutter slot, and recutting the 
groove in order to obtain the type of 
job that would satisfy the meticulous 
make-up of the average rifleman. Each 
groove should be cut to the same depth 
as the first, which is done by using the 
same number of shims and making the 
same number of cuts with each shim. If, 
when finished, some of the grooves still 
display pits or roughness, deepen the one 
that appears the worst, and then cut the 
rest down to that depth. 

When the grooves are completely recut, 
the identical procedure is followed in pre- 
paring to cut down the lands. The land 
cutter should be slightly wider than the 
lands. Shape it up in the same manner 
and with the same number of teeth as 
the groove cutter, but take particular pains 
to figure out what the new bore diameter 
is to be, and dress the surface of the 
cutter teeth down to the arc of a circle of 
bore diameter (see E and G—Figure 3). 
Melt off the old leads. Drill and tap, in 
the side of the cutter body, a hole of a 
diameter corresponding to width of 
grooves. So locate this hole that when a 
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soft steel pin is screwed into it and dressed 


‘down to enter a groove, the pin will center 


the cutter slot over a land. This acts as a 
guide for fixing the position of the slot 
whenever it is necessary to cast new leads 
for recutting the lands (see E and F— 
Figure 3). New leads are now cast, and 
the body marked out for enlarging the 
cutter slot. With the slot enlarged, a 
cutter fitted, and new leads cast, you are 
ready to recut the lands as soon as the 
muzzle of the barrel is marked so that 
you will know when you have removed 
enough metal to give the proper groove 
depth (see G—Figure 3). When recutting 
a land, you may be chagrined to discover 
that you are down to the mark while yet 
the bore is still rough—which will mean 
that you will have to make up a new 
body, and cut the grooves deeper. For 
this reason it is much simpler to take a 
few extra cuts for good luck when cutting 
the grooves in the first place. 

This, incidentally, brings us to the sub- 
ject of groove depth. If the pitch of the 
rifling in the barrel is one turn in from 
52 to 72 inches, with seven lands and 
grooves, the latter being slightly narrower 
than the lands (see H—Figure 3), grooves 
of a depth of from .033” to .037” will be 
about right. If the rifle has the same pitch 
of rifling but narrow grooves (usually 
seven in number, but sometimes six), and 
lands within a few thousandths of being 
three times as wide as the grooves (see I— 
Figure 3), the grooves may average from 
.027” to .029” in depth. If the lands and 
grooves are of equal width (J—Figure 3), 
and the pitch about one turn in 48 inches, 
or sharper, the barrel was probably rifled to 
use a picket bullet and a very thin patch. 
The grooves of this type of rifling will 
average from .007” to .009” in depth, they 
being nearly as shallow as those of bores 
cut with a gain twist—which latter type 
of rifling cannot be recut by this method, 
because of the ever-changing pitch. 

When the cutting is finished, you will 
probably find that the bore is relatively 
smooth, yet it will do no harm to pour 
a new cast, and slightly lap the barrel with 
flour emery and oil in order to remove the 
sharp corners which would tend to cut the 
patching—at least for a time. When lap- 
ping the bore pass the lap completely 
through, but not out of, the barrel at 
each stroke. Nor will much of this be re- 
quired: just enough to knock off the sharp 
corners, smooth up any rough spots, and 
relieve any tight places; which latter you 
will readily feel with the lap. The latter 
are opened up by taking two or three short 
strokes at the tight spot, and then a num- 
ber of full strokes; this being repeated 
until the condition is corrected. If neces- 
sary, remove %-inch or more from the 
muzzle, true the end up, and relieve the 
grooves slightly, but not the lands. 

Before refinishing the barrel, the vent 
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should be rebouched if it is enlarged to 
a degree which renders it disagreeable 
when the piece is fired. It need not be 
more than .060” in diameter, and should 
not be more than .080” at the most. Re- 
bouching the vent will admit of changing 
its position if necessary, as well as of 
counterboring the bouche from the inner 
side, which shortens the actual length of 
the vent and considerably lessens the ig- 
nition period (see Figure 4). Monel metal 
is superior to gold or platinum as originally 
used for vent bouches, it being not only prac- 
tically non-corroding, but also tougher and 
therefore less apt to blow out, and hence 
with it the diameter of the vent is less apt 
to be enlarged by the hot powder gases. 

The position of the vent in relation to 
the face of the breech plug is of some im- 
portance. Nicholas le Clerc, gunsmith to 
Louis XVI, proved that “with regard to 
the recoil, the distance of the touchhole 
from the breech is of little importance,” 
but he concluded that a vent situated close 
to the face of the breech plug, as was the 
custom, was more difficult to keep clear 
than if located about %-inch from the 
face of the plug. A vent located the thick- 
ness of the wall of the bouche, from the 
face of the plug (C—Figure 4), is entirely 
satisfactory. 

The position of the vent in relation to 
the bottom of the magazine of the pan is 
of greater importance. The vent should 
slope up slightly from the magazine to the 
chamber, and be located about %e-inch 
above the bottom of the former—the 
actual distance depending of course upon 
the depth of the pan (see A—Figure 4). 
If located lower than this the train of 
powder in the vent would not be ignited 
until the priming had burned down to or 
below the vent, thus occasioning a percep- 
tible lag between the igniting of the prim- 
ing and the igniting of the train of powder 
in the vent. If it is necessary to move the 
position of the vent, plug the hole, and 
center and drill for the vent bouche, which 
should be of sufficient diameter to include 
the original vent (see B—Figure 4). 

When cutting the thread on the monel 
metal bouche, use as a lubricant a com- 
pound of red lead and oil mixed to the con- 
sistency of thin glue, and carefully counter- 
bore the bouche to the proper depth (see 
C—Figure 4). Turn the bouche firmly 
in to the end of its thread by means of a 
hand vise; then cut it off, file down flush 
with the barrel, and polish. The vent is 


put in with a No. 53 twist drill, and the 
burr removed with a fluted center reamer 
twirled in the fingers. With a fine-cut file 
dress off any portion of the bouche which 
projects into the bore, and remove the 
burr with a small mounted carborundum 
point revolved by means of a pin vise. 

If the browning on the barrel is badly 
worn, or if the surface is pitted, it is not 
difficult to refinish it. Polish the barrel 
down with two or three grades of emery, 
but do not burnish it. If it is pitted, draw- 
file it before polishing, being careful to 
preserve the angles and faces of the flats. 
Browning is not a “twenty-minute” job; 
rather it requires from three to five days 
to obtain a good rich dark brown finish 
which will be durable. The following is a 
recipe which the writer has found satis- 
factory for use on soft-iron barrels. The 
preparation should be kept in a glass- 
stoppered brown glass bottle: 


Tincture of Steel..% oz. Nitric Acid — 
Spirits of Wine....'4 0z. Copper Sulphate 3% drs. 
Distilled Water ..1Y pints 


Having polished the barrel, plug the 
vent with a soft pine pin, and the bore 
with a piece long enough to serve as a 
handle with which to move the barrel. 
Remove grease from the surfaces of the 
barrel with a strong solution of washing 
soda, and from then on keep the fingers 
off the metal, wearing clean cotton gloves 
when handling the barrel. Apply the 
browning solution with a cloth dauber 
attached to a stick, and bear down to in- 
sure the acids “taking,” but don’t coat 
so heavily that the liquid runs, as the runs 
will show ultimately. The barrel is then 
set away in a room where the temperature 
is from 60 to 80 degrees, for about twelve 
hours—or until a good coat of dusty red 
rust has formed. The time required for 
this will depend a good deal upon the 
weather. When buffing off the coating of 
rust, use a very fine steel wire buffer which 
has been boiled in washing-soda solution, 
and wear clean cotton gloves to avoid fin- 
ger-printing the surfaces. Do not bear 
down on the brush and burnish the surface 
—buff lightly and be careful not to cut 
through the finish on the corners. Boil 
the barrel for ten or fifteen minutes be- 
fore each succeeding application of the 
browning fluid, which should not be ap- 
plied when the barrel is hot or even warm. 
The number of coats necessary depends 
upon the depth of color desired. Six or 
seven coats should produce a deep brown, 
if conditions are ideal. The more coats 
applied and the cleaner the barrel is 
buffed, within reason, the richer and more 
durable will be the resultant finish. When 
the color is satisfactory, boil the barrel 
for twenty minutes or more to neutralize 
the action of the acid, and while the metal 
is still hot (it will dry almost immediately ) 
wipe it over with a light coat of linseed 
oil, and polish by rubbing the flats with 
a smooth piece of rock maple. 





Wind-blown Bullets 


HE effect that wind has upon the 

j flight of a bullet is a curious thing. 

Confirmed target shooters know from 
experience that the high-speed .22 is more 
affected by a cross wind than is an ordi- 
nary .22. The high-speed gets to the tar- 
get quicker, yet it is blown off its course 
more. The new 150-grain .348 with a 
muzzle velocity of 2920 f.-s. is consider- 
ably more sensitive to wind than is the 
150-grain .30-’06 with a muzzle velocity of 
3000 f.-s. Yet these bullets weigh the 
same and start out at very nearly the same 
speed. What is the answer? 

We might suppose that the longer a 
bullet is in the air, the more it would be 
affected by a cross wind. But if we look 
at the examples cited, we see that that can 
hardly be the case. 

It really seems simple enough: If there 
is a wind blowing, the longer the bullet is 
in the air the more it ought to be blown 
off its course. But as we have just seen, 
that is not true. Why, then, isn’t it true, 
and exactly what does happen? 

In order to easily get at the problem we 
will have to make use of elementary 
mathematics, and employ in addition an 
odd quirk in reasoning. We can imagine 
certain conditions which we can control, 
and try to find out what would happen to 
the bullet under those conditions. Sup- 
pose, for example, that we shoot from a 
moving train at a target attached to 
another train moving parallel with us, 
and in the same direction and at the same 
speed as the train we are on.* 

The essential conditions here are like 
those we encounter when shooting in a 
strong cross wind. The target and shooter 
are stationary with relation to each other 
in our train set-up, just as they are ordi- 
narily stationary, and we have air moving 
with respect to them, just as we ordinarily 
have a wind blowing. The difference is 
that with the trains the shooter and target 
are moving with respect to the air, which 
we consider stationary, while ordinarily 
the air is moving with respect to the sta- 
tionary target and shooter. 

While this scheme may seem needlessly 
complicated at first sight, we may be bet- 
ter able to analyze what will happen to the 
bullet in the wind when we use the two 
trains. Our idea will be this: 

1. We will see just how far behind the 
target the bullet will strike if we shoot 


in ey cannot be claimed for this illustra- 
tion. he same one is used in the excellent British 
Textbook of Small Arms. But the method is a good 
one, and is here explained in considerable detail. 
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from a stationary point directly at the 
target on its moving train, without allow- 
ing anything for lead. 

2. We will see just how far ahead of its 
mark the bullet will hit if, from our mov- 
ing train, we shoot directly at a stationary 
point. 

3. We will finally put the two results 
together and find out what happens when 
we shoot from our moving train at a 
target which is moving parallel with us 
at the same speed, when conditions are 
like those we encounter on a windy day. 

Where will the bullet strike if we shoot 
from a stationary point at the moving 
target? As every wing shot knows, we 
will shoot behind it. If we aim at the 
target, and fire, the target will be moving 
all the time the bullet is in flight, and the 
bullet will hit behind the target when it 
finally gets there. If the target is moving, 
for example, forty feet a second, and if 
the target is 400 yards away and the bul- 
let takes a second to get there, the target 
will have moved forty feet from where it 
was when we shot, and the bullet will hit 
forty feet behind it. That takes care of 
point number one. 

What if we shoot from our moving train, 
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going forty feet a second, at a stationary 
object 400 yards away, with the time of 
flight again one second? Will the bullet 
be carried forward forty feet by motion 
imparted to it by the train? 

Evidently it will not be. While we 
might have a little difficulty in deciding 
just how far it will be carried forward, we 
can tell that it will not be forty feet. 
Although the bullet started out with a 
sideways velocity of forty f.-s., which it 
got from the train, it will not be traveling 
forty feet a second sideways when it gets 
to the target. It will have lost some of 
this velocity. Consequently, since it wasn’t 
traveling forty feet a second during the 
whole second, it will not have traveled a 
distance of forty feet in that second. That 
is what we would think at first, anyway. 

We are right in our general conclusion, 
but rather shaky in our method of arriving 
at it. We forgot to consider how the bul- 
let itself will react to being shot forward 
with a velocity of, say, 2400 f.-s., and side- 
ways with a velocity of forty f.-s. The 
bullet will not remain pointing straight 
ahead and fly through the air a bit cross- 
ways—which is what we were thinking 
when we considered this last proposition. 

The bullet is rotating rapidly about its 
axis; it is spinning. It is like a gyroscope. 
Just how much you know’ about gyro- 
scopes probably depends upon whether, 
when you were smaller than you are now, 
you played with a gyroscopic top. If you 
did, you remember that it would balance 
itself on a string, and that you could start 
it spinning, put it into its box, and set the 
box on one of its corners, where it would 
remain to the confusion of everyone who 
didn’t know there was a gyroscope inside. 
But what concerns us here is that the gyro- 
scepe has other and more complicated 
tricks. The spinning bullet 
is a regulation gyroscope, and 
when it moves both forward 
and sideways it makes use 
of one of the gyroscope’s 
more complicated tricks, and 
faces in the direction of its 
travel. 

You will recall that the 
bullet was going 2400 f.-s. 
forward and forty f.-s. side- 
ways. When it starts out it 
is traveling slightly slant- 
ways; but not for long. A 
characteristic of the gyro- 
scope exerts itself, and when 
the bullet has settled down 
to a fairly steady flight (a 
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matter of a small fraction of a second and 
of a few yards of travel) it has its nose 
pointed in the direction it is going. From 
then on it follows its nose, and while it 
may lose speed, it travels in the direction 
to which it settled down in the beginning 
of its flight. The bullet doesn’t go in the 
direction in which the barrel was pointed, 
but follows another line, at an angle with 
the direction in which it was shot. 

The direction the bullet takes depends 
upon its forward and crossways speeds. 
The bullet we were considering went 2400 
f.-s. forward and forty f.-s. sideways. That 
is the way it will travel, then. For every 
2400 feet straight out, it will go forty feet 
sideways. It will lose speed, certainly— 
it will take longer than a second to get out 
2400 feet. But when it has 
gone that far out it will have 
gone forty feet sideways. 

The bullet adjusted itself to 

those initial speeds. 
and so it will move 
that way, regard- 
less of time. The 
bullet’s direction 
of movement is 
shown in Figure 1. 

What we wanted 
to know was how 
far sideways the 
bullet was going in 
400 yards, or 1200 
feet. We can draw 
its path as in Fig- 
ure 2. It is going 
1200 feet out: how 
far sideways? 

We see that one 

side of the smaller 
triangle is one-half 
the corresponding 
side of the larger 
triangle. The tri- 
angles being similar, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that 
the side we want in the 
smaller triangle is also one- 
half the corresponding side 
of the larger triangle? This is, in fact, the 
case, it being in accord with the principles 
of geometry; and in going out 1200 feet 
the bullet goes twenty feet sideways. 
‘ There is another way to figure it out. 
We can imagine the bullet to be in a 
vacuum, where it loses no velocity, either 
forward or sideways. If the bullet kept 
its velocity it would take one-half second 
to go 1200 feet. If it went sideways at the 
same time, at the rate of forty feet a sec- 
ond, it would have gone twenty feet in 
that one-half second. Oddly enough, this 
method always works, because we are 
doing the same things here that we did 
before with the triangles. 

Another example: If the distance had 
been 600 yards, or 1800 feet, the vacuum 
time would have been three-quarters of a 
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second. In three-quarters of a second, at 
forty feet a second, the bullet would have 
gone sideways thirty feet. And this will 
check with the triangle method. 

That is the way vacuum time can be 
made to enter into the picture. It doesn’t 
come in unless we drag it in, but once 
there it is going to be handy. 

So the answer to our second proposition 
is this: If we fire from a train moving 
forty feet a second at a stationary target 
400 yards away, the bullet (with a muzzle 
velocity of 2400 f.-s.) will be carried side- 
ways twenty feet. 

Finally, then, we are ready to consider 
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Fig. 3 


what happens when we are on one train 
and fire at a target on another train moving 
parallel with us at the same speed and in 
the same direction. Evidently, if the bul- 
let goes forty feet behind when we are 
stationary, and twenty feet ahead when 
the target is stationary, we must combine 
the two when both shooter and target are 
moving; and we find that the bullet hits 
twenty feet behind under such conditions. 

Now, the way we got the forty feet in 
the beginning was by multiplying the 
speed of the train (forty f.-s.) by the 
actual time of flight of the bullet (one 
second); and the way we got the twenty 
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feet was by mu!tiplying the speed of the 
train by the time of flight in a vacuum 
(one-half second). Then we subtracted 
the second from the first, to get the deflec- 
tion. We could have obtained our answer 
by multiplying the speed of the trains by 
the difference between the time of flight 
and the vacuum time—the same thing that 
we did before, only in a different order. 
That makes our formula look like this: 
Speed of trains times the difference be- 
tween the time of flight and the vacuum 
time. This last difference is what is called 


“delay, so another way to put it is: Speed 


of trains times delay. 

Whether the trains are moving through 
the air, or the air moving by the trains, is 
immaterial. If we replace the speed of the 
trains going through station- 
ary air by the speed of the 
air going by the stationary 
trains, we get the familiar 

formula for wind 
effect: Speed of 
wind times delay. 

We can easily 
see that, with a 
given wind and 
two different bul- 
lets, the bullet with 
the longer delay 
will have the great- 
er deflection. That 
explains why the 
high-speed .22 is 
more sensitive to 
wind than the or- 
dinary .22. The 
time of flight is 
shorter in the case 
of the high-speed, 
but the delay is 
greater; therefore 
the wind deflection 
is greater. 

A good shape enables a 
bullet to approach the 
vacuum time as nearly as 
possible, and reduces the ef- 
fect of the wind. The .348 
and the .30-’06 illustrate that nicely. The 
.348 has a comparatively poor shape and 
loses speed faster than the .30-’06; hence 
it does not approach its vacuum time as 
nearly as does the .30-’06 with its better 
shape. Its deflection is correspondingly 
greater. 

The amount of deflection is very nearly 
proportional to the range: If the wind 
blows a bullet three inches off at 100 yards, 
it will be six inches off at 200 yards, and 
twelve inches off at 400. 

So far we have been considering cross 
winds at right angles to the plane of fire. 
That is, if the shooter is at the center of 
the circle and shooting toward 12 o'clock, 
we have been considering 3 or 9-o’clock 
winds. But there are winds from all 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Choke—Its Origin and Functioning 


By A. P. CURTIS 


A } YHERE are two great mysteries 
about the choke in a shotgun barrel, 
one being who first invented it, and 

when; and the other, why choking a barrel 

tends to centralize the shot pellets. It is, 
and probably always will be, a moot ques- 
tion as to the time choking (as we know 
it) was first discovered, and who was the 
discoverer. 

W. W. Greener, in his book The Gun, 
first published in England in 1881, says: 

“The principle of choke boring origi- 
nated with the Spanish gun makers about 

1781.” And further: ‘“Deveux in Le 

Vieux Chasseur published in 1835 said: 

‘I have seen these results produced by a 

barrel slightly opened at the muzzle, 

choked in the center and freed at the 
breech. I have seen the same results by 

a barrel choked two sizes at the muzzle.’ ” 

Greener also stated that “gunsmiths in 


England in 1789 were advertising match- 
less guns for sale bored on an improved 
“eres 

J. W. Walsh, in his book The Modern 
Sportsman’s Gun and Rifle, published in 
England in 1882, informs us that the 
London Field Committee awarded the 
Lane Prize of 10 guineas to a Mr. W. R. 
Pape of Newcastle (England), giving the 
following reason for so doing. To quote: 

“It appears that in May, 1866, Mr. 
Pape provisionally protected a new plan 
of boring guns in which the muzzle was 
left one size smaller than the barrel, which 
was bored out to within an inch of that 
part and then gradually enlarged up to 
the muzzle itself, the patent, however, 
was not proceeded with but the germ or 
principle of the boring now adopted is 
clearly there, though the proportions are 


different and the results might not have 
been the same. The 10 guineas have 
therefore been sent to Mr. Pape.” 
Greener also stated that “one J. L. 
Johnson of Young America (now Mon- 
mouth), Illinois, issued the following cir- 
cular in 1872: ‘Attention, Sportsman! 
Having discovered the principle by which 
a gun can be made to shoot close, I wish 
to call the attention of the shooting com- 
munity to the fact that I am now pre- 
pared to bore shotguns and guarantee 
them to put the whole charge in a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards, price $10.00... .’” 
Fred Kimble, now of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, in an article published in the De- 
cember 1933 issue of Outdoor Life, states 
that he invented choke boring as used 
today, in 1868, citing the several experi- 
ments he made before hitting upon the 
correct shape and constriction. He told 
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his secret and 
sent a pattern to 
“Joe” Long, a 
hunting compan- 
ion, who ordered 
a gun choke- 
bored from a 
Boston gunsmith 
by the name of 
Tonks. 

In his book 
Greener also 
claims to have 
been the first to 
successfully 
choke-bore gun 
barrels, in 1874. 

In their (Green- 

er’s) 1933 cata- 

logue they claim to have “introduced” 
choke boring in 1874, or eight years after 
the London Field had awarded a prize to 
W. R. Pape for a system of boring, be- 
cause “the germ or principle was there.” 

Fred Kimble states that he accidentally 
discovered choke boring by reaming out 
the bore of a muz- 
zle-loading gun 
barrel, leaving a 
tapered constric- 
tion one inch from 
the muzzle; but 
this was what we 
today term “over- 
choked.” The fir- 
ing results con- 
vinced him that his 
idea was wrong, 
and rather than 
take the gun apart 
to remove this con- 
striction by insert- 
ing a reamer into 
the bore from the 
breech end, he at- 
tempted to cut it 
out from the muz- 
zle end, but did 
not cut all of it out. In fact he only 
reduced the constriction, and left—at the 
extreme muzzle end—what we today term 
a “choke margin.” 

Did he thus discover or re-discover the 
choke principle and shape universally in 
use today? When it took eight years for 
a European gun-maker (Greener) to im- 
prove upon Pape’s system, it is reasonable 
to assume that Kimble had not at that 
time heard of the system. 

On the other hand, “Joe” Long, the 
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Fig. 4 


hunting “pal” to whom Kimble imparted 
his secret, and to whom he sent a pattern 
in proof of what he had accomplished, was 
the same J. W. Long who, according to 


Fig. 3 


Greener, wrote a lengthy chapter on the 
history and origin of choke boring, in an 


interesting work American Wild Fowl 
Shooting, in which he said: “I have posi- 
tive and reliable proof of its [choke bor- 
ing] having been practiced in this country 
[ America] according to the most approved 
manner of the present day [early ’70’s], 


Fig. 5 


over fifty years 
ago. The earliest 
person whom I 
have been able to 
trace a knowl- 
edge of it to, is 
Jeremiah Smith, 
a gunsmith of 
Smithfield, R. L., 
who discovered 
its merits in 
1827. I have 
evidence of sev- 
eral disinterested 
parties to the 
effect that Mr. 
Smith so bored 
guns at that 
time. Mr. N. 
Whitmore of Mansfield, Mass., in his day 
a noted rifle maker, worked for Mr. Smith, 
learned this method of boring from him 
and afterwards practiced it while doing 
business for himself. The writer, being 
dissatisfied with the shooting of his old 
muzzle loading gun, he in conjunction with 
a friend, Mr. F. 
Kimble, each 
agreed to obtain a 
new gun apiece, to 
be the closest 
shooting weapons 
to be obtained. 
Mr. Kimble or- 
dered a muzzle 
loader from a gun- 
maker of Peoria, 
Ill., and I a breech 
loader built in 
Boston. This gun, 
which was the first 
choke bore the 
writer possessed, 
he tried in July, 
tS rs 
All of which 
tends to show that 
when Kimble im- 
parted his secret to him, “Joe” Long began 
looking up the origin of choke boring, only 
to find that instead of being new, it had 
been in use for a great many years before 
1868. From this it will appear that Kim- 
ble was not the original discoverer of the 
choking of smooth-bore barrels as we know 
it today. 

A “roughening of the muzzle with a file 
on a long rod” as done by the Spaniard 
about 1781, or English gunsmiths an- 
nouncing “barrels bored on an improved 
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plan” in 1789 and “barrels slightly opened 
at the muzzle, etc.,” in 1835 (Greener’s 
The Gun), do now throw much light on 
choke boring as practiced for the last 67 
years. It only shows that many persons 
in many countries were striving to obtain 
better control or centralizing of the shot 
charge and a greater killing range than 
were possible with the then-prevailing 
cylinder bores. 

Therefore, if the authorities quoted can 
be relied upon as being accurate, I see 
no other conclusion than that choke bor- 
ing is an American 
invention, and that 
Jeremiah Smith of 
Smithfield, R. L, 
was the inventor; 
the year being 1827. 
On the other hand, 
if Smith’s method 
of choking, as was 
later Pape’s, was 
not “according to 
the most approved 
manner of the pres- 
ent day,” as claimed 
by Long in the early 
770’s, then Fred 
Kimble was un- 
doubtedly the inven- 
tor of our present 
shape of choking; 
and the year was 
1868. 

It is a well-known 
fact that Greener, 
who in England pio- 
neered in choking 
as it is done today 
—claiming to “have 
been the first to 
successfully choke 
bore gun barrels in 
1874,” had had a 
gun sent to him by 
Kimble to have his 
choke measured and 
duplicated, before 
the year 1874. 

Further, when 
Greener in their last 
catalogue states that 
they “introduced 
choke boring in 
1874,” they refer to its introduction in 
England. Undoubtedly it was a duplicate 
of Kimble’s choke. Also, in the field trials 
conducted by the London Field in 1858- 
1866 and 1875, it was not until the last 
trial that Greener’s guns won, and they 
were then all choke bored; their 8-bore 
being first in class 1, their 12-gauge first 
in class 2, while a 20-gauge was first in 
class 4. 
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Effect of Choke Upon Shot Charge 


Since its inception, many theories have 
been advanced as to why and how the 
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choke centralizes the distribution of shot 
pellets. Some believe “the elongation of 
the shot charge in passing through the 
constriction or choke, acts not unlike the 
nozzle of a water hose, etc.” Another 
has defined choke as “that peculiar forma- 
tion of bore by which the divergence of the 
pellets of a charge of shot, in their flight, 
is greatly modified and controlled.” We 
also have been told that choke “is merely 
a means of negativing shot pressure.” 
Another theory advanced is that “the 
charge is encased in a leaden shell of their 
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own outer pellets which have been dented 
and welded together by the choke, this 
later breaking up into individual pellets 
during flight.” 

It has been claimed that “it [choke] 
causes the pellets to cross the axis of the 
bore in flight and arrive at the objective 
at the opposite side from their original 
position when passing through the choke, 
this deflection being caused by the tapered 
‘lead’ from the bore diameter to that of 
the muzzle margin.” This latter theory is 
the most reasonable, in my opinion, after 


my having made many firing tests to 
demonstrate its tenability. One of these 
tests will later on be described and illus- 
trated. 

The Peters Cartridge Company claim 
that this problem has been made clear by 
photographs of shot charges in flight from 
a full-choke and cylinder-bore barrel. 
These photographs, termed “sparko- 
graphs,” are taken by a special electric 
photographic apparatus that exposes the 
negatives for only one-millionth part of a 
second. The late Philip P. Quayle, D. Sc., 

while with the 
United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, 
perfected this sys- 
tem of making 
spark photographs, 
and described it in 
detail in numerous 
technical publica- 
tions. Upon sever- 
ing his connections 
with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 
Doctor Quayle 
joined the labora- 
tory staff of the 
Peters Cartridge 
Company, and had 
a little difficulty at 
first in convincing 
his associates there 
of the extreme 
value of spark pho- 
tography in ballistic 
work. 

The Peters Bal- 
listic Institute is the 
only ammunition 
laboratory in the 
world using spark 
photography in their 
routine work, and 
the Peters firm de- 
serves great credit 
for this important 
advancement. 

Because of their 
ballistic value, and 
as they seem to fit 
into the picture I 
am trying to paint, 
I have secured from 

Peters several sparkographs, with permis- 
sion to use them. 

Figure 1, showing a charge of No. 6-C 
shot in flight four feet from the muzzle of 
a 12-gauge cylinder-bore barrel, certainly 
vividly illustrates the disturbing influence 
of wads and gas blast. The pressure of the 
wads upon the rear of the shot column has 
affected the shot in the entire length of 
the charge. 

Figure 2 depicts a charge of No. 6-C 
shot at the same distance from the muzzle 
of a 12-gauge full-choke barrel, illustrat- 
ing how the shot column has been elon- 
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gated or strung out by its necessary re- 
formation in reducing its diameter so as 
to pass through the constriction, or choke. 
This stringing of the pellets is peculiar to 
shot from a choked barrel only. The ex- 
planation runs: “As those pellets behind 
the first one or two layers suffer a velocity 
loss as they pass through the choke, the 
loss becoming. more pronounced toward 
the rear of the shot column, the progres- 
sive loss of velocity produces the stringing 
effect at the muzzle of the barrel. The 
stringing is accomplished in such a man- 
ner that the wadding does not affect the 
lateral dispersion of the shot except a 
small percentage at the rear of the charge 
after it has emerged from the muzzle 
* * * if the shot were not strung out, 
the wadding would influence the lateral 
dispersion of practically all of the shot 
CUBEBE 5.3” 

It sounds logical, and seems to confirm 
the theory advanced by General Baden- 
Powell and others many years ago. It is 
a well-known fact that the powder wads 
from a cylinder-bore travel farther than 
those from a full-choked barrel. On the 
other hand, it seems incredible that the 
choke, or anything else, could retard the 
velocity of wads propelled by the gas at 
a barrel velocity of from 1200 to 1300 
feet per second. 

After viewing Figure 3 there should be 
no question as to the ability of the wads 
and gas blast to “pancake” and divert shot 
pellets; for here we have a wonderful 
photographic reproduction of the terrific 
blast of gas that takes place upon escaping 
from a confining barrel. Note the wads 
pressing upon the rear of the column of 
shot, and the agitated air in front of the 
charge, that has been forced out of the 
bore. 

The wad contact shown in Figure 1 is 
seen to be affecting the entire shot charge, 
while in Figure 2 it is disturbing only a 
few pellets at the rear of the column, sug- 
gesting that something has retarded the 
speed of the wad. On the other hand, this 
photograph could also support the theory 
that wads are not retarded, and that the 
shot does not experience any velocity 
loss; but rather that the shot at the for- 
ward part of the column has experienced 
a slight gain in velocity by being forced 
through the choke, just as a water-hose 
nozzle will, with the same pressure, throw 
a smaller stream a greater distance. But 
a charge of shot does not have capillary 
attraction to hold it together, as does 
water. 

The Cutts Compensator has demon- 
strated what may be accomplished when 
all gas or wad interference has been re- 
moved from a column of shot, by produc- 
ing a better killing pattern and at greater 
ranges than is possible to obtain from a 
barrel with the conventional choking. 

I doubt if this vexing problem can be 


rightly said to be completely solved. I 
believe that these wonderful spark photo- 
graphs show more than is claimed for 
them. We will refrain from considering 
the cylinder bore, as no manufacturer to- 
day puts out a true cylinder barrel. All 
of them leave a slight constriction in the 
muzzle (not over .005-inch), as it was 
found that a shot charge from a true 
cylinder barrel was subject to the whole 
gamut of damaging influence on shot, ex- 
cept only the normal deformation caused 
by passage through a choke. 

Figure 4, a sparkograph showing the 
shot column from a cylinder-bored barrel 
37% feet from the muzzle, and Figure 5 
showing the shot column from a full- 
choked barrel at the same distance, illus- 
trate the formations which are to be com- 
pared later on. 

In my opinion the sparkograph of a 
shot charge taken soon after emerging 
from a full-choke barrel also shows that 
the pellets of shot in the central part of 
the charge fly in a fairly straight line to- 
ward the target, while those contacting 
the “lead” or tapered walls of the choke, 
as well as those closely adjacent, are de- 
flected from their original line of flight. 
It is obvious that all but the first one or 
perhaps two layers of shot must have 
their original grouping entirely changed 
and elongated before they can pass through 
the constriction, and may therefore suffer 
a velocity loss, as claimed. The fact that 
“the wadding does not affect the lateral 
dispersion of the shot” is because the 
powder wads have also experienced a 
slight velocity loss as well as part of the 
shot. In fact they were retarded while the 
shot column was being elongated. But 
whereas these strung-out pellets in the 
photograph appear to be flying straight, I 
contend that a great many of them are 
traveling at a tangent. Those contacting 
the taper of the choke, as well as those 
closely adjacent, are deflected and guided 
so that they cross to the opposite side of 
the shot column during their flight, and 
register on the opposite side of the target, 
while those in the central part carry on in 
a comparatively straight line. 

The truncated cone-shaped choke re- 
ceives the charge traveling at a barrel 
velocity of approximately 1300 feet per 
second, and through this choke the charge 
has to “pour.” It changes its formation in 
doing so, the forward and central shots be- 
ing untrammeled and continuing on their 
original path, while the others are acted 
upon directly or indirectly by the tapered 
choke, which changes their original for- 
mation as well as the direction of their 
motion. They are deflected at an angle 
equal to the angle of the choke’s taper, 
and these lagging pellets that show as 
strung out in the photograph, are destined 
to cross the line of flight and register on 
the opposite side of the target. 


In an article on this subject published 
in this magazine in December, 1933, I 
described some firing tests made many 
years ago to prove that this old theory 
was correct. The shells that were used 
had their shot charge composed of two 
sizes of pellets, so that these could be 
identified on the targets. A thin card was 
placed in the shot chamber of each shell, 
and 5%-ounce of No. 9-C shot loaded on 
one side of the card, and %-ounce of No. 
6-C shot on the other side. After making 
a mark on the outside of the shells to show 
the location of the larger shot, and remov- 
ing the card separator, shot wads were 
installed and the shells crimped. These 
were fired in different guns, some with the 
No. 6-C shot at the left in the shell cham- 
ber, some with it at the top, some at the 
right, and some at the bottom; and in- 
variably the patterns showed that the bulk 
of the larger and smaller shot had struck 
the targets in the opposite position to that 
which they had occupied in the gun. 

In order to further demonstrate just 
what happens, I recently made a series of 
targets spaced 5 yards apart and all made 
at one firing (page 24), using only one 
shell that had originally been loaded with 
1% ounces of No. 7%4-C shot. First 
the shot charge was removed and three 
pellets of BB shot installed at the junc- 
tion of the outmost powder wad and the 
paper wall of the shot pocket. After 
marking the outside of the shell to show 
the exact location of these BB pellets, the 
load of 714-C shot was replaced, was cov- 
ered by a wad, and the shell recrimped. 
In loading the gun, this shell was installed 
so that the BB shot were at the exact 
bottom of the shell chamber, or very 
nearly so. 

After making a total of 7 patterns at 
one time with this doctored load, circles 
were scribed on each pattern, of a diame- 
ter sufficient to include the bulk of the 
registered shot holes. In the pattern at 10 
yards, the three holes made by the large 
shot could not be identified, but at 15 
yards they were well defined. In examin- 
ing these several patterns it will be noted 
that the three BB shot gradually rose 
above the center, until they registered— 
on the last pattern, at 40 yards—near the 
upper periphery of the 30-inch circle. 

In pattern No. 1, at 15 yards, the three 
BB shot registered close to the center of 
the circle drawn to include the entire shot 
pattern, which in this case was 10 inches 
in diameter. These three BB shot holes 
were then assigned numbers, the lowest 
being No. 1, the one nearest the center 
being No. 2, and the upper one No. 3, 
this to enable tracing the upward move- 
ment of each pellet individually. 

In pattern No. 2, at 20 yards, a 16-inch 
circle was required, and BB pellets Nos. 
2 and 3 had moved upward in their 5-yard 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Federal Firearms Registration 
By C. B. LISTER 


MINGS has been quoted as hav- 

ing said: “Show me the man who 
objects to registering his guns and I'll 
show you a man who shouldn’t have a 
gun.” That is a fine resounding phrase— 
and a fine outstanding example of the At- 
torney General’s complete ignorance of his 
subject. 

The American people are in no mood 
for fine phrases. The demand today is for 
practical measures. 

From the practical standpoint, then, why 
does the average shooter feel that Federal 
Gun registration will work a hardship on 
him without any compensation in the form 
of quicker apprehension or more certain 
and speedy conviction of the criminal? 

First: Because the Federal Government 
possesses no local police power. The reg- 
istration of firearms by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would not of itself prevent any- 
one, anywhere from legally purchasing any 
kind of gun. Federal registration would 
entail no requirement that permission of a 
Federal agent be obtained in order to pur- 
chase or possess a gun. Some editors seem 
not to understand this important point. 
Known criminals could still legally possess 
guns in New York State or any other 
State merely by obtaining local permits 
just as they have done in the past—even 
while reputable business and professional 
men were being refused such permits! 

Second: Because the Federal Govern- 
ment, by registering a gun, could not un- 
der the Constitution thereby give a man 
authority to possess or carry that gun. The 
citizen would still have to comply with all 
local ordinances and State laws. Even 
though the Federal registering officer might 
know the gun owner to be a thoroughly 
reliable person, it would still remain within 
the power of the local police to refuse a 
permit to possess the arm which the gun 
owner had registered in compliance with 
the Federal law. The local police, having 
refused to grant a permit, could then in 
New York and some other States con- 
fiscate the gun and prosecute the owner for 
having possessed a gun without a State per- 
mit, even though he had complied with the 
Federal law! 

Third: Because dangerous criminals op- 
erate to a great extent with stolen fire- 
arms, the majority being stolen from Reg- 
ular Army, National Guard, and R.O.T.C. 
armories, police department arsenals and 
scout cars, and dealers. The theft of 
Government arms is already a Federal 
offense and the serial numbers of such 
stolen arms are already a matter of record. 
Similarly, the serial numbers of arms 
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stolen from dealers are already a matter 
of record with the manufacturers. 

Although the serial number is a mat- 
ter of record, there would be required 
also the fingerprints and the photograph 
of the owner of every firearm in the coun- 
try, and this includes every shotgun, every 
rifle, every pistol, as well as sawed-off 
shotguns and machine guns. 

We believe a murderer should be tried 
and convicted for murder, and sent to 
the electric chair. We think it is folly to 
provide legal machinery whereby a mur- 
derer may be tried for possessing an un- 
registered gun, given a light sentence, and 
a little later returned to society. 

A small proportion of the criminal 
world’s guns are stolen from individuals. 
What would be the effect of Federal reg- 
istration in such cases? Would it aid ap- 
prehension or conviction? The gun would 
obviously be registered in the name of the 
honest man from whom it was stolen! 
Should this gun turn up later at the scene 
of a murder, what record would be avail- 
able to aid the police? Merely the fact 
that a certain man, heretofore known as a 
reputable citizen, had been the Jast one to 
legally own the weapon, and that he had re- 
ported it stolen some days, weeks, months, 
or years back. There would be absolutely 
nothing to show who the crook was who 
stole the gun, or whether the original thief 
was the crook who had used it during the 
crime currently under investigation! 

Suppose the registered owner of a 
weapon is away; his home is burglarized; 
it is ten days or two weeks before he re- 
turns. Meanwhile a murder is committed 
and the police find the murder weapon, 
which is registered in the name of the 
man who is out of town! It has not been 
reported stolen (because the owner does 
not yet know his home has been burglar- 
ized). The perfectly natural thing for 
the police to do is to broadcast a “look- 
out” for the missing owner of the gun. 
An honest man thereby becomes a “fugitive 
from justice” without knowing it, and 
faces the ignominy of arrest at his vaca- 
tion hotel, and the notoriety in his home 
town papers of having been called upon 
to prove an alibi in a murder case. Far 
fetched? Not at all to anyone who knows 
the methods of operation employed in 
most American police departments. And 
the pathetic part of the picture is the fact 
that while the police are following the 
obvious “lead” to the innocent man, the 
real trail to the actual murderer is growing 
dimmer—and the registration of the gun 
has harmed rather than helped the appre- 
hension of the criminal. 


What if the theft is promptly reported 
to the “nearest Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue’? Several days will elapse before the 
letter is received and recorded at the Col- 
lector’s Office. Meanwhile the gun is 
found after being used in a murder. The 
police mind in all such cases would work 
(reasonably, too) along these lines: “The 
man who registered this gun was smart. 
How do we know he didn’t report his 
gun stolen just to throw us off the trail! 
We must make him prove an alibi.” 

The point must be kept clearly in 
mind that while the proposed Federal 
Registration of firearms implies Federal 
enforcement, the actual result would be 
use of the registration records by local 
police in probably 100 cases to every 
one case in which U. S. Government en- 
forcement agencies would have juris- 
diction. : 

Fourth: Why does a citizen object to 
registering his guns when he does not ob- 
ject to registering his automobile? Be- 
cause car registration is handled by State 
authorities who alone have the right to 
combine registration with permission to 
possess and use! The proposed Federal 
registration of guns could not carry with 
it permission to possess or use. The 
difference is obvious and conclusive! 

These are some of the practical reasons 
why sportsmen, through The National 
Rifle Association, are opposed to the At- 
torney General’s proposal for a Federal 
Firearms Registration Act. In opposing 
such a law we do not, however, say that 
nothing can be done about the use of 
firearms by criminals. A bill is now be- 
fore the United States Congress which we 
believe will be materially helpful. That 
bill was drafted by the Senate Crime Com- 
mittee, which gave more study to the 
subject than has ever been given before, 
or since, by any Committee of Congress. 
It is the Copeland Bill—Senate No. 3. 
This bill passed the Senate at the last 
session and will be reported out of Com- 
mittee for action by the House shortly 
after the regular session reconvenes. 

The National Rifle Association urges 
the passage of Senate 3 without delay, be- 
cause it strikes directly at the criminal 
use of firearms instead of indirectly 
through the honest citizen’s possession of 
a gun; because it gets down to the prac- 
tical side of the case instead of the theoret- 
ical side; because it adds no new taxes on 
the shooter; and because it will place an- 
other weapon against the interstate crim- 
inal in the hands of the Attorney General’s 
own Federal Bureau of Investigation in- 
stead of in the Treasury. 
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When Hunters Were Also 
Hunted 


By GILBERT IRWIN 


7 PIONEER days in the eastern moun- 
tains and in the Ohio and _ tribu- 
tary valleys—the “first frontier”—hunting 
was a necessity, both for self-preservation 
from fierce bears, wolves and other wild 
animals, and for food supply. Following 
the Revolution and the border Indian 
wars, every person, even those of the 
feminine sex, was skilled with the rifle; 
and, aside from the cultivation of the 
sparse farms in the woodlands, hunting 
offered about the only source of profitable 
effort, providing as it did the meat supply 
and the pelts which often formed the 
medium of exchange. 

You’ve heard that old tale of the moun- 
taineer buying his postage stamps with a 
coonskin and getting his change in muskrat 
pelts. That was often an actual fact when 
applied to purchases of ordinary merchan- 
dise at the trading posts of the “first fron- 
tier.” When the British set the style by 
offering bounties for scalps during the 
Revolution, the Colonies countered with 
premiums for the scalps of Indians, the 
price running as high as $150 for a dead 
redskin or a bit of his tously hair as 
evidence of the killing; and, as scalps were 
much more easily transported than live 
Indians, scalp-lifting offered an occupa- 
tion and a good source of revenue for the 
expert pioneer woodsmen. 

Then followed the bounties upon wild 
animals, from bears and wolves down even 
to squirrels and crows, for the prevalence 
of all kinds of wild life made it almost 
impossible to raise crops of any kind on the 
primitive farms with the crude implements 
and methods then in vogue. Skins and 
furs also furnished much of the pioneer’s 
clothing—trousers, coat, cap, gloves, boots 
or moccasins—for they dressed much in 
Indian fashion. 

The hunting skirt was a queer garment, 
a much more complete one-piece body cov- 
ering than is feminine dress today. It was 
a loose garment reaching to the knees, 
made wide to lap over when belted, and 
had a fur or leather cape which covered 
the shoulders, and which was usually 
fringed or fantastically decorated, the idea 
seemingly having been to display the most 
brilliant colors regardless of the effect 
upon the hunted. It might be a good 
outer garment these days as barrage 
against the army of dangerous hunters in 
deer season. In the pockets of the shirt 
were carried provisions, ammunition, tow 
for wiping the rifle, and other articles of 
the hunt. 

The bullet bag was fastened to the belt 


in front, while tomahawk was suspended 
at the right side and hunting knife at the 
left. Homespun linen, deerskins and other 
pelts furnished the materials for this queer 
costume. A man’s life and the lives of his 
family depended upon the trusty rifle in 
many ways, and every boy looked forward 
to the time he would become the owner of 
one of those ancient 6-foot-long, 10 or 15- 
pound protectors and game-getters. 

In those days wolves were dangerous, 
and black bears raided the mountain clear- 
ings, attacking humans, for then they had 
not yet learned to fear generations of gun- 
toting men. It was no uncommon experi- 
ence for bears to chase travelers on the 
mountain trails, and for wolf and panther 
packs to tree woodsmen, for, while it was 
possible to shoot one or more of them, no 
man or small party was a match for dozens 
of hungry, howling wolves or panthers. 

Crist Shockey, a pioneer hunter of the 
Pennsylvania mountains, was treed by a 
pack of wolves one evening while return- 
ing from a hunt. All night long they 
howled around the big pine in which he 
perched, in zero weather, at times devour- 
ing one of their own number who became 
injured, clawing the tree and leaving marks 
which could be seen many years after. 
When daybreak came they sought their 
dens, and Shockey climbed down and made 
his way to his cabin, where he was long 
recovering from frostbites of that nerve- 
wracking night. Near the cabin was a 
spring which never froze over and to which 
bears, wolves and panthers came for water. 
The old hunter caught hundreds of them 
in traps and picked them off with his rifle, 
and to this day it is called Wolf Spring. 

Shockey was a German, a soldier of the 
Revolution, who located in the western 
Pennsylvania mountains after the war as a 
trapper and hunter. He marketed his pelts 
each year in Hagerstown. In 1807 he took 
his winter catch east on two pack horses, 
and, after making his sale, stopped at a 
store to buy a copy of the “Hagerstown 
Almanac,” which even at that early day 
was found along with the Bible in every 
frontier cabin. Shockey could not read, 
and when the dealer offered him a bargain 
he bought a large bundle of the almanacs, 
expecting to sell them at a good profit on 
his way over the mountains; but when he 
offered them for sale it was discovered 
that the dishonest dealer had sold him the 
useless almanacs of the previous year! 

In the mountains, near Shockey’s cabin 
at Wolf Spring, lived James Kelly, another 
early woodsman, and the two often hunted 


and trapped in company. One morning 
Shockey went to the Kelly cabin, but 
found only traces of human hair and blood, 
and, following the trail, found the hunter 
at a nearby stream washing the blood from 
his head and face. He had bunked close 
to the cabin walls, and a panther had 
clawed out the chinking and then reached 
in and seized Kelly by the scalp and about 
snatched him bald-headed. 

Bounties ranging from $8 to $10 up 
were offered by the different frontier coun- 
ties for wolf, panther and bear scalps. 
The hunters usually cashed in their scalps 
in the counties offering the highest boun- 
ties, and in one case a cunning mountain 
hunter on the border of Westmoreland and 
Somerset counties, in Pennsylvania, placed 
the carcasses of dead horses and cattle just 
across the line in the former county where 
the bounty was $20, double that in the 
latter county, and thus he made his kills 
at the highest profit and without resorting 
to subterfuge to prove that the wolves 
and panthers were actually killed within 
that county. 


A HOME-MADE MACHINE REST 
(Continued from page 15) 


paratively light recoil. At its best with 
the 52, it nevertheless gave some very good 
groups with several Hornets, and with a 
.25-35—all having rather heavy barrels. 
It did not do so well with my 54-.250-3000, 
though the vertical measurements were 
1% inches and under, and the horizontals 
3 inches—at 100 yards. This standard 54 
barrel is quite light, of course. 

And now for the rest itself. The pic- 
tures show about what it is like, and in- 
dicate how it is used. I think Mr. Addicks 
still has the patterns for the castings we 
used in its construction. The drawing is 
only approximately correct. Were I to 
have another one built I would make only 
minor changes—if indeed any at all. 

As to the method of operation, there 
isn’t much to tell. I pull the trigger with 
my thumb against the guard, and keep my 
whole right arm as limp as possible. 
Slightly better results seem to be obtained 
when the operator stands to the right of 
the rest. The trigger-pull appears to have 
a slight effect upon performance, and I 
have built a pneumatic trigger-puller which 
should eliminate this error. However, I 
doubt if it will greatly improve accuracy. 
The gun should be pushed forward “into 
battery” very gently. A heavy 52 will 
recoil about %-inch, and when it is pushed 
forward again it should be stopped in its 
motion by a collar, clamped to the barrel, 
striking the forward V. The finger pro- 
jecting downward from this barrel clamp 
should not strike anything, but merely 
rest against a straight edge when firing, to 
eliminate cant or any change in cant, as 
shown in the illustrations. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





The great advantage of a machine rest 
is speed of operation, and the fact that it 
does not get tired. You can shoot fifteen 
10-shot groups in an hour, and your eyes 
don’t blur and cause a spreading of the 
groups toward the end of the string, be- 
cause you do not depend upon your eyes 
for results, and do not strain them. When 
I move the rest over I look through the 
scope sight merely to locate the next group, 
and look at the finished group through the 
spotting scope. That’s all. 

One fact which is just as apparent with 
a machine rest as in the case of any other 
kind of shooting, is that the small bore 
rifle has its off days, on which it shoots 
poor groups—even with its chosen ammu- 
nition. This is mot due to wind: I have 
seen it happen under perfect conditions. 


MACHINE REST GROUPS—100 Yards—My 1% x 28 Addicks—barrel 52—Super Match. 
Gun not cleaned—left fouled with Super Match. 


to outside centers. 


ever, it should be said, I am not a good 
shot. The machine rest, on the other 
hand, has given several 34-inch groups, 
quite a few 15/16 and 1-inch ones, while 
its best 10-shot group to date measures 
just over 11/16-inch. 

What you really want to find out from 
a machine rest, and what you really want 
to know about a rifle, is “What sort of 
accuracy can I count on—in the match 
two weeks from now?” For this informa- 
tion, study the larger “boxes” (series of 
five 10-shot groups) made in a good ma- 
chine rest—on an off day for your gun, 
and you won’t be far wrong. Don’t pay 
any attention to the small groups. They 
are more or less due to luck. And don’t 
count on the averages. But give heed to 
your largest groups and you will see why 


Measurements 


September 25—Perfect conditions (minus) 


Box 1 1-3/8” 1-5/16” 7/8” 


September 27—Very slight puffs of wind. 


1-3/16” 


Largest Xs 
1-3/8” 48 


Average 


9/16” 1.06” 


Gun had to be shot with other ammunition, Lesmoke, 


and cleaned 


Box 1 = 1-1/2” 1-3/8” 


October 6—Perfect conditions—still, foggy, humid. 
Forenoon test. 


since September 27. 
1-1/4” 
1” 


1 15/16” 
2 

3 2” 

4 

5 


1-3/8” 
1-7/16” 


7/8” 

15/16” 
1-1/8” 3/4” 
1-7/16” 1-1/4” 

Average of above 5 boxes, 1/11”. 


Same day—gun not cleaned—same ammunition. 


1-3/8” 


11/16” 
1-1/8” 
1-1/16” 
1-5/16” e* 
Largest, 1-7/16”. 


Arrived at range at 4:00 p. m., 


Xs 
Poor 


Average Largest 


1-1/8” 1.47” 2” 


Bore had been left fouled with Super Match 


250 rounds 
Average Largest Xs 
1-3/8” 48 


1.10” 

4.22” 1-7/16” 48 
1.02” 
+ .33” 
1.20” 


1-1/16” 
1-3/8” 
15/16” 
1-1/4” 


1-1/8” 50 
1-3/8” 48 
1-7/16" 47 
Xs, 241. 


left after firing 


200 rounds, at 4:45 p. m. 


1-3/8” 
” 


1 
1-1/8” 15/16” 
1-3/8” al 


1-5/16” 
7/8” 

1-1/16” 

7/8” 
Average of above 4 boxes, 1.08”. 


Largest, 1-7/16”. 


Largest Xs 
1-7/16” 48 
1-3/16” 49 
1-3/8” 49 
1-3/8” 49 


Average 
$.22° 
0.95” 
1.08” 
1.08” 


1-7/16” 
1-3/16” 
11/16” 
1-1/16” 
Xs, 195. 


Average of 9 boxes, 450 rounds fired this day. 1.10”. 


Largest group fired, 1-7/16”. 
Total Xs, out of 450 rounds, 436. 

Out of above 45 10-shot groups, 20 were 1” or under. 

Barrel heated unpleasantly at breech, but this heat disappeared entirely 2” ahead of fore-end. 
Gun and ammunition same throughout. 

All the targets shot October 6, a. m., have been very damp, due to heavy fog (250 rounds). 


Another fact which we all know but 
which the machine rest particularly em- 
phasizes, is the importance of ignition. I 
have been interested to note that those 
lots of ammunition which consistently 
show great vertical dispersion in the ma- 
chine rest, in all 52’s tried, show the great- 
est difference in velocity in Tom O’Neill’s 
chronograph. The converse is likewise 
true. 

Theoretically, a crack shot—either prone 
or with bench rest—should shoot smaller 
groups than the machine rest will shoot 
for this reason: When a good shot sees 
his shots begin to edge over to one side 
of the group, he can hold over to the other 
side. And, if all goes well, the hold-over 
will just compensate for the tendency of 
the shots to drift, a very small group re- 
sulting. At least this is the theory. In 
practice, however, it hasn’t worked that 
way with me, even with single groups. 
The best I have ever done is a 15/16-inch 
group prone (once), and a 34-inch group 
on the bench rest (also just once). How- 


JANUARY, 1938 


you got an “8” in that last match out of 
your pet rifle—after you had been telling 
the boys how it had shot a 10x possible 
the day before! For small bore match 
rifles are like children: when you par- 
ticularly wish them to show off, they be- 
have like the devil! 

That a rest like this one of ours will 
give you the right answer, is pretty well 
proved by the incident before mentioned 
where the machine-rest groups saved a 
barrel from the scrap pile, that same 
barrel later bearing out the machine-rest’s 
testimony in the St. Petersburg matches. 





THE .22-3000 LOVELL 
(Continued from page 13) 


ground, and erected a series of posts to 
hold paper target screens at 50-yard inter- 
vals. Lacking a transit or surveyor’s level, 
we attempted to align the targets from the 
firing point with a ten-power Fecker scope, 
beginning with the most distant one at 250 
yards, and working back to 50 yards. The 


morning of the experiment was particularly 
hot, and the bright sun shone unmercifully 
as we brought our paper targets up on the 
line. All this preparation took hours, but 
finally, after checking and rechecking, we 
were ready to fire. By this time it was 
hotter than ever, the wind had come up, 
and considerable mirage was running. 

Aiming at the 50-yard target, Doctor 
Ellis commenced firing, from an impro- 
vised rest. The 50-yard target showed a 
half-inch group, and at 100 yards we had 
an inch group. From 100 yards onward 
the effect of the paper targets upon the 
flight of the bullets increased. Groups 
widened out beyond 100 yards, but main- 
tained a consistent pattern. Obviously, 
however, passage through the paper targets 
was causing an increasing amount of de- 
flection of the bullets from their normal 
line of flight. This was proved when 
Doctor Ellis shot groups at 200 and 250 
yards without screens. 

In these experiments we settled upon 
two loads as being the most accurate: 17 
grains of HiVel No. 3 with the Winchester 
soft-point 45-grain bullet, and 16% grains 
of HiVel No. 3 with the Lovell-Sisk 50- 
grain sharp-lead-point jacketed bullet. 
These gave the best results in our par- 
ticular Winchester 54 rifle chambered by 
Hervey Lovell. 

Several one-day hunts were taken. We 
used the 45-grain soft-point Winchester 
bullet for crows, chucks, and hawks, and 
the 50-grain Lovell-Sisk load for coyotes. 
Both loads are superlatively accurate, and 
require no change of sight setting for hunt- 
ing. Kills were made repeatedly on crows, 
hawks, and chucks up to 200 yards. 
found, in hunting, that in any wind in 
which we could hold for close shooting, 
the effect of the wind on the bullet could 
be practically disregarded. 

In June we hunted for a week east of 
the Cascade Mountains in Oregon and 
Washington, and both loads were found 
to be extremely satisfactory under variable 
hunting conditions. It was on this 1200- 
mile trip that a chance was afforded to 
test the Lovell-Sisk 50-grain sharp-soft- 
point bullet on a large coyote under 
unusual circumstances. My son and I had 
sighted four woodchucks on a rock, taking 
their early morning sun bath. I was all 
set to shoot, when a coyote barked on 
the hill above us. It is common to hear 
coyotes barking and howling at night, but 
never before had either of us heard one 
yapping in broad daylight. Thoughts of 
the four chucks vanished as we scanned 
the hillside for a glimpse of the gray 
marauder. I swapped the 45-grain for 
a 50-grain load. As I closed the bolt, I 
spied the coyote moving slowly from left 
to right along the skyline. He was oblivi- 
ous of us, partially concealed as we were 
at the bottom of the hill in the brush and 
small firs. When the coyote stood still 


We 
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for an instant I managed to get the cross- 
hairs placed just back of the shoulder 
point, for a heart shot. At the report of 
the rifle the animal dropped like a polled 
ox. The tail flopped twice, and that was 
all. 

We were elated at the result, and 
climbed the hill to examine the kill. The 
bullet had left a tiny hole where it had 
entered, and its entire explosive energy 
had been expended within the body of the 
coyote, where it had stopped. With a tape 
we found the range to be 208 yards. 

Never have I seen a quicker, cleaner 
kill on a coyote with any load. It appears 
that these light bullets traveling at high 
velocity expend their entire energy on the 
animal tissue of game of this size, without 
passing through the body. The explosive 
effect of the bullet is devastating. 

Now as to ammunition. Since the fac- 
tories do not make it, we have to roll our 
own. We use the Wilson shell-trimmer 
and the loading tools provided by Mr. 
Lovell, resizing shells after each time fired. 
The shells are easy and inexpensive to 
load. 

Our conclusions dre that the .22-3000 
Lovell is the ideal cartridge for the var- 
mint-hunter. It is consistent in perform- 
ance, accurate, deadly, and does not have 
an objectionably loud report. The rifle is 
easy to clean, and shows no signs of metal 
fouling. And above all, the !ead is not 
finicky or temperamental. 

It is a true “natural”. 
Hervey Lovell! 


More power to 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CAMERA 
(Continued from page 5) 


relative density of different negatives, and 
quickly become accustomed to judging 
correct exposure. 

Another great advantage in making 
prints by enlargement is the ability to 
shade any thin or underexposed portion 
of the picture for part of the total time of 
exposure, thus producing a better print. 
This little trick also soon becomes an auto- 
matic habit. 

The development of prints is such a 
simple matter that most amateurs know 
all that is needed. If not, another five 
minutes spent in reading instructions that 
come with each package of paper will 
make the process clear. 

Concerning the use or many uses to 
which the miniature camera may be put, 
a miniaturist could write a large book. 
We are only interested in its adaptability 
to the sportsman. 

The miniature camera is compact, rigid, 
and manufactured with precision. It will 
carry in the vest or coat pocket, on the 
belt or in the rucksack. The pocket is the 
best place, as it is handiest for quick use 
on game. It should be gotten into action 
as quickly as a rifle. 
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Robustly built, not easily put out of 
line by a fall, with the lens built right into 
the body, these small cameras are well 
fitted for hard usage in the woods or on 
the trail. 

No camera really excels the miniature 
type for quick action on game. 

Most of these outfits automatically set 
the shutter and wind the film at the same 
time. It is not necessary to take the eye 
off the game while winding, as the mech- 
anism stops when the new film is in place. 
The lens is brought into position in one 
pull, and stops without being watched. 

A good man behind a miniature camera 
can shoot pictures as fast as a hunter can 
operate the bolt on his rifle and fire aimed 
shots. 

If you are going to get fancy and blow 
yourself to a long-focus or telephoto lens, 
then the miniature camera really begins 
to put on seven-league boots and step out 
with some of its big brothers. In other 
words, the long-focus lens will give you a 
larger image of any subject you choose to 
photograph. It has the effect of bringing 
the game nearer to the camera where the 
camera cannot be moved up to the game. 
This so often happens in photographing 
wild animals. 

When using long-focus lenses, there is 
one interesting point about which we must 
not become confused: If a miniature 
camera with a six-inch lens makes a pic- 
ture of a deer at a given distance, the 
deer’s image on the film will be exactly 
the same size as that produced by any 
other camera (Graflex, Kodak, or what- 
not) equipped also with a six-inch lens. 
The standard lens usually supplied with a 
miniature camera is of 2-inch focus (rela- 
tively short). This insures greater depth 
of focus or definition in comparison to the 
longer-focus lenses. This means that at 
any given aperture or speed at which we 
set the lens opening, we get greater sharp- 
ness of objects near and far from the 
camera. Thus errors in judging distance 
are not of such vital importance—and 
every hunter knows the difficulty of judg- 
ing distance under varying conditions. 

The curtain-type shutter, built into 
miniature cameras and placed close in 
front of the film, is more efficient in many 
ways than the between-lens types such as 
the Compur or others found on most 
Kodaks. This extra efficiency allows one 
to “stop” fast-moving game passing at 
right angles before the camera, at slower 
shutter speeds than with the between-lens 
shutter. This extra exposure may make 
the difference between a successful picture 
and a failure, if the light is poor. 

For the sportsman who is interested in 
photographing speed subjects, such as 
track meets, skating or skiing carnivals, 
horse races, rodeos, and speed-boat races, 
the expensive makes of miniature cameras 
with fast lenses, curtain shutters, and 


automatic shutter winding, will be swell 
outfits. However, the average hunter or 
fisherman who just wants to take a handy 
little pocket camera along on his week- 
end jaunt through the fields, woods, or 
streams, will get all the quality pictures 
he wants from the cheapest varieties of 
miniature outfits. And there are several 
on the market under $25.00—all reliable. 

I will not attempt to dig into the many 
refinements of the best miniature cameras, 
as these are all well exposed. I might say 
even over-exposed, in the various catalogs. 
I have tried to remain fundamental in my 
consideration of this type of camera as 
adapted to the sportsman’s requirements. 

The miniature camera has come upon 
us with a rush—too much of a rush for 
its own good. In many instances, early- 
day novices were not properly prepared 
and educated to the use of this camera 
and subsequent processing. The equip- 
ment itself was unstabilized and not fool- 
proof. 

Today it is another story. Every step 
from the camera to the enlarger has been 
well tried out and simplified. Any sports- 
man who will take an interest in making 
the photographs of his trips, and then still 
show enough interest to develop and print 
his pictures, may go ahead via the minia- 
ture camera with full confidence of early 
success. 

There are over half a million others 
doing it, so why not you? But fo’ de 
Lawd’s sake, don’t become a camera 
crank! Master your camera—don’t let it 
master you. 





CHOKE 
(Continued from page 26) 


flight approximately 114 inches, and No. 1 
pellet approximately 144 inches, and ap- 
parently to the left. In the 20-inch pat- 
tern, No. 3, at 25 yards, the 26-inch pat- 
tern, No. 4, at 30 yards, and the 30-inch 
patterns Nos. 5 and 6, at 35 and 40 yards, 
respectively, all three BB pellets show a 
decided trend toward the upper area, 
although in a staggering path. This is very 
evident in the graph shown in Figure 7. 
The apparently erratic course of the pel- 
lets is easily understood, as the only way 
to establish the approximate center of 
each pattern was by scribing a circle after 
—not before—firing, to include the bulk 
of the shot holes; and this may not have 
been the true center. 

In analyzing this graph it will be noted 
that the total upward movement of No. 1 
BB pellet approximated 6 inches, this pel- 
let starting 134 inches-below the horizon- 
tal line at the left of the vertical, and 
ending 4% inches above the horizontal, 
and still at the left of the vertical line. 
Pellet No. 2 started 34-inch below the 
horizontal and the same distance to the 
left of the vertical, and traveled a total 
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distance upward of approximately 1034 
inches, ending its recorded flight 10 inches 
above the horizontal and 4% inches to the 
right of the vertical. Pellet No. 3 had its 
vertical path—after 25 yards’ flight—ap- 
proximately 634 inches from its initial 
mark on the 15-yard target. From the 
center of the chart, however, No. 1’s 
travel totals approximately 8 inches, No. 2 
runs 11 inches, while No. 3 travels but 
9 inches. 

What phenomena could cause the simi- 
larity in flight of all three BB shot? It 
doesn’t seem possible that any deforming 
of these pellets passing through the cone 
of the chamber into the true bore would 
affect and influence all three pellets in a 
tangential course, and all in the same gen- 
eral direction. The reducing of the diame- 
ter of the shot charge in passing through 
the chamber cone undoubtedly disturbed 
the three larger shot to some extent, thus 
accounting for Nos. 1 and 3 not traveling 
upward as far as No. 2; though, after all, 
this is conjecture only. All three pellets 
were undoubtedly deflected by the choke, 
directly or indirectly, so as to cross the 
line of the bore’s axis. 

Now let us analyze the photographs of 
shot in flight at 12% yards, from a cylin- 
der and from a full-choke barrel (Figures 
4 and 5). 

The diameter of the shot charge from 
the cylinder bore is much greater than 
that from the full-choke, and not all of 


this shot dispersion can be laid to wad 


interference. The charge was forced 
through and guided by a bore cylindrical 
in shape its entire length, and carried on 
just as released, with the exception of 
those pellets that were diverted by wad 
pressure. Yet immediately it was freed 
from barrel control, the charge com- 
menced to spread or open up. 

To show that wads and gas blast do not 
affect the entire shot charge, a series of 
shots were made with a gun equipped with 
a Cutts Compensator, with no shot-control 
tube attached, the front end of the Com- 
pensator—in which the control tubes are 
usually screwed—acting in the same man- 
ner as the muzzle of a cylinder-bored gun 
barrel. The vents in the compensator per- 
mitted the release of all gas and wad pres- 
sure before the shot emerged from the 
front end. The average of several pat- 
terns was only 15% better than those 
made with a cylinder-bored barrel (with- 
out Compensator), demonstrating that the 
wad and gas disturbance on a charge of 
shot from a cylinder bore could rightfully 
be credited with deflecting only about 
15% of a shot charge from its initial line 
of flight. Viewing the photograph of the 
shot charge from a full-choked barrel the 
same distance from the muzzle (Figure 5), 
the charge will be seen to be not only 
strung out more than the charge shown in 
Figure 4, but of very much less diameter. 
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Bearing in mind the fact that the bore of 
a full-choke barrel’s muzzle is only ap- 
proximately .035-inch (about 1/32-inch) 
less in diameter than that of a cylinder- 
bore, it holds to reason that something has 
caused this great difference in the diame- 
ters of the shot charges. What more rea- 
sonable deduction is there than that the 
circumferential pellets have been deflected 
and are now crossing the line of the bore’s 
axis and continuing on their tangential 
path toward the target, the column grad- 
ually expanding from this point on in both 
sparkographs? The defense rests. 


THE ABC OF PISTOL SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 12) 


or jarring the sights from their correct 
position, you have performed a good 
squeeze. Otherwise you jerked the trigger, 
or have slipped into the habit of taking 
a poor grip; and more dry practice is in 
order. Every shooter, whether a beginner 
or expert, should frequently make this 
check on his trigger squeeze. 

A very common fault, and one that is 
easy for all shooters to acquire, is to for- 
get to “follow through.” In shooting, the 
eye is kept on the target, and the “follow 
through” consists in keeping the gun ex- 
tended in the full aiming position for sev- 
eral seconds after the shot has been fired. 
Never lower the gun immediately after the 
hammer falls. If you do you will soon be 
so anxious to see where the shot hit that 
you will begin letting the gun sag just 
about the time you think it is going to fire. 
Keep it out there until you have mentally 
called the shot value and position. Then 
bring the arm down, and see if you are 
right. 

Remember this: Do your dry-snapping 
practice just as conscientiously as you 
would were you actually shooting. Never 
snap a shot that isn’t let off with all the 
care you know how to give it. In dry 
practice you can learn more about the 
fundamentals of becoming an expert shot 
than in any other way. 

Habit, relaxation, concentration, trigger 
squeeze—these are the real essentials of 
good shooting. Bear them in mind in all 
your practice, and never fire a shot that 
is not as carefully let off as if a National 
Championship depended upon it. You will 
enjoy every minute of your practice, and 
learn many things while on the range 
besides how to shoot. 

And now, having discussed this shooting 
business at some length, and taken dry 
practice until everything seems to have 
become almost second nature, let’s load up 
and try a shot. 

First we cock the revolver. Then, tak- 
ing the gun in the left hand, with the left 
thumb between frame and hammer, we 
place it carefully in the right hand, with 
the muzzle pointing down the range. With 


the trigger finger outside the guard, we 
carefully place the thumb on the cylinder- 
latch, and wrap our three lower fingers 
around the handle. No pressure is exerted 
by the finger-tips. 

Now we take the proper stance, and 
assume the “Raise Pistol” position. The 
left hand should be comfortably placed. 

We take one fairly deep breath, and 
then expel it. Now another breath, which 
is only partly expelled, and then held with 
the throat. 

Now extend the arm, and allow the gun 
to “sag” from the shoulder until the sights 
are in perfect alignment at six o’clock on 
the bullseye. 

With the sights on, take up a little on 
the trigger. The sights swing off, so hold 
the pressure. Back on again, so take up 
a little more. Now the sights are off 
again, and we hold the pressure. Now 
they’re right again, so a little squeeze— 
with the trigger finger only 

BANG! that shot looked good—let’s 
look at the target. A ten, and a dandy! 





WIND-BLOWN BULLETS 
(Continued from page 21) 


“hours.” What allowance should be made 
for a 5 o'clock wind? 

The proper allowance is shown in Fig- 
ure 3. Fora 5 o’clock wind the deflection 
is only half of what it would ordinarily be. 

A head or tail wind blowing parallel 
with the ground has no appreciable effect 
upon the bullet’s path, even at-long target 
ranges. 

That is the theory of cross winds and 
the flight of a bullet. It has been ex- 
plained in other ways, and even slightly 
different answers have been obtained, but 
this explanation is the only one at all 
understandable by the non-mathematical 
gunner, and is quite satisfactory—espe- 
cially since the results have to be evaluated 
for what they’re worth in practice. 

In actuality, the results here obtained 
will be of value chiefly to the arm-chair 
theorist. Beside enabling the selection of 
a rifle that is not especially sensitive to 
wind, they will give the shooter a general 
idea of what wind does to his shots, and 
to what extent it may be blamed for 
misses. 

In actual rifle practice the big game 
hunter pays little attention to the effect 
of wind upon the bullet. With modern 
cartridges the effect of a strong wind at 
several hundred yards is only a few 
inches; and when the wind is strong enough 
to appreciably deflect the bullet, the diffi- 
culty of holding the rifle steady is the 
thing to which most attention is given. 
Even chuck, gopher, and crow hunters 
rarely bother about the wind: when it 
blows enough to be worth making an allow- 
ance for, the day is a poor one for accurate 
shooting. 
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“PALMA KLEANBORE” ANNOUNCED 


FOR 1938 * % THE TARGET OF THE MONTH * x N ATI ON 
CHAMPIONSHIP itp aed tn dase | 


AMMUNITION new Remington 10X brassards for this 
swell target, scored at 100 yards with 


Declared hotter than ever! | “Palma Match” ammunition. Take a 
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Aiiiiaiiintaeniainiasaitian good look at that group, boys! That’s ; 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—Getting the kind of shooting which won him POSSIBLES an 1 
ready for the 1938 smallbore season? the California Indoor State Champion- : 
Then get hold of some of the new ship last fall. IMPOSSIBLES 
1938 “Palma Match” and “Palma aera 
Kleanbore’’ ammunition—these | by FRANK KAHRS 
new lots are the hottest Remington | Each month Remington will produce what is in their opinion, “The Target of the . 
has ever put out! | Month.” Only conditions: 1. It must be fired under N.R.A. rules. 2. Be witnessed E 


by two people. 3. Be fired within one month previous to the time it is mailed to us. 





Remember what they didin 1937! 4. Be fired with Remington ammunition or rifle. Send in “hot” targets to Frank 
at ae s victories = Kahrs, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
“Palma Match” were a complete 
sweep of the world’s championship 
matches at Helsinki, Finland, Al | ,, os 
Sharp’s victory in the New York | “Palma Kleanbore”’ fans are set to 
Metropolitan, Charlie Hamby’s 99- | Pile he total of their wins even | 
bull record in 200-yard Decimal | higher! | 
Swiss Match at St. Petersburg, Fla., 


a wholeslew of statechampionships, “(PAL MA MATCH’ AND“PALMA | ¥ 
“Turk” Samsoe’s victory at Sea 
KLEANBORE” SHOOTERS 


Girt, many outstanding wins at 





This year, “Palma Match” and | 








saat : ONAL 
ieedes’s tolanioe ts tar Wamex SCORE WINS AT George Rowell Wally Robbins My first and most important message dng 
States Championship. $0. CALIF. MATCHES Jim Crossman was shooting “Palma | t¢ you for 1938 is to tell you we now B, , ,, 


SHOOTERS ENTHUSIASTIC 
ABOUT “PALMA KLEANBORE” 


Everybody was talking at Camp 


GLENDALE, Cal.—Eighty-three | hard combination to beat. Jim took | ‘Palma Match” is as good as ever— 
riflemen gathered here for the So. | first in the Wimbledon. Floyd Day even better. ‘ Palma Kleanbore”’ is 
California Smallbore Champion- | won the Palma match with “Palma even hotter than it was at Camp Perry By, 103) 








Kleanbore” and a Model 37—a have our 1938 match ammo. ready. 


Perry about the new Remington | ships—and when thesmoke cleared | Match” ammunition. V. M. Corbin —I checked it myself! 

smokeless match cartridge “Palma | away, “Palma Match” and “Palma | and M. M. Heins were first in the * * * nin is als 
Kleanbore.” And no wonder! Any- | Kleanbore’’ shooters had accounted | Two Man event, shooting ‘Palma Don’t let anyone tell you that “Palma 

one who saw H. D. Allyn score 800 | for a majority of the wins. Match.” The Burbank R.&R. Club Match”’ Lesmok is on the way out! Bh before 
x 800 and a new World’s Cham- ‘‘Palma Match’’shooter George | won the Four Man event, with three We'll be making it as long as some Bis ground 
pionship at 50 Meters, or any of | Rowell was top man in the Short | membersshooting “Palma Match.” rifles won’t take smokeless. up this 
the other spectacular wins, knew | RangeIndividual and in the Dewar, The Long Range Individual went | ** * ‘ot Var 
that shooters’ enthusiasm for this | second in the 50 Meter, and second | to another Model 37—‘‘Palma | If some of you rifle club secretaries [between 
new cartridge was not exaggerated. | in the Aggregate. | Kleanbore” shooter, W.L. Robbins. | have a 16mm. projector, I can send By. Just | 


you some fine color movies I took at BM to the : 
rift 






Bisley, England, and on the way to Bide 
the World’s Championship Matches 
at Helsinki, Finland. Get your name 
in early so I can put it on the schedule Je few y 





GOOD NEWS FOR RIFLEMEN! 


Prompt shipments now being made on Model 37 “‘Rangemaster’’ 








—we’re getting more and more re FP shoul 

quests all the time. indoor ri 
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BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—Ever That Oklahoma University Pistol ly ches 





since the Modei 37 was announced, 
we've been swamped with many 
more orders than we could imme- 
diately handle. The Model 37 is a 
custom-built job—and it must Pea 
meet super-fine standards. It has No danger of gun slipping Long or Short armed shoot- Many a match has already 
taken time to step up production. withthisbroad,sharpcheck- erslike thiseasily adjustable been won with thisnewRem- 
Now, at last, we are able to make ered steel butt plate! front sling swivel. ington micrometer sight. 
prompt delivery. 

We want to thank the shooters 
and dealers who have waited so 
patiently for their Model 37’s. 

If any of you fellows haven’t 
seen or handled this gun yet, hot- 
foot it down to your dealer and 


Team has cleaned up in another match. FPition 
No less than ten matches went to Jf Par w 
Oklahoma Team Members in the Pix 9 "4801 
tol Events at the Oklahoma State # vera 
Matches at Okmulgee. The team im 9 €vel 
cludes Mark Cox, C. Whitehead, T. J. about n 
Sharpe, and F. C. Hideler. They all #F? "tote 
shot Remington Ammunition! Jack #100 a 
Louthan of Oklahoma City was also #P°™se it 
a winner, shooting Remington Ammu- f° have 
nition. at the | 
wou 
munition 
5 feet i 
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* * * 
The Carnegie Illinois Steel Company 
is behind the Vandergrift (Pa.) Rifle 


















take a look at it. If your dealer ~~ E : is ze eas 
. ‘ 4 re en 
eeat oun, wie us and well ene ; : ' ca ‘ , Club, in building a fine small bo knov 
a Heat treated working parts. Milled Steel, not stampings! Iron Sights at telescope height range with covered firing point. Alan ll get ¢ 
that you get one quick! Velvet smooth action. Ad- Left, the magazine. Right, eliminate need for cheek- watinge om 
justable trigger pull. single loading platform. piece. Rifle fits better. Salkeld is the sparkplug, and he in- JF" do a 
|. tends to put in a modern range and #4 goto 














A PAPER FOR PEOPLE WHO SHOOT 


O00 POS! WINS 


NSFIDAC TITLE WITH PALMA MATCH” 


ang 3 dye Coast team scores 985 x 1000 
Tops Akron, 0., Post by 1 point 
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ENTIRE TEAM SHOOTS “PALMA MATCH” 











HOLLYWOOD, Cal.—When the final scores in the American 
Legion National FIDAC Championship were counted, “‘Palma 
Match” had added another championship to its long string of tri- 


(NAL FIDAC CHAMPIONS; Post 43, Hollywood Cal., with John R. McQuigg umphs, and Post 43 of this city had added another beautiful cup 
y. Top row, left to right: Victor Massie, Leo Snell (Team Captain), L. D. Mulford. ° 
m, left to right: Lester A. Pope, Melvin Heins. Archie Goldsborough, fifth member | to its Trophy Room. 


m is not in the picture. | Eighteen Posts from widely separated parts of the country com- 
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we now 
ready. 





































ever— a — ° peted for the championship. The Hollywood team scored 985 x 1000, 
ug di fe AL LIUTIC WINS barely squeezed out the Akron, Ohio, Post’s crack team by a single 
ida real rifle club. With him are ; 


point. Third place went to the Lyons Post of New York, which 


mitell and Russ Walbeck. Bill Pat- Northern Calif. Title | scorea 980 x 1000. 


iin is also in this outfit. From all 


“Palma Bieati ift wi . 
xy out! Be nny andereeite will be heard | with “Palma Match” | 

















*> L. A. POPE IS HIGH MAN 
; saround. Anybody who wants to | ‘ 
Fw this outfit can find it two miles RICHMOND, L. A. Pope came through with FRED CLEMENS TAKES 
_ fol Vandergrift Bridge on Route Cal.—Al Ljutic a possible for the winners. Vic 
— between Vandergrift and Leech- was plenty hot at Massie scored 198 x 200, Melvin LEHIGH VALLEY 
in send @y. Just follow the signs directing theNorthernCali- Hei i 
eins had 196 x 200, as did 
ne . a x co as fornia Champion- Archie Goldsborough-thelatter CHAMPIONSHIP 
faces 0 e ship Matches here shooting a Model 37 Remington Scores 795 x 800 with 
ae * * * —and so was “R ter.”’ L. D. Mulford | 
a a angemaster. ° ° ulforda | “PALMA MATCH” 
shedule @e few years ago we brought out a Palma Match. ‘ii 
ore re M#Pshoulder .22 long rifle cartridge Al scored 1190 scored 195 x 200. —— Poor shooting conditions 
indoor rifle and pistol shooting and to take the title, Al Ljutic Like so many “ we individual 
eet Saeed 75 feet. I per- | also taking first and team champions the entire keep scores low 
. + ¢€ ;. . . . s 66 
re emmy an ee ee ane place in the iron sights Dewar with Hollywood team used Palma ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Tough 
match. , i a P y 399 x 400. Match” ammunition. conditions are the real test of a 
ent to Par wit the regular stuff. For icici rifleman’s skill. Fred Clemens, of 
he Pis- feason this fine ammo. never | is —_ r ; - Northumberland, Pa., proved this 


- State Hover and I think mostly because | i 


am im @Y ever read what we said on the MORE HOT 


i, T.d, about not shooting beyond 75 feet. 


when he won the Lehigh Valley 
Championship at this city from a 
field of about 60 riflemen. 


hey all §F! ¥rote in complaining that shoot- The championship match was 
! Jack #100 and 200 yards it keyholed. TARGETS twice over the a om 
as also Mm °wse it would! With shooting conditions as they 


were, Fred’s score of 795 x 800 
was 2 remarkable performance. 
Fred used ‘‘Palma Match,” of 


\mmu- §f* have a half million of this stuff | MADE WITH 


a the factory and if any of you 






















would like to shoot some real aah - , ‘ : 

ae 4é Here’s a target to be proud L. M. Yeargin of the Paris course. Ever notice how consis- 
mpany #Uition that cuts a clean hole up PALMA of—scored at 100 yds. by (Ill.) Rifle Club made this fine tently “Palma Match” comes 
) Rifle 5 feet in eith . : Butler H. Pratt of West group at 100 yds. with iron a 

er a rifle or a pistol Cumberland, Maine, with sights, shooting ‘‘Palma through when wind and weather 

1 bore #eknow how much you want and M ATCH” “Palma Match.” Just little Match.” Larry, was shooting are at their worst? 
: | tog right windage wou ave fora group, and did not touc 
pe Alan get ether. Some of the clubs can hima ae 10X possible. his sights during the string. 
he in- $F" do a lot of shooting at 50 feet 
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Let’s Break Into Print 


By W. F. SHADEL 


matches, turkey shoots, ranges and 

club houses blazing out from roto- 
gravure feature sections; others’ activities 
are carried with special mention under a 
columnist’s remarks of the sports day; still 
others are receiving most favorable atten- 
tion through feature articles which tie up 
target shooting with game conservation 
or firearms safety training, or many other 
closely aligned angles; while the weekly 
matches of the ordinary club receive their 
rightful place on the local sports pages 
along with the other field of competitive 
games—and in many cases this publicity 
appears with frequent regularity. That 
is as it should be, and represents some 
real live news sense and long sighted pub- 
licity values on the part of a wide awake 
club and up and coming club officers. 
But, unfortunately, the direct opposite is 
all too often the case on the part of 
hundreds of other clubs. 

They go blandly along, year in and year 
out, complacently firing their weekly 
matches without ever mentioning this fact 
to the sports public, nor ever dreaming 
that possible memberships are lurking 
about through a chance reader who is 
subconsciously waiting for the necessary 
incentive to try his marksmanship. As a 
result, club membership declines, interest 
among its remaining members gradually 
wanes, and the officers are soon forced 
to rely on the few old stand-bys for the 
necessary financial help to maintain even 
the semblance of a range program. 

Now why all this extreme variation 
in publicity values right among our own 
N. R. A. clubs? 

Some will answer that the local sports 
editor is prejudiced in regard to target 
shooting and will, therefore, give no space 
to rifle or pistol news. Or there is no 
one in the club who can prepare the 
current news as newspaper copy, saying 
nothing about feature material. So first, 
before trying to remove these mental haz- 
ards or ever so well-founded statements 
of fact, as the case may be, let us state 
our position as regards this publicity ques- 
tion. The N. R. A. can and will provide 
news releases, pictures or news and fea- 
ture material on events which are brought 
to the attention of headquarters, in this 
way endeavoring to link up local activi- 
ties with the wider scope of the game as 
it relates to various sections of the coun- 
try. This should pave the way for a 
better understanding of the game through- 
out the country. 

But editors know that their own readers 


Sn rifle and pistol clubs have their 
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are primarily interested in what John 
Doakes of their own community is doing. 
There must be a local tie-in, preferably 
some outstanding individual or some un- 
usual happening and this material is only 
available at its source—the local club 
range. Therefore, if we can offer any 
suggestions from time to time through 
these columns which may aid the club’s 
publicity officer in receiving more favor- 
able space in the home papers, we feel 
that we will thus be engaging one of our 
strongest agencies for a publicity cam- 
paign. Conversely, as this local activity 
becomes well established the N. R. A. 
releases on regional or national events 
will be saved from the waste basket be- 
cause an interest has already been ascer- 
tained among the local readers. 


Invite Sports Writers to Shoot 


Now to answer those questions or hurdle 
those mental hazards. It is all too true 
as mentioned in a recent letter to the 
N. R. A. News editor from O. B. Keeler 
of Atlanta, Ga., the man who made 
Bobby Jones front page news copy, and 
who, by the way, represents most effec- 
tively the case of a newspaper columnist 
being introduced to this fascinating game 
and thereafter contributing some of the 
most valuable publicity through his ¢ol- 
umns, “that the sports desk of most 
newspapers is manned by men who know 
little of the rifle and pistol and revolver 
game as compared with their knowledge 
of, and consequent interest in, the so- 
called major sports—baseball, football, 
tennis, golf and the like. I have noticed 
that the scatter-gun fancy was greatly 
stimulated on the sports pages with the 
advent of skeet, and the seduction or be- 
guiling of sports writers who never had 
fired any kind of a gun to come out and 
try their luck at the traps.” Keeler goes 
on to say “There is little doubt that a 
similar personal interest would be fostered 
in the rifle game . . . by acquiring a few 
sports scribes as honorary members of 
rifle and pistol clubs; there’s nothing like 
the rampant concern of a neophyte with 
his new hobby. And as sports sections 
tend to follow a pattern, once the rifle 
game gets its start the momentum carries 
it along.” 

Have you tried introducing the sport 
to a staff reporter or the sports editor? 
Have you invited him to try his hand at 
puncturing a few in the ten ring? Have 
you forgotten your first thrill in firing a 
closely-knit group in the dotted circle, 
and don’t you suppose he will experience 


the same kick and for the first time sense 
the fascination which makes you so en- 
thusiastic over your scores? Let’s give it 
a try if you haven’t already. In this 
connection, too, the N. R. A. will gladly 
supply you with material, statistics and 
the like to prove to your editor the nation- 
wide activity and interest in the sport, 
and the connection your local matches have 
to the larger scheme of target shooting 
throughout the country. News of the re- 
gional tournaments at which you have 
a local contender or the National Matches 
themselves will then be followed with a 
keen interest by editor and reader alike. 


Feature Articles 


Mr. Keeler also has some suggestions 
for those feature stories. “Curious tricks 
of ballistics; reproduction of unusual 
groups at the various ranges—they look 
pretty darned good in a sports section; 
interviews with visiting riflemen of note; 
funny stories of the shooting game—which 
produces its ample share; the playing up 
of sensational strings, as in a Swiss match, 
which can be made darned dramatic, or 
long runs at the longer ranges, are features 
which might be suggested as adjuncts to 
the clear and sensible outline by Mr. 
Weller (November ’37 RrFLEMAN). I think 
the sports editors are not congenitally un- 
sympathetic with the shooting game; they 
are busy and a lot of them don’t know 
much about it, but they are pretty fair 
judges of features, when they have a 
chance to read copy on them. And, as 
the article pointed out, they’ll soon begin 
sending out after both features and news.” 

But the objection most often cited is 
the one about not having anyone to pre- 
pare this material. Granting that you 
have no one trained for the job at the 
present, it seems only reasonable that by 
following a few simple instructions any 
number of members could prepare suit- 
able copy regarding rifle or pistol news. 
So here goes. You first, Mr. Keeler: “If 
indeed I should have any ideas of my own, 
they would include brevity in copy sent 
to the sports desks; typewritten copy 
where possible; promptness—afternoon 
papers should have the copy by eight or 
eight-thirty the morning after the event; 
and emphasis on unusual or spectacular 
or whimsical features.” Or if this seems 
lacking, then use outstanding achieve- 
ments of local individuals as members 
of a winning team, for as the November 
article pointed out, “General team news 
is hard to work up—to catch the editor 
or reader’s interest—without showing in- 
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dividual scores, and the ‘box score’ of a 
rifle or revolver match takes up too much 
valuable space for the papers to print it 
or, in most cases, any part of it.” 

Be sure that you send in “news” but 
it must not only be news but it must 
be “copy” as well, for the competition 
for space in any -newspaper is so great 
that your chances for consideration de- 
pends on it being good “copy.” The editor 
or assistant is unlikely to take time to 
do much rewriting. It is much easier, 
and has become more or less a habit for 
him to use the scissors. Therefore, your 
opening paragraph should begin with the 
climax, or feature, with the pertinent facts 
crammed into not only the opening para- 
graph but the opening sentence if possible. 
The old familiar, Who? What? When? 
Where? Why? How? must be dealt with 
immediately. Then secondary facts can 
come in the second paragraph and tertiary 
facts saved for the third. As one writer 
has said: “A newspaper story should be 
built like a tapeworm so that it can sur- 
vive the loss of its tail, of its body, sec- 
tion by section and live until at last 
the head itself is destroyed.” Your copy 
can thus be clipped but the essentials 
are still there and the story told. The 
game has again broken into print. 

The “News” section of THE RIFLEMAN 
necessarily has to be made up quite sim- 
ilarly to the newspaper. The very limited 
space for club news, tournament reviews, 
announcements and the like makes dis- 
crimination of what constitutes “news” 
a real problem. And here quite frankly 
it must be admitted that the appearance 
and readiness of “copy” oftentimes de- 
cides the issue. But the greatest night- 
mare of the news editor comes from a 
knowledge that important tournaments or 
special events are to take place or have 
taken place and closing date finds no 
mention of the fact by letter or prepared 
story. Sometimes the only material on 
hand is a tabulation of scores and win- 
ners, and from that a story is expected 
to be written. Under what conditions 
did the winner, Pistol Pete, fire such a 
remarkable string, or what was the cir- 
cumstance that goaded tyro, N. U. Win- 
ner, into a victory over the seasoned vet- 
erans, or the elaborate ceremony of award- 
ing the tin cup for Thurman Randle’s 
leadership of the cross-fire club? You 
see, such things make a story, and a good 
story is always news. 


The Yellowstone Rifle Club of Billings, Montana, 
recently presented their club secretary, A. C. ‘‘Art’’ 
Hoefert, with a Life Membership in the N. R. A. 
in appreciation of the unselfish and excellent service 


he has given the shooting game in that section. One 
of the best riflemen in Montana and a real “hard 
bitten” addict of the sport, Art has been largely re- 
sponsible for the excellent showing in membership and 
financial standing of the Yellowstone Club. 


JANUARY, 1938 


THE FIRST 100 RETURNS 


T is evident that many readers of THE 

AMERICAN RIFLEMAN have very posi- 
tive ideas on what they would like the mag- 
azine to cover. True, everybody does 
not like the same articles nor the same 
features of the magazine but each day’s 
mail brings to National Headquarters an 
additional supply of answers to the ques- 
tionnaire which was carried in the Decem- 
ber issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
asking for help to make this a better mag- 
azine. 

It is still too early to attempt to tab- 
ulate the returns from this questionnaire 
but the first one hundred replies to reach 
Washington were held to one side as an 
indicator of what the questionnaire might 
uncover. 

It is interesting to notice that almost 
every article which was published during 
the year received a vote from some one 
of the first hundred as either “one of 
the best” or “‘one of the worst articles” 
of the year. For instance, “Wanderings 
of a Desert Loafer” by Askins is leading 
both lists. It is not only the best liked 
article of the year but it is also the most 
disliked article of the year. Its prominence 
on both lists was undoubtedly brought 
about by its length. Since it was divided 
into three parts it was only logical to ex- 
pect it to be remembered by a large 
majority of those who read it, either as a 
good article or as a very poor one. 

Next in line as the most popular articles 
are two by Elmer Keith: “Double Barrel 
Rifles for Timber” and the “.250 O’Neil 
Magnum.” Keith thus jumped into the 
lead as the most popular author for he 
is the only person who has two articles 
included among the fifteen leaders. 

Next in line for the honor of being 
the most popular article of the year are: 
“Vacation Echoes of 1936” by Roberts; 
“Take It Along” by Wagar; “Coyotes” by 
Turner; “An Intimate View of Africa” 
by Young, and “A Fine Cartridge” by 
Ness. 

The most positive demand shown by 
this sampling of returns seems to be for 
a regular section devoted to a compara- 
tively elementary discussion of firearms 
and their use similar to the “Old Coach’s 
Corner” which was carried in several issues 
of THE RIFLEMAN about a year ago. 
Eighty-five of the first hundred question- 
naires turned in asked for a section of this 
type. 

Next desired is more information and 
more articles on standard arms with less 
space devoted to discussions of the more 
or less specialized arms. Seventy-six of 
the first hundred would like to see this 
sort of a change made in the editorial 
policy of the magazine. 

Readers seem to like the “Dope Bag” 
very much as it is at the present. Forty- 


- by casting your votes. 


three want more question and answer let- 
ters and fewer reports but thirty-nine 
want more reports and fewer letters. 
Twelve readers indicate that they want 
more of both. Readers are also equally 
divided on the type of game they want 
to hunt. Thirty-nine want information 
on big game but forty want more informa- 
tion on small game with eleven asking 
for more about both. 

This group of readers feels that too 
much space is now being devoted to news 
of club activities and results of matches. 
Fifty-eight want less information on club 
activities and sixty want less informa- 
tion about tournament results. They 
are fairly evenly divided on the ques- 
tion of the advisability of adding a real 
antique gun page. Forty-one want such 
a page while fifty-two definitely say “no.” 

While the results tabulated are indica- 
tive of the wishes of some readers it 
must be remembered that these are merely 
the first scattered returns from a question- 
naire which is still very active. If you 
do not agree with the indicated trend 
of the voting you can help to offset the 
present standings by turning to the back 
of the December issue of THE RIFLEMAN 
and casting your vote for the articles 
and features which you like. If your 
ideas do conform with those of this first 
hundred you can help to have the magazine 
improved along the lines you would prefer 
The best way to 
be sure of getting a better magazine is to 
tell the editor what you want. Here is 
your opportunity. 


N. R. A. PRESIDENT HONORED AT 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


USTAVUS D. POPE, President of 

the National Rifle Association, and 
also Michigan State Rifle Association 
head was the guest of honor at a banquet 
of over 300 riflemen held in the Michigan 
Union on the University of Michigan cam- 
pus, Ann Arbor. The principal speaker 
of the evening was Major General M. A. 
Reckord, executive vice-president of the 
N. R. A., who discussed the pending fire- 
arms legislative program of Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings. Colonel Paydon D. Fos- 
ter, executive vice-president of the Mich- 
igan State Association who has been so 
definitely interested in the progress of 
rifle marksmanship in the state, was 
largely responsible for the interesting pro- 
gram and the occasion itself. Others well 
known in the rifle world attending the 
dinner were Ned Moor of Detroit, Cap- 
tain of the 1937 Pershing Team, Charles 
Vincent of Utica, Harry Garland of De- 
troit and the state rifle officials. Moving 
pictures in color of the Pershing Rifle 
Team at Bisley and another one entitled 
“With Rifle and Camera in Scandinavia,” 
were shown by Frank Kahrs. 
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THE D. C. M. WARNS AGAINST 
TRACER BULLETS 


IFLEMEN throughout the country 

who are lovers of the game, and who 
are actively interested in promoting rifle 
marksmanship as a sport and as a source 
of potential power for National Defense 
should appreciate the seriousness of a 
situation which seems to have developed 
rapidly within recent years. This situa- 
tion, wherein the good repute of rifle clubs 
is threatened, results from an increas- 
ingly widespread use of tracer ammu- 
nition, frequently under conditions such 
that resulting fires have damaged ranges 
and private property to considerable ex- 
tent. 

Tracer ammunition is designed for mili- 
tary use. It has no place in the game of 
rifle shooting as practiced by civilian 
marksmen. 

The United States Government manu- 
factures tracer ammunition for use in 
both caliber .30 and caliber .50 weapons. 
The bullets used in this ammunition con- 
tain a tracer mixture which is ignited 
by the propelling charge, and which burns 
with an intense heat, giving a brilliant spot 
of light by which the course of the bullet 
may be traced. If these bullets strike 
before the mixture has burned out, there 
is an excellent chance of starting a fire 


if the point of strike happens to be located. 


in inflammable material such as dry grass, 
leaves, twigs or other tinder so frequently 
found on target ranges. There is no prac- 
tical preventive to starting grass fires if 
tracer ammunition is used. 

The important fact to be recognized 
by civilian rifle clubs is that fires rang- 
ing from small blazes to serious confla- 
grations will result unless precautions 
are taken to eliminate tracer ammunition 
from the hands of members. The unpopu- 
larity within a community of an organiza- 
tion equipped to raze the countryside 
needs no describing. The expense of re- 
imbursing property owners who may suf- 
fer loss through these fires also needs 





no discussing." And it should be simple 
to foresee that having constituted itself 
a public nuisance and a dangerous fire 
hazard through use of tracer ammunition, 
a club might expect to find itself re- 
strained or even completely blocked in 
its activities on the rifle range. 

In order to aid clubs in identifying and 
removing tracer from their ammunition 
stocks, the information is furnished that 
U. S. Government tracer ammunition of 
caliber .30 may be identified in one of 
two ways. The older ammunition was 
loaded in a blackened cartridge case and 
may be easily recognized. More recently 
manufactured tracer ammunition is dis- 
tinguished by a red tipped bullet. 

The source of supply of tracer ammu- 
nition of Government manufacture is care- 
fully guarded. However, tracer ammuni- 
tion can be furnished commercially. It is 
possible also that small amounts of Gov- 
ernment ammunition may leak from au- 
thorized places. When this ammunition is 
being expended in target practice it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not quite impossible, 
to account for every round. Therefore, 
the possession of tracer ammunition is not 
prima facie indication of wrong-doing on 
the part of the possessor. It is neverthe- 
less a matter to arouse suspicion as to the 
intended use of such ammunition or to 
warrant advice and caution. The hunter 
has no use for it because of the practical 
certainty of starting a fire and because, in 
addition, of the undesirable effect of 
tracer on game intended for food. The 
marksman has no use for it because it is 
not necessary for his purposes, and be- 
cause it is more destructive of his rifle 
bore than ball ammunition. 

The Association urges all members and 
clubs to take every possible step to elim- 
inate tracer ammunition firing by civilians. 
In any case where personal remonstrance 
is not sufficient to stop the practice, all 
circumstances should be reported by air 
mail to National Headquarters at Wash- 
ington. 


Notice from the D. C. M. 


Effective January 1, 1938, the Director of Civilian Marksmanship is publishing a revised price list of 
supplies sold through his office to individual members of the National Rifle Association. 
Changes in price of articles sold will be found under Class IV—‘‘Ammunition” and Class V—‘‘Ammuni- 


tion Components”’, as follows: 





Fixed Ammunition Amount Old Price New Price 
Cartridges, ball, pistol, cal. .45 Per Case of 2,000-Rds.. away caehe $38.94 $35.48 
Cartridges, ball, pistol, cal. .45 + RI o5.Gs aan cevnilorloh 1.95 1.77 
Cartridges, ball, cal. .45, M1911 

(with clips for M1917 revolver), ** Case of 2,000-Rds 38.94 35.48 

j : . 100-Rds. 1.95 1.77 
Cartridges, ball, cal. .30, Mi-Service, ‘‘ Case of 1,200-Rds..... 41.56 36.20 
Cartridges, ball, cal. .30, Mi-Service, ‘‘ Bandolier 60-Rds................. 2.08 1.88 
Cartridges, ball. cal. .22-Long Rifle, ‘‘ Case of 10,000-“ ................ 36.26 32.60 
Cartridges, ball. cal. .22-Long Rifle, “ I, aa ik Sieh bn lala ins tin 3.63 3.26 

Components of Ammunition Amount Old Price New Price 
Bullets, cal. .30, 172-gr.9° boat tail, gilding metal jacket, Per 1,000.......... $5.90 $5.55 
Bullets, pistol, cal. .45 =e 5.37 5.60 
Cases, cartridge, cal. .30, unprimed, <0 10.33 8.68 
Cases, cartridge, cal. .30, primed — eee 12.86 10.62 
Primers, cartridge, cal. 36, <a! = ee 1.71 1.77 
Primers, cartridge, cal. .45, OP i Wate tess 1.77 1.85 
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Comments 


. . . Here’s one that was good enough to 
be picked up for the “Washington Merry- 
Go-Round,” a syndicated feature column 
probably to be found in your local paper. 
Mr. Lister and others of the N. R. A. staff 
were lunching in one of the local hotels 
and talking shooting, of course, when the 
waiter handed him a card from a woman 
who could not overlook the spy angle in 
the war clouds, on which was written this 
note: “Be careful, the two Japs are listen- 
ing to every word.” Sure enough, at the 
next table two intent listeners were evi- 
dently waiting for some choice bits to fall 
from our secretary’s lips on the deep 
dark secrets of this rifle game. 


. . . And now even the love forlorn col- 
umnists are on our necks. The King 
Features Syndicated “Beatrice Fairfax” 
suggested in two-column headlines that 
“Love plus Firearms create a double dan- 
ger when too near together.” They had 
been drinking beer, had quarreled, and 
then she grabbed a gun and shot him, 
“but this won’t happen,” says Beatrice, 
“unless somebody is ill-advised enough to 
introduce a gun into the house.” Perhaps 
that is the solution to the international 
problem. No guns, no quarrels—but 
how about the beer? 


. .. “Fun with a Gun is the Constitu- 
tional Right of Every American”—so 
runs the Dec. 6 Life Magazine’s caption 
to their lead picture on hunting. A re- 
cent visit with Karl Frederick, prominent 
New York attorney and former N. R. A. 
President and leading authority on firearms 
legislation, discloses the fact that Life’s 
editors are receiving many letters pro and 
con on their caption. They have turned 
to our former president for substantiation 
on a subject which seems to them only 
sensible and truly American. 


. .. And by the way, have you noticed 
Rud Rennie’s article on our good friend 
Milton Hicks in Colliers for Dec. 11? 
Rennie, sports writer for the V. Y. Herald- 
Tribune, became interested in these tar- 
get shooters and especially Milt Hicks 
last spring while in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
with the New York Yankees in their spring 
training and was delighted to find material 
for so interesting a story. How about 
supplying your local sports writers with 
some similar material which will give 
them a scoop for their Sunday feature 
section? 


. . . And here’s not merely a hang-over 
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from Camp Perry, but a sincere tho’ be- 
lated attempt to give due credit. The 
Burbank Rifle and Revolver Club of 
California deserves a most luscious honor- 
able mention for traveling one of the 
greatest distances to the big time, and 
yet presenting the largest number of rep- 
resentatives of any one club at the 
matches. That’s a long way to travel 
but they brought their gang along (most 
of them on their own) to prove they really 
take their shooting seriously out in them 
thar’ parts. 


. . . Our good friend Ray Trullinger of 
the New York World Telegram sports 
department has the keenest analysis of 
the pizzle shooters when he says in a 
recent story that “like all gun nuts, how- 
ever, they collect handguns like Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce corners diamonds, a fact 
that drives police licensing bureaus nuts. 
No cop ever can understand why a civilian 
wants a revolver to begin with and the 
idea of owning from two to a dozen arouses 
grave suspicions among the police. Aside 
from this curious trait he’s perfectly sane 
and a model citizen. But the cops think 
he’s screwy.” 


. . . Page the Attorney General—the wild 
west is still with us for out in California 
during the last six years one out of every 
hundred bought a revolver. Purchases 
during the year 1936-37 were 12,474, 
twice that of six years ago, while crimes 
involving the use of such weapons de- 
creased according to the Bureau of Crim- 
inal Identification. 


. .. So it’s come to this in merry-ole 
England. British stage villains must get 
a permit to point a gun at the hero, ac- 
cording to an order from Scotland yard. 
They were forbidden to brandish pistols 
or any other weapons in the face of the 
hero until they obtained a license to pos- 
sess firearms. The law permits an actor 
to keep antique firearms as ornaments 
in his home, but the moment he carries 
them on the stage he must have a per- 
mit. What ho, Romeo, dost thou now 
stoop to such intrigue? 


... Why not talk up about our game 
like Fred Lalone of Sierra Madre, Calif., 
who remarked to Ed Hainsworth, column- 
ist in the Los Angeles Times, that “the 
National Rifle Association as an organiza- 
tion whose crusades on behalf of basic 
American civil rights have been largely 
responsible for continued liberty to bear 
arms for self-defense and for sporting pur- 
poses.” And Hainsworth opines, “this 
department always has contended that a 
firearms course in school would end a lot 
of silly and useless gun accidents.” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A .45 AUTOMATIC 


PIECE of cold steel shaped like the 

letter “L”, weighing about ten 
pounds, with a hole at one end for bullets 
to come out and a hole at the other end 
for bullets to go in. The bullets are 
put in a little clip and pushed in the 
bottom of the gun. The idea is to get 
the clip in the gun and then smack it 
with the palm of the hand without get- 
ting your fingers or hand pinched in the 
gun. This takes practice—If you can 
do this five times out of ten, without 
getting your hand pinched—you are con- 
sidered GOOD. 

On back of the gun’s grip is a little 
hickey that must be squeezed in while 
you pull the trigger otherwise the gun 
won’t shoot. Oh, yes!!—and there is 
a safety latch that you generally for- 
get to take off or put on whichever the 
case may be. This is on the side of 
the gun where the thumb should rest, 
but DON’T!! 

When shooting—The report and muzzle 
blast is supposed to make the shooter 
next to you FLINCH—f this fails, you 
still have the empty shells that fly out 
from the gun—and with a little practice 
and a slight tipping sideways of the 
piece, you can nearly always hit the man 
on your right with an empty shell. This 
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will lower his score,—although it will not 
help yours, but—just think of the fun 
you can have especially if he gets hit 
in the eye or ear with an empty shell!! 
Now every time the automatic is fired 
the hammer comes back and rests on 
that part of the hand between the thumb 
and trigger finger. When the gun is fired, 
the hammer, in going forward to strike 
the bullet, generally takes a little meat 
from the hand with it, or possibly it digs 
a little groove in the hand on its way 
back to rest there. I don’t know which 
it does, but it DOES—AlIl good .45 auto- 
matic shooters carry a roll of adhesive 
tape in their pockets and before shooting 
they tape the hand (just like a prize 
fighter)—I got mine taped—but not till 
after I had lost a hunk of meat from it. 
This stops the hammer from biting into 
the FLESH! (Lotta fun, huh???) 


I would suggest that all .45 automatic 
shooters soak their shooting hands in a 
solution of salt water and alum, this will 
toughen the skin—I’ll soak my HEAD— 
to toughen my face so those empty shells 
will have no effect on it. Outside of 
these facts a .45 automatic is a nice fire- 
arm. 

P. S.—I am looking for a good used .45, 
I want to practice (without bullets in it). 
—Selected. 





. . . Does this record still stand? The 
March RiIFLeMAN for ’37 mentioned the 
renewal subscription of Byron Lacy, of 
Elmo, Arkansas, who had started his 50th 
year as a reader of THE RIFLEMAN and 
its’ evolutionary forebears—The Rifle, 
Shooting and Fishing, and then Arms and 
the Man. This record has seemingly not 
been challenged, and here again Mr. Lacy 
comes through with another renewal to 
give him an additional year on youse 
boys. 


. . . We learn from a California paper 
that out there an old frontiersman who 
used to shoot buffalo when he “was 
knee high” put this experience to good 
use—only with a modern .45. Held up 
and robbed twice before, 71-year-old Frank 
Beutel, liquor store proprietor, was no 
longer “in a mood to put up with banditry 
attempts.” The young bandit asked Beutel 
for change and then started for a gun 
in his pocket. But Beutel also had a gun. 
Result—one less bandit. 





“ENGLISH PISTOLS AND 
REVOLVERS” 


By J. N. GEORGE 


Published by Tom Samworth. For sale 
by N.R.A. Book Department. Price 
$4.00 delivered. 


Once in a great while a publisher is will- 
ing to step aside the usual boundaries of 
bookdom to present a work solely on its 
own merits rather than basing his choice 
of manuscript on “box-office” appeal. 
Samworth has done this in his latest 
offering, “English Pistols and Revolvers,” 
with which, as the first of a series, he 
invades the antique arms field and as 
well presents to us a new author, and 
one from whom we shall hear more, if this 
first volume is indicative of the writer’s 
ability. 

The author is J. N. George, well known 
in England as an outstanding collector, 
but unknown here or in England as a 
writer—a man who has that rare ability 
to interweave a mass of valuable data and 
a coherent “plot” with the result that his 
initial effort is at once a valuable refer- 
ence work and an absorbing, readable 
story. George concerns himself solely 
with English handarms, tracing their evo- 
lution from the first types of English flint- 
lock (wheellock pistols of English manu- 
facture are virtually unknown) all of the 
way up past the Great War. Best of all, 
the book, though British in manner and 
outlook, presents new findings concerning 
several eminent Americans—Elisha Col- 
lier, who patented his flintlock revolver 
18 years before Colt secured his patent 
(the first Collier revolver. serial number 
one, is in George’s collection); Col. Colt 
himself, his London factory, and the bitter 
struggle between Colt and Adams, his 
principal contender for British Govern- 
ment contracts. All of us are familiar 
with the famous arms of John Cookson, 
but how many of us know when, and by 
whom, this ingenious flintlock magazine 
repeater was invented. George includes 
the patent specifications for this type of 
arm, as granted to one Abraham Hill in 
1664. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of 
the book is the material calculated to 
aid in dating English arms, evolutionary 
features that enable the collector to as- 
cribe the date of manufacture within a 
decade or two, and more closely with 
arms of 19th century origin. 

We believe this “gamble” on the antique 
arms collectors, and those interested in 
the fascinating background of our modern 
arms, will turn out as well as the book 
merits. It should appeal to the average 
shooter as well as the hard-bitten collec- 
tor. For example, it answers, definitely. 
many questions about obscure features of 
Webley-revolver variants which continu- 
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ally pop into the minds of American 
owners of this brand. 

About the only criticism that will stick 
is that it seems a pity that the publisher 
did not see fit to include many more of the 
author’s unusual sketches, used through- 
out the book as chapter headings and 
tailpieces. Illustrating mainly chronologi- 
cal developments of such fittings as side 
plates, mask butts, etc., they are a valu- 
able addition to this splendid work. 

A final word as to the plates: 26 of 
them, perfectly in keeping with George’s 
text, and illustrating nearly all of the arms 
described, they make the volume of im- 
mense value as an identification manual 
of English handguns. In this connection 
it is well to note that practically all of 
the early pistols we handle are of English 
origin, hence the value of the book to 
American collectors, despite its apparent 
foreign title. 

In short, we like it, and hope the bal- 
ance of this contemplated series can keep 
to this high standard. Available, as is 
the case with all other Samworth Publica- 
tions, from the N.R.A. Book Depart- 
ment.—JOHN SCOFIELD. 


“MANUAL OF LATHE OPERATION” 


Published by Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. About 250 pages, 544x8%. Price 
$1.00. 


This Atlas Lathe Manual is one of the 
largest single dollar’s worth of value that 
I happen to know of. Published by the 
manufacturers of Atlas metal-working 
lathes particularly for users of these 
lathes, this Manual is nevertheless a 
most excellent up-to-the-minute treatise 
on metal-working lathes in general. 

The novice taking up lathe work is 
confronted with many problems, to find 
the answers to which in the ordinary 
way necessitates digging into various dif- 
ferent textbooks, handbooks, data sheets, 
etc. However, the Atlas people have 
carefully and thoroughly gleaned this in- 
formation, and placed it between the 
covers of a single conveniently arranged 
and concisely written book. 

This Manual is clearly the result of ex- 
tensive study and research by expert en- 
gineers and practical machinists, while 
much thought has quite evidently been 
given to the matter of typography, print- 
ing, and general arrangement. The book 
is very thoroughly illustrated with photo- 
graphs, drawings, and diagrams which 
make every point quite clear; divisional 
index tabs make the different sections in- 
stantly available, while tables of various 
kinds place specific data and figures at 
one’s finger-tips. The special metal bind- 
ing allows the book to lie open flat at 


any page. 
This Atlas Manual not only covers, thor- 


oughly and completely, the basic essen- 
tials of lathe work in general, but deals 
also with the machining of the modern 
alloy steels, non-ferrous metals and al- 
loys, and the modern plastics. Each of 
these materials presents a problem of its 
own as regards the grinding and sharpen- 
ing of the cutting tool, speed of work 
and rate of feed, cutting lubricant, etc., 
and the Manual gives specific facts and 
figures in each case. This section alone 
is worth more than the price of the 
book. 

The Manual is carefully written in 
simple and easily understood language, 
and should enable any mechanically- 
minded beginner to go ahead without seri- 
ous difficulty. It should certainly be in 
the hands of every amateur lathe user or 
prospective user, while I doubt not that 
professional mechanics will find it con- 
stantly useful. In fact I do not think 
that any user of a metal-working lathe can 
well afford to be with out it. 


—L. J. Hatwaway. 





A LIGHTING EXPERIMENT 


REQUENTLY gallery ranges are trou- 

bled with a pronounced target glare, 

even when using tagboard targets. Scores 

suffer in consequence, and many is the 

experiment that is tried to see if this 
fault cannot be eliminated. 

Recently when visiting the Postal Pistol 
and Rifle Club Range in Washington, 
D. C., it was noticed that the targets 
were not put up vertically, but at a 
very slight angle. The bottom of the 
eight foot target frame was approximately 
three inches closer to the firing line than 
the top. Even this slight angle projected 
the glare over the shooter’s head on the 
50-foot firing line. Illumination was ob- 
tained from lights both above and below 
the level of the targets, and about four 
feet to the front. 

If your range is one of those troubled 
with target glare, we suggest that you try 
a similar arrangement for the results ob- 
tained by the Postal Club have been very 
satisfactory. The angle at which the 
targets were hung might possibly have 
to be varied slightly to suit light con- 
ditions on different ranges, but this can 
be determined by experimenting. 

At the present time extensive experi- 
ments are being carried on by the N. R. A. 
which we expect will lead to a standard- 
ization of lighting for both rifle and pistol 
gallery ranges. This is a subject which 
so far has received only minor consider- 
ation by the lighting experts, so a great 
deal of beneficial information is expected 
to be uncovered by the Association. What- 
ever the final result is, it will be written 
up for publication in a later issue of 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
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Annual N.R.A. Directors’ Meeting 
May Take Form of Shooters’ 


Convention 


Three Day Session Planned to Discuss Sport Promotion 


ENTATIVE plans for the annual 
N. R. A. Directors’ meeting to be 
held at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, February 3, 4 and 5 include an 
extended program for this annual con- 
clave, representing the long felt needs of 
the association in getting its members 
together to discuss salient points of plat- 
form and program. The program, if ar- 
rangements can be made, will be built 
around subjects of prime importance to 
all association members such as the legis- 
Jative fight for sane firearms laws and the 
promotion of the sport through the many 
avenues open to it—as part of the scholas- 
tic extra-curricular program of sports and 
of nation-wide junior organizations such 
as the Boy Scouts, the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Legion and like groups. Club organ- 
ization, membership campaigns, publicity 
possibilities, and tournament plans will 
be discussed, with additional consideration 
given to those questions which are deemed 
important on the part of any member at- 
tending the sessions. 
The meetings will take the form of 
short talks by prominent authorities in 


their respective fields, not necessarily 
from within the shooting ranks—these 
talks to merely lay the question before the 
meeting to encourage a lively open-forum 
discussion by all those who want to con- 
tribute their ideas to the subject. It is 
believed that in this way a really instruc- 
tive course can be considered which will 
be of unusual help to members or non- 
members attending the sessions. The as- 
sociation’s business will be considered in 
the Friday afternoon session as usual, and 
the annual dinner in the evening will be 
the high spot of the meeting. At that 
time a large number of guests will be 
present to hear the prominent speakers 
outline the work the association has done 
in connection with a truly American pro- 
gram of activity. 

The association headquarters would ap- 
preciate hearing from its members and 
club officers relative to the response and 
support such a shooters’ convention would 
receive. Suggestions for subjects to be 
discussed will also be given consideration 
in the plans. 











SCHUETZEN-VEREIN OBSERVES 
78TH YEAR 


HE San Francisco Schuetzen-Verein 

is now rounding out its seventy-eighth 
year of an active career. In the latter 
part of August, 1859, the three originators, 
Jacob Knell, H. Millemann and John 
Reinhart, issued a call to all Germans to 
join them in organizing a Schuetzen- 
Verein and met with a most liberal re- 
sponse. Twenty-seven members responded 
to the first call and met on September 5, 
1859, for organization. 

As soon as the society had been organ- 
ized the members arranged to hold a three 
day shooting tournament and German 
Volksfest in Russ Garden, Folsom and 
Second Streets. The members were well 
known and prominent in the young town 
(it was not a city in those days) and their 
first appearance in public, attired in their 
natty uniforms elicited much favorable 
comment and many cheers from the popu- 
lace. 

Regular club practice was inaugu- 
rated in February, 1861, in Hayes Park 
located in Hayes Valley in the vicinity of 
Hayes and Grove Streets, then a sandy 
desert. The first Eagle and King Shoot 
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in California was held in this park in 
September of the same year and was one 
of the notable events of San Francisco’s 
pioneer days. The eagle was at a distance 
of 75 yards and on a pole 50 feet high. 
But Hayes Valley became gradually in- 
habited and some of the homes were un- 
comfortably near the shooting range or 
in a line with the targets and so the Verein 
transferred its target practice to Alameda 
County, acquiring its own park and range 
in that vicinity. 

It was due to the wonderful marksman- 
ship of the members of the Verein that 
California marksmanship attracted the 
attention of the whole world and praise 
from experts of all nations. Of the 
famous team of seven, winning the world 
championship in the Centennial compe- 
tition at Philadelphia in 1876, five were 
members of the San Francisco Verein. 
The five who shared the honors in that 
famous victory at Philadelphia were 
Adolph Strecker, Philo Jacoby, William 
Ehrenpfort, J. Bauer and W. Koenig. 
Their honors are still being sung by the 
old timers. When these famous marks- 
men added to their triumphs at each con- 
test held in Europe during their travels 
abroad they attracted the attention of 


warriors, statesmen and rulers. It was 
during that triumphal progress that Em- 
peror William presented a needle gun to 
Philo Jacoby as a token of his apprecia- 
tion of the performance with the gun 
made by a native of Germany who had 
become a loyal and patriotic citizen of 
the United States. 

It was at the third Bundesfest of 1901, 
which was held at Shell Mound Park, 
Emeryville, Calif., and proved to be the 
most successful tournament in the history 
of the National Shooting Bund of North 
America, where Mr. Strecker made his 
phenomenal score on the King target— 
three 75’s in a row off-hand. 

Before the outbreak of the World War 
the Verein had an active membership of 
better than 1750. This seems miraculous 
because by this time the community was 
studded with shooting clubs, but the suc- 
ceeding years wrought havoc to the 
Verein. Members were getting too old 
for active competition. Death brought a 
close of shooting careers to many and at 
the present time the Verein has a mem- 
bership of close to 160. Those who are 
now in the Verein certainly take off their 
hats to the men who gave California its 
shooting lore. Besides a wealth of remi- 
niscence these men also have leit the 
finest indoor shooting alleys in San Fran- 
cisco and club rooms which are the envy 
of our shooting brothers. In 1909 the 
Verein celebrated its Golden Jubilee, with 
the biggest shoot the West has ever seen 
even to this day. It took place at Shell 
Mound Park and lasted eight days. The 
prizes ran to $15,000 with the capital 
King prize worth $1,500. Lucky was the 
King on that day. 

San Francisco has succeeded in draw- 
ing all of its shooting fraternities into a 
small bore league. Shooting started in 
November, 1936, with a grand shoot held 
at the San Francisco Armory with 360 
shooters participating. 


Obituary 


EONARD C. NEWTON, 29, of Man- 

chester, New Hampshire, well known 

in New England pistol and rifle circles, 

passed away after more than a month’s 

illness at a local Manchester hospital 
on Monday, December sixth. 

Mr. Newton, an organizer of the Wil- 
son Hill Pistol Club, was considered to 
be one of the best shots in that part 
of the country, having won numerous 
medals and trophies for his keen ability 
not only locally but throughout the state 
and in tournaments all over New Eng- 
land. 

The sorrow experienced by New Eng- 
land gun lovers over the loss of their 
young shooting companion is shared by 
the entire shooting fraternity. 
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FLORIDA 


That promoter au natural, Smitty Brown, 
is at it again, as evidenced by the clever 
inducement offered pistol shooters to va- 
cation-shoot amidst the palm trees and 
enchanting breezes of the Florida clime. 
(Ah, me ——.) He reminds us in the 
above cartoon that the dreams of the 
snow-bound pistol shooter of getting out- 
a-doors again may be realized in the Mid- 
winter matches at Tampa, Florida. Equally 
so the rifleman may shuffle off the mats 
of the stuffy indoor ranges and inhale 
some of that exuberant (what a man) 
sunshine—if that can be inhaled, too. 

The publicity man would now enter the 
scene and portray the laughingly engag- 
ing bathing beauty splashing into the surf 
as a reminder that during off-range hours 
this too would be your further relaxation. 
But the rifle and pistol shooter needs no 
further attraction nor inducement to lure 
him into the southland than a program 
such as that scheduled for the St. Peters- 
burg Mid-winter rifle tournament, or the 
extended five-day schedule at Tampa. 

The series of matches beginning March 
9 at St. Petersburg and ending March 24 
in Havana, Cuba, are expected to draw 
the largest crowd of target-shooters ever 
to attend these mid-winters. The St. 
Pete tourney (March 9 to 13), always 
a classic for top-notch competition, will 
show an extended program which will in- 
clude the famous Yankee-Rebel match and 
also some restricted class shooting. 

The Tampa program has been enlarged 
to include five days of squadded firing 
(March 15 to 19) with a greatly enlarged 
range taking care of the additional regis- 
trations expected. It will provide forty 
firing points at 50 and 25 yards, and an 
additional twenty-five points for twenty- 
five yard targets only. 

Again this year, the Tampa shoot will 
offer the handgun artists one of the most 
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MIDWINTER MATCHES 


intriguing prizes—a trip to Havana, Cuba, 
transportation and hotel accommoda- 
tions prepaid, for a larger than ever group 
to be selected on the basis of scores. Word 
from Havana indicates that approximately 
fifty men are to be included in this selec- 
tion, which means that any seriously- 
minded commuter has more than an even 
chance to be included. 

The Cubans attending the Tampa shoot 
will be offering a real threat to the usually 
confident tournament veterans for there 
has been marked improvement in their 
shooting during the course of a busy com- 
petitive season and they will be fresh 
from the Pan-American Caribbean Olym- 
pic matches to be held just prior to 
the Mid-winters. 


THROUGH THE SCOPE 


OHIO—The Cincinnati Regional Pistol 
League closed a most successful first year 
with a banquet and awarding of prizes at 
Hotel Alms, Cincinnati, Ohio, on November 
17, 1937. The one hundred and forty-eight 
members of this league were drawn from 
Hamilton, Butler and Clermont counties of 
Ohio, and Kenton, Boone and Campbell 
counties of Kentucky. During the season, 
nine matches in the .22 caliber and .38 caliber 
were held. In the .45 caliber four matches 
were shot, All matches were fired over the 
National Match Course. 

Awards were given to four classes of shoot- 
ers in each of the .22 caliber and .38 caliber 
series, and to three classes of shooters in the 
45 caliber series. In the high aggregate for 
all the series; Wm. H. Lux. Indian Hill 
Rangers, was the winner, with John W. 
Durbrow, Cincinnati Revolver Club, second, 
and Joseph F. Lamping, Cincinnati Revolver 
Club, third. Maj. John H. Knubel, executive 
officer of the league, donated the cup for the 
winner of the high individual aggregate, 
which was won by Lux. In the .22 caliber 
series the winners of the high flight were 
Durbrow first, Lux second, and John H. 
Diekmeyer third. Durbrow had the high in- 
dividual score with 280. In the 38 caliber 


series the winners of the high flight were Lux 
first, Lamping second, and Durbrow third. 
Lux had the high individual score with 279. 
Lux was also winner of the high flight in the 
45 caliber series, with Lamping second, and 
Durbrow third. Lamping made the high in- 
dividual score of 253.—Ciype H. Forpyce. 


ARIZONA—tThe Arizona State Pistol 
Ass’n matches held at Casa Grande on 
Nov. 28th brought out a new champion in 
the person of C. I. Richardson of Casa 
Grande who led Tuscon’s George Parker by 
a meager two points in the individual honors 
column. Richardson took the .22 caliber 
national course event with a 271 to lead T. L. 
Fraser of Phoenix by one point. He also 
won the .38 caliber police competitions with 
a 286. Parker led in the 38 caliber national 
match with a 276 and fired a 267 over the 
same course with the .45 automatic to take 
a nine point lead over Adams, his nearest 
rival. In the last match, the Langrish Sil- 
houett, firing, Richardson, Parker and Al 
Seifort of Phoenix scored eleven out of 
twelve hits. 

The Pima Pistol Club shared collective 
honors with the sharpshooting R. E. Dean’s 
of Phoenix and the Sam Mansfield’s of Tuc- 
son. The Pimians took an upset win in the 
four man team match with Mr. Dean taking 
the men’s “B” division and the missus tak- 
ing the women’s police course match. 


OHIO—The Tri-State Pistol League, 
organized recently at a meeting in Cincin- 
nati and representing Pistol and Revolver 
clubs in the States of Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky, is a result of a rapid growth of 
hand gun competitions in the middle west 
during the past two or three years. The 
object of the organization is, of course, the 
encouragement of organized pistol matches 
and tournaments within the three states. The 
incorporators of the league believe that such 
an organization can be of material aid to 
tournament officials in scheduling tourna- 
ments so as to avoid date conflicts; in pro- 
moting attendance, and aiding in the con- 
duct of such matches as are officially recog- 
nized by the Tri-State League. 

Three members of the board of directors 
of the National Rifle Association were among 
the officers and directors of the new group. 
These include Ray C. Bracken, Columbus, 
Ohio, A. H. Chatfield, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and H. C. Almy, Muncie, Indiana. 

The League plans to hold six approved 
matches during the 1938 outdoor season di- 
vided among the three states included in the 
membership. Headquarters of the League 
will be maintained by Secretary and Treas. 
Butler, c/o The League Pistol & Rifle Club, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FLORIDA—The Florida West Coast 
Pistol League was organized during the 
pistol matches on November 14, at the 
Tampa Police pistol range—the objective of 
the League to be directed towards the devel- 
opment of pistol shooting on the West Coast 
of Florida and the surrounding vicinity by 
providing shoulder-to-shoulder competition 
under match conditions and at stated inter- 
vals, with the various pistol shooting organi- 
zations and groups in the different localities. 
It was decided to hold such matches on the 
second Sunday of every month and OCALA 
was selected for the next gathering to be held 
December 12, 1937. The following officers 
were elected to guide the League: President 
—M. M. DesChamps, ACL Police; Ex. Of- 
ficer—C. A. Brown, Floridian Pistol Club, 
Tampa; Sec.-Treas—Kenneth Knittleson, 
Floridian Pistol Club, Tampa. 
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| COMING EVENTS | 


FLORIDA 


*March 9 to 13: National Mid-Winter Small Bore 
Rifle Tournament sponsored by the Florida State Rifle 
and Revolver Association qt St. Petersburg. For pro- 
grams write T. F. Bridgland, 225 4th Street, North, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

* March 15 to 19: National Mid-Winter Pistoi 
Tournament to be held at Tampa. For programs 
write C. A. Brown, Box 253, Tampa, Florida. 

March 22-23-24: Pan-American Pistol Matches to 
be held in Havana, Cuba. For programs write Fran- 
cisco Enriquez, Edificio Barcardi, Havana, Cuba. 


ILLINOIS 


*April 1-2-3: University of Chicago Indoor Dewar 
Match at Chicago. Sponsored by the University of 
Chicago and Illinois State Rifle Association. For pro- 
grams write Russell Wiles, Jr., 5830 Stony Island 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

*June 10-11-12: Camp Grant Memorial Rifle and 
Pistol Tournament at Camp Grant, Rockford, Illinois. 
Sponsored by the Illinois State Rifle Association. For 
programs write Major Lester F. Stewart, 710 S. Main 
Street, Normal, IIl. 


INDIANA 


January 23: Second Annual Tri-State Rifle and 
Pistol Matches at Richmond, Indiana. Sponsored by 
the Old Trails Rifle and Pistol Club. For programs 
write J. Y. Little, 340 S. W. 3rd Street, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


January 22-23: Third Annual Team and Indi- 
vidual Pistol Matches. 

February 27: Fifth Annual Team and Individual 
Rifle Matches. 

April 2: Third Annual Junior Rifle Matches, team 
and individual. Programs will be available two weeks 
prior to each match and may be obtained from Mr. 
David C. McNeill, 33 Beckford Street, Beverly, 
Massachusetts. 


NEW JERSEY 


*January 21-22-23: Middle Atlantic Champion- 
ships at Newark. Sponsored by the Essex Troop 
Rifle Team. For programs write Charles E. Rousek, 
Jr., 507 Main Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 

January 30: Annual New Brunswick Small Bore 
Matches sponsored by the New Brunswick Rifle and 
Pistol Club. For programs write W. F. Bley, 101 
Haverford St., New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


NEW YORK 


January 9: H. M. Pope Offhand Rifle Match to be 
held at 24 Murray Street, New York City. Sponsored 
by the H. M. Poper Offhand Rifle Club. For pro- 
grams write J. C. Lippencott, Jr., 722 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

January 9: 50-Yard Small Bore Rifle Match at 
Hudson County, New Jersey. Sponsored by the Swiss 
Rifle Association. Prizes to 7th place—$140.00 in 
cash prizes. For programs write E. M. Armelin, 460 
W. 34th Street, New York City. 

*January 22-23: Niagara Frontier Indoor Small- 
bore Rifle Tournament to be held on the 174th In- 
fantry Range. All shooting at 100 yards. Entries 
close Friday, January 21st. Sponsored by Buffalo 
Revolver & Rifle Club. For programs write C. M. 
Bickers, 187 Leroy Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 

April 16-17: Niagara Frontier Pistol & Revolver 
Championships at Buffalo. Sponsored by the Buffalo 
Revolver and Rifle Club. For programs write Wallace 
A. Beattie, 79 Stevens Avenue Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


TEXAS 


January 24: Annual Plainview Gallery Matches at 
Plainview, Texas. Sponsored by the Plainview Rifle 
Club. For programs write Henry A. Roberts, Box 
948, Plainview, Texas. 
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VIRGINIA 


January 28-29: Appalachian Gallery Match at 
Christenburg, Virginia. Sponsored by the Mont- 
gomery Rifle Club. For programs write D. M. 
Barnett, Elliston, Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 


January 15-16: Indoor Miniature Dewar Match 
at Westby. Sponsored by Viroqua-Westby Rifle Club. 
For programs write Henry A. Nerison, Westby, Wis- 
consin. 


| GUNS STOLEN | 


Stolen from Randall A. Diefendorf of 5228 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., a Winchester, Model 52 
caliber .22, No. 3122. The gun was taken from the 
University of Pittsburgh rifle range during the night 
of Wednesday, November 17th. 


Stolen from the Coffeyville Rifle & Pistol Club, 
Model 57 Winchester, No. 19862 Lyman 42 rear 
sight, barrel drilled for scope blocks. A new bolt 
handle was on the gun and the bluing was well worn. 
Notify G. L. Howard, Sec. and Treas., 4221 W. 6th, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 


Stolen from F. J. Wiess, P. O. Box 242, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, 1 Remington .30 automatic Model 8, No. 
19283; 1 Winchester Model 71, .348, No. 3362, De 
Luxe. These guns were stolen from the owner’s auto- 
mobile at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, on Nov. 29th. 
A reward of $25.00 is offered for their return. 


Mr. Wm. B. Kirkpatrick reports the theft of the 
following pistols and revolvers stolen from his home 
at 1600 Jewell Ave., Topeka, Kansas, the night of 
Nov. 25th. 1 Colt Woodsman, 22 automatic pistol, 
6% inch bbl., No. 95,344, with sheep lined case and 
extra clip. 1 Colt Camp Perry, 22 single shot target 
pistol, 8 inch bbl., No. 1,765, with sheep lined case 
and Packmayr grip adapter. 1 Smith & Wesson 
38/44 Outdoorsman, 6% inch bbl., No. 42,652, with 
sheep lined case, Pachmayr grip adapter, and Heiser 
hand carved holster. 1 Smith & Wesson Military and 
Police .38 target revolver, sheep lined case and Heiser 
thong wrapped holster. 1 Smith & Wesson .32 cal. 
safety hammerless revolver, 3 inch bbl., nickel plated, 
No. 48,797. 1 Iver Johnson .32 safety hammerless 
automatic revolver, 3 inch bbl., blued. 


Mr. R. O. Prideaux reports that a Marlin Model 
39 rifle .22 caliber, No. HS 18977 was stolen from 
his ranch, one mile north of Markley, Texas, on Nov. 
25th between 10:30 A.M. and 4:15 P.M. The gun 
at the time stolen had a Lyman tang sight and target 
disc, no rear sight on the barrel, and the ivory bead 
on the front sight was off. The inside of the rifle 
was in perfect condition, outside good, some trace of 
rust on the receiver and barrel. Notify the owner at 
Antelope, Texas, Route 1. 


Two Colt Automatic pistols, serial numbers No. 


266090 and No. 383140, both in good condition. 
Notify Anthony C. Biagi, Skokie Boulevard and 
County Line Road, Highland Park, Illinois. 


Colt .38 Officers Model, No. 529567, 734” bbl. 
front and rear adjustable partridge target sights, all 
blued, in perfect condition with special Walter Roper 
grips. Colt .45 Automatic, Government M-1911, No. 
224005 special Hopkins-Beyer Grips with thumb 
rest. Blue practically worn off. H. & R. .22 cal. 
Sportsman, 6” bbl. No. D-20908 blue in perfect con- 
dition. Initial ‘‘B’” cut into base of grip. Each of 
these guns was in its Berlin wool-lined cases, and 
stolen from Ford Sedan in Houston, Texas. Notify 
C. Balkin, c/o Oxford Hotel, Enid, Oklahoma. 


Stolen in Washington, Pa., Nov. 11, one single 
action .44 special Colt revolver, 514” bbl. #341,880. 
Imitation stag grips, V rear sight milled to Patridge 
design. Notify John M. Alexander, Braden Castle, 
Manatee, Florida. 


Buffalo Matches January 22 and 23 


The third annual Niagara Small Bore 
Championships being held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on January 22nd and 23rd, bid fair as an 
outstanding highlight of the winter season in 
the northeast. 

Added to the preliminary events will be a 
two and five man team match, a 50 shot in- 
dividual championship, and a championship 
for ladies, all matches to be fired at 100 
yards. This year the matches are registered 
and a competitor may shoot in both iron and 
scope sight divisions of each match excluding 
the two man team competition. Chester M. 
Bickers is again chairman of the committee 
in charge and is making every effort to have 
the matches meet with the approval of all 
competitors. 


Iowa Club Offers Instruction Course 


IOWA—The Des Moines Rifle & Revolver 
Club will conduct a six weeks course of in- 
struction in rifle (and possibly pistol) marks- 
manship beginning in January 1938. The 
course will emphasize safety precautions 
which are essential in the handling of fire- 
arms, and in addition will cover all funda- 
mental principles necessary to the develop- 
ment of a skilled target shot. The instruction 
will be available to any one interested in 
shooting as a sport. Any one desiring infor- 
mation should communicate with Mr. How- 
ard O. Smith, Secretary, 6718 Forest, Tele- 
phone 5-1663, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Questionnaire on New Pistol Target 


Many requests for the 50 ft. slow fire pistol 
target, a test target differing from the present 
Standard American target in that the bulls- 
eye includes the seven ring as well as the 
eight, nine and ten rings, have been coming 
into N.R.A. offices since they were announced 
in the December Rrrreman. So far these re- 
quests have all been answered by the ques- 
tionnaire accompanying these targets have 
been slow in return. It is desired that these 
replies be in the office by February Ist, in 
order that they may be given consideration 
at the time of the Directors’ Meeting, Feb- 
ruary 4. 


CHALLENGES 


The East Liverpool Rifle Club five man team 
would like postal gallery matches, metallic sights, 40 
shots prone at 75 feet. Four shots shall be fired on each 
bull using five bull targets; these targets to be ex- 
changed and all five scores to count. Send all com- 
munications to John H. Gallemore, 2511 St. Clair 
Ave., East Liverpool, Ohio. 

The Bermuda Miniature Rifle Association wishes 
to challenge teams in the United States to .22 caliber 
outdoor twenty-five and fifty yard matches. Inter- 
ested clubs can contact Hon. Lewis R. Lindley, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, P. O. Box 285, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
for the purpose of working out the match details. 

The Harvard University Rifle Club freshman team 
challenges any other freshman rifle team to a three- 
position postal match at 50 feet during the months 
of February and March, 1938. Communicate with 
the Secretary, Harvard Rifle Club, Adams House 
D-44, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Capital City Rifle Club, of Topeka, Kansas, 
would like postal gallery rifle matches, 10 shots off- 
hand and 10 shots sitting, the latter optional to be 
fired on official N.R.A. targets at 50 feet with any 
sights. Scores to be exchanged but fired match tar- 
gets to be preserved 15 days in case of protest. 
Address communications to Lawrence E. Brooks Sr., 
Secretarv, 1419 Van Buren St., Topeka, Kansas. 
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Conducted by F. C. Ness 


Consider the .25 Stevens 


N INEXPENSIVE factory ammunition, 
what do we have available for killing 
small-game, positively, but without undue 
destruction, up to 100 yards? Only lead 
bullets can be considered for this purpose 
and, of course, only in store-counter loads. 
The top loads, for power, are the center- 
fire .25-20 Repeater and the .25-20 S.-S. 
both having 86-grain flat-nose, lead bul- 
lets driven at between 1300 and 1380 f.-s. 
and developing from 325 to 365 ft.-lbs. at 
the muzzle. These loads kill small game 
well and have a trajectory over 100 yards 
of around 2 inches, which would be prac- 
tical for the purpose. However, they are 
not particularly accurate, and their cost, 
$6.45 to $7.30 per 100, would eliminate 
them. 

That leaves the .22 W. C. F. as the only 
center-fire cartridge which can be consid- 
ered, its cost being less than $1.50 per 100. 
The .32 Long, rim-fire costs $1.36 per 100 
and would qualify as to killing power, but 
its trajectory over 100 yards is more than 
5 inches and its poor accuracy disqualifies 
it beyond 25 yards. Inadequate killing 
power disqualifies everything under those 
high-velocity .22 Long Rifle loads which 
have sharp-shoulder or hollow-point bul- 
lets. 

We then have remaining for considera- 
tion, with cost per 100, the following: the 
high-velocity, .22 Long Rifle at $0.68; the 
high-velocity, .22 W.R.F. at $1.10; the .22 
W.C.F. at $1.42, and the .25 Stevens at 
$1.62. The .22 W.C.F. can also be elimi- 
nated, without hesitation, because its 45- 
grain bullet develops 170 ft.-lbs. energy, 
thus only equaling the high-velocity .22 
Long Rifle in that respect but without as 
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good accuracy, and we refuse to pay the 
$0.75 differential merely for the flat nose, 
and for the insignificantly-slightly-larger 
diameter of its bullet, and for its very- 
slightly-louder report. 

The high-velocity .22 W.R.F. and the 
regular .25 Stevens both have flat-nose, 
lead bullets which develop from 200 to 225 
ft.-lbs. energy at the muzzle. For our 
$0.50 differential here, we get, in the .25 
Stevens, 20 to 25 grains more lead and an 
appreciably larger bullet, which adds .03 
inch of displaced tissue about the wound 
which would be caused by the smaller .22 
W.R.F. bullet. The accuracy of the .25 
Stevens is slightly better, but its trajectory 
over 100 yards is twice as high as that of 
the high-velocity .22 W.R.F. load, consid- 
ered here. 

There is another advantage offered by 
the .25 Stevens, on account of its greater 
size and report, but only to those who have 
become disgusted with the piffling size and 
report of the .22 Long Rifle. Such dis- 
gruntled shooters do not recognize a suf- 
ficient difference in the .22 W.R.F. car- 
tridge to satisfy their urgent desires for 
more authority in their loads and greater 
ostentation in their shooting. 

Currently-made rifles adapted to all 
three of these rim-fire cartridges are the 
053 Stevens (083-Springfield) and the 
4174%4 Stevens, both single shots. All 
three loads are adequately accurate for 
small-game shooting up to a maximum of 
100 yards. However, trajectory compli- 
cations, or bullet-drop beyond the point- 
blank range, limits the .25 Stevens to 80 
yards, the high-velocity .22 Long Rifle to 
85 yards and the high-velocity .22 W.R.F. 


to 100 yards. For these limited ranges, 
respectively, each rifle can be so zeroed as 
to keep the impact within an elevation of 
an inch below aim to an inch above aim 
at any distance between the muzzle and 
the point-blank range indicated. 

The 053 Stevens is a five-pound bolt- 
action rifle with receiver aperture-sight 
and hooded front-sight. This single-shot 
is in the low-price class, as it costs less 
than $6.00. Using the Study rest and 
shooting from prone with the factory 
metallic sights our 10-shot groups aver- 
aged about an inch, center to center, at 
50 yards. Regular .25 Stevens Kleanbore 
for our forty shots ran, 0.95, 0.98, 1.08 
and 1.23 inches, in successive 10-shot 
groups. The biggest group had 9 shots in 
exactly one inch. That equals the .22- 
caliber accuracy of this model, under simi- 
lar conditions. 

Our 417 Stevens with .25 Stevens heavy 
barrel would shoot 7%-inch groups at 65 
yards from machine rest. We tried it 
with Remington Kleanbore ammunition 
from machine rest at 100. yards outdoors, 
and had a 50-shot average well under 134 
inches. The 10-shot groups, fired consecu- 
tively, were: 1.44, 1.48, 2.16, 1.76 and 
1.56 inches, center to center. Again that 
equals the .22 Long Rifle. About thirty 
shots fired from the Study rest, prone, at 
100 yards, averaged just over 2 inches. 

We used a scope sight 114 inches above 
the bore, for our trajectory test, which was 
extended to 150 yards. At that range our 
5-shot group was 2.60 inches, center to 
center, and the impact was 10.35 inches 
lower than the 100-yard impact. At 50 
yards the impact was 3.40 inches higher 
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than the 100-yard impact. The elevation 
given the scope, or the required angle of 
barrel for putting the impact on the point 
of aim at 100 yards, was 12.5 minutes. 

Now, if we had a high-velocity cartridge 
for the .25 Stevens rim fire it would sur- 
pass the high-velocity .22 W.R.F. in every 
way. It should be made 1/16 inch longer 
in the case so that it could not be used in 
unsuitable .25 Stevens rifles (old and worn 
or weak) already on the market. It should 
have a strong brass case which would not 
burst at the head in proper rifles. It should 
have a 70-grain semi-pointed bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of about 1600 f.-s. It 
should have the accuracy of the .22 Long 
Rifle, or better, and should sell at $1.50 
per hundred. I am told by sales and pro- 
duction people and by ballistics engineers 
that all these things are possible. 

Such a cartridge should be nearly ideal 
for small-game shooting over short .22- 
Hornet ranges and for practical practice at 
military targets, or deer targets, slow fire 
and rapid fire, at 200 yards. It would re- 
quire about 8 minutes of elevation for zero 
at 100 yards, and its trajectory would be 
less than 134 inches above aim at 50 yards, 
and it would land not more than 5 inches 
lower at 150 yards than at 100 yards. It 
would have such practical trajectory for 
a point-blank range, with a scope sight, up 
to 125 yards. While with pointed bullets 
it would have less wind deflection than the 
.22 Hornet, the latter, of course, would 
outclass it in calm weather, but that is to 
be expected from a center-fire cartridge 
costing twice as much. It is interesting to 
contemplate such a factory cartridge, but 
as to if and when we may get it no one 
can say, as yet. 

This proposed high-velocity .25 Stevens 
rim-fire cartridge is wanted by many, or I 
have been misled by letters which have 
crossed my desk during the past several 
years. Such a cartridge would require a 
new rifle to serve the hunters who would 
use it. Those sporting rifles which come 
nearest to being a suitable .25 Stevens 
Sporter of all present models are the Sav- 
age M-23 Sporter and the Stevens M-056 
Buckhorn, and probably a twenty-dollar 
cross of the two would provide an ade- 
quate 5-shot, clip-loading, bolt-action for 
this purpose. We want to know what the 
readers think about this. That is, a .25 
Stevens H. V. cartridge and the sporting 
rifle for same. Let us have your ideas. 

The two .25 Stevens rifles which we 
tried, and have mentioned here, were 
shipped in August, and they were tried 
only on squirrel. We found any kind of a 
body shot stopped the animal cold, which 
is not always true of the best .22 Long 
Rifle load. The regular .25-rim-fire Klean- 
bore ammunition which we used was pur- 
chased locally. We know the .25 Stevens 
is much more effective on such game as 
woodchuck and jack-rabbit, but by next 
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chuck season, or soon thereafter, we hope 
a high-velocity load will be available. 
Within its range limits this will, we expect, 
prove to be as effective on chucks as the 
.22 Hornet, without the Hornet’s objec- 
tionable lacerating effect on softer and 
smaller animals. Because of the 50% 
price differential, twice as much shooting 
could be enjoyed at the same cost. 


.44 SPECIAL EXPERIENCES 


IHREE-DOZEN letters from a re- 

volver fan, a series which began 
just before Christmas back in 1935, con- 
tain some interesting dope. They are too 
lengthily involved to print, but I have 
extracted a dozen long sheets of notes. 
These letters are from J. W. Landon, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who likes heavy loads 
which I do not advocate. Nevertheless, 
for what they may be worth, I shall at- 
tempt to interpret and present his ideas, 
but without recommendation. 


Pertinent Particulars 


Landon has a right-hand handicap which 
makes him left-handed with shoulder arms 
and two-handed with revolvers, and he 
thinks the big King Formfit stocks form 
an ideal standard grip on his S. & W. 
Military Model revolver. It is a .44 
S. & W. Special and has a 61-inch barrel. 
He likes the Whitex front sight outdoors, 
or with good light behind it indoors, but 
objects to the need of removing its side 
pieces in poor or unfavorable light. 

Excepting rabbits and birds, he uses the 
.44 Special on all game, because his hand- 
loads cost him about %4-cent each for 
components. He is probably a good 
stalker and hunter, because he is a very 
ordinary marksman. Getting most of his 
shots in 4 inches at 50 yards satisfies his 
game-shooting requirements. He uses a 
knee rest and gets 6 shots in % to 1% 
inches and 20 to 50 shots in about 2%4 
inches at fifty feet and from 30 to 35 out 
of 50 shots in 6 inches at 50 yards. 

For all that, Landon has an ambition to 
emulate, with his .44 Special and hand- 
loads, Ed McGivern’s long-range feat of 
17 hits out of 20 shots on a man-size 
target at 500 yards with the .357 Magnum. 
Landon thinks his .44 Special has the .357 
Magnum outclassed in killing power, and 
the .38 Special equalled in accuracy. At 
the 500-yards’ zero adjustment, with the 
handgun, accurate aim could be taken at 
the basement of an ordinary house set 250 
yards from the muzzle, and the mid-range 
trajectory height of the bullets would 
carry them over the top of its chimney. 
Factory loads and the machine rest gave 
a 3%-inch group at 20 yards with his .44 
Special, which is 314 minutes of angle. 


But his own average is about 12 minutes 
of angle, equal to five feet for all shots 
projected to 500 yards. 

Landon uses a 42-ounce gun with a 
4-lb. trigger pull and shoots as fast as his 
eye can accurately catch the sights, or a 
shot in about every two or three seconds. 
Also he usually shoots 20, 30 or 50 shots 
all in one group in his testing. In this 
manner he burned up 3500 rounds in his 
.44 Special over six months and he used 
5000 or more commercial primers in a 
year. While he is an experienced tester in 
practical shooting, he is an amateur exper- 
imenter and not a ballistics expert. Hence, 
his loads and deductions are not to be 
taken as safe for arbitrary adoption, but 
rather as suggested possibilities, worthy of 
consideration. 


Bullets and Ballistics 


Landon likes the general idea of Elmer 
Keith’s extreme loads, but he thinks the 
Keith-Ideal bullets have too much bore- 
bearing and he greatly prefers the latest 
Ideal design No. 429336. His only objec- 
tion to the No. 429336 bullet is the lack 
of an adequate crimping groove. With 
this 250-grain bullet, the Sharpe 260-grain 
and the 260-grain, B. & M. (No. 429261) 
bullet he says 10 grains Unique or 18 
grains No. 2400 will develop 1100 to 1150 
f.-s. at 20,000 lbs. pressure in the .44 
Special. He thinks the 260-grain, B. & M.., 
No. 429261 bullet has too much bearing 
surface and the Sharpe 260-grain has too 
much point, but it is otherwise as good as 
any heavy bullet available for maximum 
shock power. As of the Ideal-Keith bul- 
lets, he thinks the 240-grain B. & M. bul- 
let, No. 429240, has too much bearing sur- 
face. He dislikes cavities in the base or 
point. 

Although not quite his ideal, he pre- 
fers the 230-grain Bond bullet, No. D-429, 
over all available bullets for the .44 Spe- 
cial. For him it has given good accuracy 
and shock power, and it has surpassed 
everything tried in the matter of penetra- 
tion. One report shows 6 inches in hard 
oak. At that time he reported shooting 
300 shots per week with these loads. 

He used his heavy loads behind this 
bullet and got 25 shots in 2% inches at 50 
feet. He also used it with 10 grains 
Bullseye to expand his cut-off .405 Win- 
chester cases. He used 5 grains Bullseye 
for best accuracy and had 30 out of 50 
bullets touching the same spot (one hole) 
at 50 feet. His 6-shot groups were %4 
to 1% inches and equalled the best .38 
Special tried. He finally adopted this 
D-429 bullet and bought a Bond mold 
for it. 

For regular use the best all-around bul- 
let Landon has found is the B. & M. No. 
429205. In B. & M. No. 3 metal this bul- 
let weighs 205 grains, but as Landon casts 
it, or 1-20, the weight is 210 grains. This 
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bullet equals the accuracy of the others up 
to 50 yards and surpasses them at greater 
distances, for him. He reported one load 
at only 800 f.-s. and 9,000-lbs. pressure 
putting all shots in 12 inches at 300 yards, 
which is exceptional to say the least. One 
load with only 4 grains Bullseye at 750 
f.-s. put 5 shots in 4% inch at 50 feet. This 
bullet showed surprising accuracy at 200 
yards, he said. His regular test load with 
this bullet was 20 grains of No. 2400 at 
1300 f.-s. velocity. He used up to 21.5 
grains of this powder at 25,000 lbs. pres- 
sure and claimed a paper energy figure of 
896 to 900-ft-lbs. at a velocity of 1391 to 
1400 f.-s. 

Landon does not recommend going over 
22,500 Ibs. pressure even in the best heat- 
treated S. & W. Military Model revolvers 
(serial number above No. 16,599). He 
thinks the Bond-Ness D-429 bullet with 
his heavy load will give 1400 f.-s. at lower 
pressures than that of the 21.5 grain No. 
2400 load behind the B. & M. No. 429205 
bullet. He used only a few of the Bond, 
215-grain, B-429, bullets (No. 429750) 
but had fair results with those tried. 
Using 5 grains Bullseye they gave about 
his usual spread, or 234 inches at 50 feet. 
He sizes his bullets to groove diameter. 

The 210-grain B. & M. bullet No. 
429205, as Landon used it, has a seating 
depth of .269 inches. I have loaded it, 
crimped in the regular groove, and the 
seating depth was .284 inch. Earl Nara- 
more gave it a depth figure of .296 inch. 
This indicates the inescapable variations 
possible, with care, in loading, which 
makes me advise against the arbitrary 
adoption of any suggested maximum load. 
Landon’s idea of an ideal .44 Special bul- 
let is the Bond-Ness D-429 with a short- 
ened seating depth of .269 inch so he can 
use the extreme, high-velocity, powder 
loads which he uses behind the shorter 
and lighter B. & M. 210-grain bullet. His 
standard cartridge length with all bullets 
mentioned is 1.575 inches, measured from 
the top of rim instead of the base, because 
this is the cylinder-length of his S. & W. 
revolver. 


Powder Preferences 


For target accuracy and regular shoot- 
ing Landon prefers 4 to 5 grains Bullseye 
behind all bullets. His pet load is 4.5 
grains and the B. & M. 210-grain bullet. 
He has not tried No. 5, but No. 6 powder 
did not satisfy him as to uniformity. Next 
to Bullseye his best load for accuracy and 
regular use with all .44 Special bullets is 
10 grains No. 80 powder. 

For high-velocity loads, above 15,000- 
Ibs. pressure, he prefers Unique powder, 
but finds the recoil and blast heavier than 
with a 2-grain heavier charge of Herco 
shotgun powder, which latter gives him the 
same accuracy and ballistics as Unique, he 
thinks. However, at low velocity Herco 
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had no advantage over No. 80 or Bullseye. 
Since Herco is not made for handguns he 
does not use it in charges producing above 
the equivalent of the 15,000-Ibs.-pressure 
level of Unique. Oval did not give him 
satisfactory results up to this 15,000-lbs. 
level. 

He does not regularly use extreme loads; 
only occasionally or for testing. Over one, 
half-year period he used only 8 ounces of 
special propellants while he was consum- 
ing a can each of Unique and No. 6 and 
two canisters of Bullseye in this one .44- 
caliber revolver. He prefers Western 
solid-head cases for heavy loads. 


Leading and Lubricants 


Much as he preferred the .44 Special to 
the .38 Special, .357 Magnum and .45 
Colt, Landon considered giving it up be- 
cause of excessive leading over the first 
two inches of the bore at the breech. Fac- 
tory lapping made matters worse if any- 
thing and a new barrel was finally fitted, 
but without curing the trouble. All pow- 
ders, bullets, diameters and alloys gave 
this leading problem, after 50 shots, until 
he finally solved it with special lubrication. 
At first he used colloidal-graphite-in-water 
as a mild abrasive to polish the bore, by 
painting the bullet, nose and shoulder, 
with Aquadag and then dipping it in lubri- 
cant after it had dried. This could be 
done, and was done, with loaded cartridges. 

After 566 shots he noticed the polishing 
effect of Aquadag on his bore. After 1500 
rounds had been fired the polishing action 
was complete and thorough, and after 
shooting up to 2000 bullets, so treated, 
wear on the breech-end of the bore was 
evident, and he discontinued using Aqua- 
dag on the bullets. His second barrel was 
beveled at the breech, and he could scrape 
off burned lubricant containing Aquadag 
after a dozen shots. He fired 200 rounds 
to get these hard rings, left by the Aqua- 
dag lubricant, in order to test its abrasive 
qualities, and found it quickly polished 
and even scratched his metal lighter. 


In the summer of 1936, Landon began ° 


using Oildag and Gunslick in special lubri- 
cants for the bases of his bullets and found 
his troubles with leading were ended. In 
an early experiment, he mixed Ideal lubri- 
cant, Gunslick, vaseline and Anti-Rust oil 
which did the job well, a thin base wad on 
the bullet stopping all leading. His base- 
wad loads were stored three months, and 
also four months, and then fired with no 
evidence of deterioration resulting. 
Wanting an improvement in substance, 
he used 8 parts wax and 2 parts Oildag. 
His waxes were Carnuba, Chinese Insect 
and Ceresine, the latter being found best 
and finally adopted. He found he could 
use, in stored handloads, Ceresine alone 
on the bullet base, or he could use Oildag 
or Gunslick alone on the bullet shoulder 
just before firing, and stop all leading in 


the .44 Special and .38-40. Ceresine cost 
him 45 cents per pound and had a melting 
point of 145° Fahrenheit, which he con- 
sidered ideal, as he wanted the entire base 
wad to melt in a 6-inch revolver barrel. 

He found any excess lubricant would 
squirt out through the cylinder gap, and 
that the wad thickness had to be gauged 
by the pressure or character of the load 
for maximum efficiency. He used thicker 
wads with the heavier loads, and found all 
his loads worked well with these base 
wads. The lightest target loads melted 
the wads satisfactorily and his heaviest 
loads developed no bore leading. 

By the middle of 1937 he had fired 1984 
leads lubricated with colloidal graphite 
and then determined, “it does not wear the 
barrel quickly.” This .44 Special barrel 
then had a better polish, but the lands 
were as sharp as new, the accuracy was 
the same, and the bore-slug then miked 
the same as it had when it was slugged 
before the test. Eventually, he found his 
bore had suddenly quit leading entirely, 
even without the special lubricant. 

This anti-leading grease he suggests par- 
ticularly for pitted barrels or for any bore 
prone to lead badly. The straight Cere- 
sine wax will do the job well, either as a 
wad on the base of the bullet, or as a 
shoulder-smear on the loaded bullet. For 
those who may wish to add Oildag he sug- 
gests adding 20% in small amounts to the 
melted Ceresine wax. A dash of sodium 
oleate will help to mix dehydrated Aqua- 
dag if it is wished to avoid the oil. It can 
be mixed until cool, and later worked 
while cold just before using. 


Our Own Opinion 


While we have used shotgun powder, as 
an emergency measure, in handguns and 
have had good results with Oval in the 
.45, such propellants are designed for 
smooth bores and they should be ap- 
proached with caution and carefully used, 
by those qualified, with due consideration 
for every detail which might affect pres- 
sures, as the maximum safe limit may 
be quite suddenly exceeded without any 
preliminary indication. 

The same warning applies to all heavy 
loads, above the normal 15,000-Ib. level. 
The heavier the load the moré danger of 
an unexpected boost to a gun-wrecking 
pressure from some unsuspected or seem- 
ingly insignificant source. In the very 
first place, the revolver should have a 
heavy frame, a well-locked chamber-align- 
ment and a modern heat-treated cylinder 
before the shooting of heavy loads can be 
considered as a legitimate possibility. 

Our experience with No. 6 pistol powder 
does not coincide with Landon’s, and we 
do not agree with his relative rating of 
No. 80 as a consequence. Up to the stand- 
ard maximum level of 8,000 pounds to 
15,000 pounds, according to the revolver 
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limitation, we would prefer Bullseye, No. 
6 and No. 5 to No. 80 powder. From 
15,000 pounds to 18,000 pounds we would 
select Unique, and up to 20,000 pounds, 
No. 2400 powder. 

We know that grease wads on the bases 
of revolver bullets will stop leading of 
the bore. The .44-Special and the .357- 
Magnum calibers seem to be the worst 
offenders. Phil Sharpe and J. B. Smith 
have had much experience with graphite 
base-wads and found them effective in the 
.357 Magnum revolver. Laboratory tests 
have indicated that velocities and pres- 
sures are erratic when an appreciable 
amount of grease is present, on the bullet 
base. 

From laboratory tests we are forced to 
the conclusion that base wads are danger- 
ous, because they increase pressures in the 
.38 Special, .44 Special and .45 Colt. Up 
to the normal maximum level (15,000-Ibs. 
pressure) base wads are not needed for 
controlling bore leading. They are dan- 
gerous with extreme loads, because even 
with those loads which are otherwise nor- 
mal graphite grease wads have indicated a 
tendency to increase pressures from 1000 
to 2000 pounds. With abnormal loads or 
abnormal propellants (rifle or shotgun 
powders) the jump is two or three times 
greater or even more. 

On bullet choice we agree. The B. &. 
M., 205-grain design is one of the best 
for a wide range of velocities from low 
to extreme. For regular use and especially 
on game we believe such designs as the 
Ideal-Keith, Bond-Ness and Sharpe are 
best. We do not like hollow-bases because 
of their fusing tendency from hot loads 
and we do not like any bullet-cavity on 
account of the inconvenience and extra 
work they impose in casting. 


NEW .32-CALIBER BOND BULLET 


ORE than a year ago we proposed a 
.32-caliber, game-and-target, bullet 
design to the Modern-Bond Corporation 
for the .32 S. & W. Long, .32 Colt New 


Police and .32-20-caliber revolvers. The 
excellent, double-cavity, Bond moulds are 
now available for this design, which has 
been given the Bond catalog number of 
E-314608 for the two .32 Long cartridges, 
and N-311656 for the .32-20 caliber. Not 
finding anything better for the purpose, 
we gave this new bullet the typical, Bond- 
Ness shape of nose. See the cut for shape 
and dimensions. 

There is a lot of interest now develop- 
ing in the .32 S. & W. Long, which has 
been one of our pet hopes for many years. 
Practical handgun men, like Himmel- 
wright, Haines and Davenport, have ad- 
vocated this caliber for small-game shoot- 
ing with bullets of this general type. Tar- 
get shooters find it as accurate as the 
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.38 Special, and the recoil and blast are 
lighter; also factory ammunition, in this 
center-fire size, costs about a silver-quarter 
less per box than the .38 Special car- 
tridges cost. Reloaders find it more eco- 
nomical, because the .32 S. & W. Long 
requires less lead and less powder for a 
given number of loads. For these reasons, 
this caliber finds favor among exhibition 
shooters, trainers and coaches, or revolver 
instructors, as well as by those previously 
mentioned. 


A newcomer among revolver bullets, the 
Bond-Ness E-314608 .32 caliber 


The new Bond-Ness bullet is offered as 
an all-around missile for the .32-caliber 
handgun. It was designed to give maxi- 
mum shocking power consistent with rang- 
ing qualities for field shooting and mini- 
mum resistance for permitting high veloci- 
ties at reasonable pressures. Primarily, 
however, it had to be as accurate as any 
target bullet with lighter charges, and for 
this purpose it cuts wadcutter holes in 
card paper or tag targets. We have used 
it in three makes of revolvers for about 
eight months, during which extensive 
shooting it has established its capacity for 
giving fine accuracy, and it has developed 
no tendency to lead the barrel. 

In heavier loads, J. W. Landon drove 
this bullet, N-311656, at high velocity with 
his extreme loads in the .32 S. & W. Long 
case. He judged the velocity of his loads 
to be between 1200 and 1300 f.-s. at the 
muzzle. These extreme loads gave satis- 
factory accuracy. Using 3% grains Bulls- 
eye, or 5 grains Unique he stayed in the 
9 ring of the 75-foot rifle target at 50 feet. 


Factory ammunition shot in direct coin- 
parison gave him twice the spread, which 
is surprising to me, as in our K-32 S. & W. 
revolver I have always gotten as good ac- 
curacy with standard Kleanbore loads as 
with our handloads. In his Colt target re- 
volver, Frank Wyman got as good ac- 
curacy with the new Bond bullet as with 
any load he tried. 

Our regular load is 2.9 grains of No. 5 
pistol powder, because we had bought a 
good supply from the D.C.M. Our sub- 
stitute loads of equal accuracy are 3.0 
grains Unique and 2.1 grains Bullseye be- 
hind this bullet in the .32 S. & W. Long 
case. Shooting from body-rest at 50 yards, 
3.0 grains Unique has given the best indi- 
vidual groups in the .32-caliber, O.M. 
Colt, outshooting the factory loads, but 
the average performance of this load is no 
better or worse than that of either of our 
other two handloads. 

For some reason our K-32 S. & W. 
groups better with this bullet than with 
the factory wadcutter loads, which I like 
to shoot. We tried some heavy loads up 
to 5 grains Unique behind this 105-grain 
Bond-Ness bullet, but dropped back to 4.5 
grains for better accuracy at 50 yards. So 
far, with the lighter loads mentioned, our 
best results at 50 yards have been seven 
out of nine (5% inches) in 3% inches, 
and eight out of ten (714 inches) in 434 
inches, center to center. The best group 
with factory loads, during these same tests 
was five in 9% inches. 

Our K-32 cylinder is 1.55 inches long. 
The factory cartridge in the .32 S. & W. 
Long caliber has an overall-length of 1.265 
inches. These regular loads: have their 
bullet-base crease 0.26 inch below the case 
mouth, while the wadcutter loads have 
deep-seated bullets, flush with the mouth, 
which moves their bullet creases to a lower 
position, or 0.43 inch below the case 
mouth. The length of both these cases, 
from the rim, is 0.85 inch, which is 0.70 
inch short of the cylinder face, and that 
means a bullet may protrude 0.70 inch 
from the case mouth. We cast our bullets 
in a Bond double-cavity mold and crimp 
the case mouths in the regular groove with 
our Jordan reloading tool. Since solid- 
head cases are not available in the .32 §. 
& W. Long caliber, we do not care to use 
heavy loads. 

Solid-head cases can be had in the .32- 
20 caliber, and the same bullets can be 
used with heavy loads in that caliber. The 
case length is 1.25 inches, which permits 
a bullet to protrude 0.30 inch from the 
case mouth without binding the .32-20 
cylinder. The overall, cartridge length is 
1.524 inches, as per our own factory car- 
tridge and measurement. The bullet crease 
is 0.32 inch below the mouth of the case. 

Since these Bond bullets are .658 inch 
long, as we make them, they would pro- 
trude about 0.297 inch if seated to the 
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bullet crease. Because the base-edge is 
very slightly beveled it will clear the bullet 
crease for slightly deeper seating. This 
might be desirable for light target loads of 
2.0 to 2.5 grains Bullseye, which loads 
have given us the best accuracy in the 
.32-20 revolver with any bullet. This 
bullet has a crimping groove which must 
be used with maximum loads to hold the 
bullet from recoil movement. 

This crimping will also help burn the 
powder uniformly, or at least more com- 
pletely. Let us, then, consider the seating 
depth arbitrary, or .360 inch in either the 
32 S. & W. Long or .32-20 case. At this 
depth the maximum .32-20 loads would be 
3.3 grains Bullseye, 3.5 grains No. 6, 4.8 
grains No. 5 and 5.0 grains Unique, or 8.0 
grains No. 2400 powder. These loads 
would give between 900 and 1100 f.-s. In 
new solid-head cases these loads could be 
very slightly increased for use in modern, 
heavy-model .32-20 revolvers. 

Extreme loads should be submitted to 
the powder-maker’s laboratory for break- 
down test and pressure test before firing. 
If branded as safe they should only then 
be fired for accuracy and bore-leading de- 
termination. The usual result is the adop- 
tion of some lighter and more practical 
load. 

In the .32 S. & W. Long or .32 Colt 
New Police with the Bond-Ness bullet 
seated to normal depth and crimped, the 
maximum loads are: 4.0 grains Unique, 
2.5 grains Bullseye, 2.9 grains No. 5 and 
2.4 grains No. 6 powder, with velocities 
between 750 and 1000 f.-s. Extreme loads 
are impractical. The only one which gave 
us even fair accuracy was 4.5 grains 
Unique in our revolver. In another arm, 
more closely bored, this same load devel- 
oped indications of excessive pressures. 
Use regularly only those medium loads 
recommended by the powder makers. And 
then, for the special purpose, weigh every 
maximum charge and use new cases, or 
stick to moderate loads. 


-22 COLT-FRONTIER D.A. BY 
SEDGLEY 


Kees is a report on my Colt Light- 
ning 41-caliber, converted to .22 Long 
Rifle, by R. F.*Sedgley, Inc. 

The gun has a 16-inch pitch, right 
hand, 6-land rifling, recessed chamber 
bushings, single action, plain walnut grips, 
blued finish, rod ejectors, 44-inch barrel 
and hand-honed action. The trigger pull 
is 3% pounds, rather long, but satisfac- 
tory. It has fixed sights, giving Patridge 
effect. The chambers are very closely 
bored and burnished. 

Extraction is very easy. The breech 
is fitted as close as will allow clearance, 
as is space between cylinder and barrel. 
All chambers align absolutely with barrel. 
The integral firing-pin strikes bottom of 
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rim. There is no sign of pressure on any 
case yet fired. The barrel inside is like 
a mirror. Blued finish on gun (formerly 
nickeled) is a most excellent job. Cylin- 
der locks are as tight as any I have ever 
seen. 

The gun weighs 30 ounces and balances 
exactly as a 5¥%-inch .45 Colt Single 
Action. The action is very smooth. The 
gun handles like the best I have used. 
To say the least, it is a perfect miniature 
Single-Action Colt. I never thought the 
Colt Lightning (in my opinion, the worst 
gun Colt ever put out) could be made 
into such a “peach” of a shooting piece. 
One would have to see it to fully appre- 
ciate Sedgley’s most excellent job. 

After shooting 700 rounds of all makes, 
including Federal and Clinton ammuni- 
tion, I have decided on low-pressure 
Kleanbore for plinking and Remington 
Hi-Speed, lubricated, H. P., for game 
work. My practical results with this 
little .22 Colt-Frontier are: 


17 Woodchucks out of 25 shots fired (distance from 
25 feet to 40 yards). 

21 Red squirrels out of 34 shots fired (distance from 
20 feet to 24 paces). 

1 Great horned owl, 60 feet, (Hemlock tree). 

2 Water snakes 5 and 5’-4” length (25 4nd 21 
feet). 

1 Crow (25 feet). 


This gun was received from Sedgley 
July 7, 1934. I have given it a severe 
test, both single and double-action shoot- 
ing. It has been perfect in every way. A 
Winchester barrel was used. Cylinder 
bushings are so closely chambered that 
excess grease, or any foreign substance, 
will prevent seating the cases. 

It is not a target arm, but 50% better 
than any gun I have ever used on the trail, 
in my opinion. I made a penetration test 
on four Sears catalogs with this arm and a 
Stevens, Model No. 35, pistol using Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed H.P. bullets (both guns) ; 
distance 15 feet. Stevens M-35 shot 
through 2 books and 200 pages of the 
3rd. The bullet deformed some, but not 
mushroomed fully. Sedgley bullet was 
turned inside out, but penetrated only 2 
books and 12 pages. I cannot account for 
this, the turn of rifling may have some- 
thing to do with it. The Stevens rifling 
has one turn in 12 inches—Gorpon C. 
BoseEr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hollow-Point Gas-Check Bullets. We 
received from Ivan L. Hicks, R.F.D. No. 
1, Cohoes, N. Y., about fifty .30-caliber 
varmint bullets which he makes from the 
Squibb gas-check bullets. These are cast 
fairly hard with a nose cavity about 3/16- 
inch deep. The altered bullets are 1/16- 
shorter than the original Squibb bullet and 
it weighs 154 grains, including the Kam- 
pen gas-checks used on them. 


These bullets did not ricochet on impact 
even in flat-angle shooting, but we could 
get only mediocre accuracy with them. 
We tried 18 grains No. 80, the load Mr. 
Hicks recommended, which has given him 
successful hits up to 175 yards. In our 
.30-'06 M-70 rifle this load placed 10 shots 
in 3.95 inches at 100 yards. Later we 
tried them with other loads, but could not 
improve the accuracy with 20 grains No. 
4227 and 22 to 24 grains No. 4198 powder, 
using both F. A. No. 70 and R. A. No. 
9% primers. All 10-shot groups were 
around 4 inches at 100 yards. 

These bullets are cast very hard so they 
will break up on impact. Every one tried 
for this purpose broke up so well on the 
ground that only small pieces reached a 
target placed in back of the impact point. 
Some fine samples of the 172-grain, Pope 
bullet and of the 207-grain, .30-caliber 
bullet were also included in the shipment. 
All of the Hicks bullets were lubricated 
with a graphite lubricant. 

Small Barrel Inletting Rasp, just like 
the one mentioned in the September Dope 
Bag, except in smaller size, was recently 
received from Frank Mittermeier, 3577 
E. Tremont Ave., New York City. For 
inletting small diameter barrels the new 
rasp is handier than the larger size. We 
find these rasps very useful for working 
out the barrel-groove of gun stocks. 

A recent folder from Mittermeier dis- 
plays and lists prices on genuine Pearl, 
Ivory and Stag pistol and revolver stocks. 
The prices range from $1.45 for small 
pocket revolver grips to $14.00 for large 
grips like those on H. & R. Sportsman re- 
volvers. The stocks may be had with 
smooth, plain finish as well as checkered, 
carved, or engraved. There are more than 
twenty carving designs to choose from, all 
of which are illustrated in the folder. The 
cost of this work is $3.50 to $4.50, depend- 
ing on the design selected. 

The Improved 330 Weaver Scope came 
in just in time to be tried for this Dope 
Bag. ‘The first sample, received in Sep- 
tember, was returned to the factory be- 
cause of a minor defect. The sample 
scope seems to have all of the require- 
ments necessary for a good hunting scope. 
These features are wide latitude in eye 
position (about 3 to 5% inches), bright 
image, good definition and an excellent, 
tapered, flat-top post reticule. 

The long eye-relief offers several dis- 
tinct advantages. For one thing, it per- 
mits low-position mounting forward of the 
bolt handle on Mauser, Springfield and 
other rifles with high bolt levers. Also, 
the wide latitude permits very fast aiming 
for running shots, because the eye does 
not have to be in a critically exact place 
to utilize the full field of view. As we 
measure it, the field is 31 feet at 100 
yards. From our visual check we find the 
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The Peterson mount is simple, low in outline and though not of the “Q-D” type, 
is readily demountable 


magnification to be what the makers claim. 
It is full 234X and we can note practically 
no difference in power when compared 
with one of the old 330 scopes, which were 
listed as 3X. The new scope has a larger 
ocular lens (20-mm.), a brighter image 
and slightly better definition than the for- 
mer 330 Weaver. The image is clearer 
near the edge of the field in the new scope. 

The sample scope has some parallax 
which is supposed to be removed at the 
factory. This, however, was not great 
enough to enlarge our groups while using 
the scope on an M-70 Winchester in 
.30-’06 caliber. All of the 100-yard, 10- 
shot groups were 134 to 2 inches with 
F. A. 1931 ammunition. The only group 
fired on the 200-yard range measured 4.45 
inches. We tried the scope in Albree’s 
Monomount and we found it necessary to 
use shim metal in order to clamp the scope 
tight so it would not slide forward from 
recoil. We learned from Weaver that the 
reason for some of the scope tubes being 
slightly under 34 inch in diameter is some 
of them are polished several times. This, 
however, causes no trouble with the 
Weaver mounts as they will accommodate 
scopes slightly smaller than the average 
34-inch diameter. 

The 330 has the distinction of being the 
only medium-priced scope available that 
can be used in low position on rifles which 
have high bolt handles, and without the 
added expense of bolt-lever alteration. 
The scope sells for $27.50, including 
mount. There are two types of adjust- 
ment screws, which are optional. The 
330-C has 44-minute “click” adjustments, 
while the 330-S is equipped with screw and 
lock nut adjustments. This model is also 
made in 4X, which is called the 440 
Weaver. The flat-top post reticule is 
standard in both models. 

New Mount for Hunting Scopes. 
Since the advent of low-cost scopes with 
internal adjustments, a number of prac- 
tical, low-cost, low-position mounts have 
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been designed. The latest one that we 
have used is made by Freeman O. Peter- 
son, 1003 Pennsylvania Ave., East War- 
ren, Pa. It is a bridge-type mount that 
fits in the loading port of bolt-action rifles. 
Its principal features are low-position 
mounting, the absence of projections of 
any kind and the readily-demountable fea- 
ture, although it is not of the detachable 
type. The sample tried was on an M-70 
Winchester (.30-’'06) using a B. & M. 
Hunter scope with internal adjustments. 
The mount base is 3% inches long with 
an anchor ball set in the forward end which 
fits in a socket made for it in the rearward 
end of the receiver hood. The rearward 
end of the mount fits in the opening of the 
receiver bridge, milled out at the factory 
to facilitate cartridge-clip loading. The 
perfect fit of the mount in the clip slot 
takes the shock of recoil as it rests against 
the receiver bridge. Two screws, one on 
either side of the clip slot, are threaded 
into the receiver for holding the mount 
down in position. Small retaining pins 
prevent the screws from dropping out of 


the mount base when it is removed from 
the rifle. 

The extremely low scope-position is 
permitted by the unique design and low 
position of the mount. The B. & M. 
scope tube barely clears the receiver hood. 
It clears the receiver bridge by %-inch, 
which requires altering the M-70 safety. 
This was neatly done by changing the 
thumb-lever to operate on the right side 
of the bolt sleeve instead of on top of it. 
With the scope and mount removed from 
the rifle there is nothing left to obstruct 
the aim with metallic sights or to mar the 
appearance of the rifle. 

Because the mount is a milled fit in the 
clip-loading slot, removal and replacement 
of the scope and mount does not affect the 
zero of the rifle. This practical mount is 
adaptable for mounting such other scopes 
as the Noske, Zeiss Zielklein, Unertl and 
the Weaver line, all of which are obtain- 
able with internal adjustments. 

This rifle, scope and mount are one of 
the finest hunting outfits that we have 
ever used. Removing and replacing the 
scope and mount several times did not 
change the point of impact, and all groups 
fired were nearly good enough for a match 
rifle. The biggest 100-yard, 10-shot group 
measured 2.10 inches, center to center of 
the widest shots. The smallest of eight 
100-yard groups was 1.60 inches with 
F.A. 1931 ammunition. This load placed 
10 shots in 2.35 inches at 200 yards in 
the only group fired at the longer range. 
Most of the 100-yard groups had eight or 
nine shots in 1% inches, which is fair 
enough considering the shooting was with 
a 2%4X hunting scope with a flat-top post 
reticule. 

An Adjustable-Power Scope is the 
latest one of the Mossberg line that we 
have used. They call it their No. 7A. 
The variable magnification, from 3X to 
6X, is controlled by a graduated collar on 
the scope tube just forward of the en- 


Note the low-outline type of safety for the M-70, necessary with a low 
scope mounting 





larged eye piece, which has a 23-mm. 
ocular lens. Optically, the No. 7A is the 
best Mossberg scope that we have used. 

The theoretical advantage of the ad- 
justable power is that it permits the 
shooter to have one scope that is suitable 
for both hunting and target shooting. 
This adjustability should also be an ad- 
vantage for all-position shooting, because 
the 6X would be better for prone and 
sitting while the 3X could be used to good 
advantage for the standing position. 

The sample scope was sent in with ring- 
type target mounts, standard-size bases 
and tap and drill. Included were half-a- 
dozen, 1/16-inch, curved plates which are 
intended to be used under the base blocks 
in order to raise the front base when a 
higher one is needed. An assortment of 
screws of varying lengths was furnished 
to accommodate one or more of the plates 
under the base. This is a clever and 
practical way of increasing the height of 
scope bases. 

The micrometer mounts on the 7A are 
graduated with 25 white lines, and they 
have 25 clicks per turn of the adjustment 
thimbles. The clicks of the mount we 
used are worth about %4 minute. In our 
test 16 clicks changed the point of impact 
4.25 inches at 100 yards. We also found 
that the point of impact was changed by 
merely turning the variable magnification 
adjustment from 3X to 6X. When set for 
6X the zero was 1.30 inches to the left of 


the 3X zero. This, of course, requires two 


separate adjustment readings. The scope 
was tried on an M-52 Winchester, and we 
noted that it could not be moved rearward 
far enough for proper eye-relief unless the 
front base is moved back closer to the rear 
base. The distance between bases is 7.2 
inches. 

No. 2 Marlin Steel Mounts, including 
taps, drill and bases are available at $5.00. 
They can be used on any 3%-inch scope 
that does not have a rib on the tube. This 
is possible because of the type of sleeve 
used in the front mount. This should be 
good news to scope owners who are in 
need of a good, strong mount that can be 
used on high-power rifles. 

It was good news to us because we have 
several old die-cast mounts that have been 
wrecked by using them on .30-’06 rifles, 
and the Marlin mounts are going to re- 
place them. The mounts fit all standard 
bases and they sell for $4.00 without 
bases, tap and drill. Although the excel- 
lent No. 2 Marlin scope and mount com- 
plete sells for only a few dollars more 
than the mounts separately, purchasing, as 
components, the latter is an economical 
way out for scope owners who need a 
dependable scope mount, probably to re- 
place one that has seen better days. 

Stoeger Catalog No. 29. This 50-cent 
supply book has just made a very belated 
appearance on our desk and we have 
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turned each one of its 320 pages. Perhaps 
the edition is exhausted by this time, but 
our remarks may be applied to all editions. 
Whether it may be reloading tools for pis- 
tol, rifle or shotgun, gunsmith supplies, 
component parts of guns, or components 
for reloading which one would have, he 
can find it in these Stoeger catalogs which 
list practically all American and many 
foreign rifles, handguns and shotguns, to- 
gether with loads for same. All those 
listed have the current price shown and 
most of all available models are illus- 
trated. Ballistics from the various am- 
munition makers are also quoted in this 
reference book (with index) annually pub- 
lished by A. F. Stoeger, Inc., 507 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

L. L. Bean, Freeport, Maine, has some 
clothing, footwear and outfits for winter 
sports which excite one’s interest as listed 
in his 63-page ‘“‘Fall-1937” catalog. Right 
now his all-wool shirts, blankets, parkas 
and socks are in season. For winter slush, 
Bean’s Maine Hunting Shoe is as well and 
favorably known as is his Maine Hiking 
Shoe for lighter and drier duty. We have 
used Bean products in considerable num- 
ber and variety, and, so far, always with 
satisfaction. 

Muzzle Loading Supplies and repairs 
for flint or percussion rifles, shotguns and 
pistols, has been revived, as a service, 
after 40 years of dormancy. Incom- 
parable “Red” Farris is responsible. He 
is known more politely as E. M. Farris, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, where inquiries should 
be sent in care of the Y.M.C.A. 

“Red” goes out and shoots him a rabbit 
with a Parker percussion gun, and then, 
in high mood, sends us his list of supplies, 
as per the title above. The stuff pertains 
to old muzzle-loading arms in which a new 
interest is being developed by the National 
Muzzle Loading Rifle Association, of 
which the same Farris is secretary. Either 
the secretary or the association will assist, 
advise and quote on repairs. 

The printing of this pocket-size folder 
is modern, but the subject is of another 
age and the descriptive language is quaintly 
put. It lists such ancient gear as nipples, 
cappers, wormers, patch cutters, hammer 
blanks, powder horns and nipple wrenches. 
You can also have main springs, stock 
blanks, ramrod blanks, gun flints, pouring 
spouts and caps, as well as powder, wads, 
moulds, sights, scopes, glasses, pads and 
coats. 

Remington Slide-Action Rifles are 
more accurate than commonly believed, 
says Frederick W. Bekert, Jr., who blames 
any poor results on lack of shooting abil- 
ity, rotten trigger pull and the open sight. 
Using aperture sights on the Remington 
M-14, he had good results with a number 
of individual rifles. 

This past fall he tried two ‘“Game- 
master” M-141 rifles in .35 Remington 


caliber, with the Lyman No. 56 receiver 
sight and the 4X Hensoldt hunting scope. 
He used the R.A., 200-grain, S.P. load. 
The aperture-sighted outfit put all ten 
shots in 3% inches at 100 yards from 
prone, seven of them in 2 inches. The 
scope-sighted outfit, fired from an imper- 
fect bench rest, gave a series of five-shot 
groups, which ranged from 134 inches to 
2-3/16 inches at 100 yards. The score 
for five, fired for zero on the small-bore 
target, was 47 x 50. 

The Best Deer Bullet which we have 
used in .30 caliber is the old U.S.C.Co. 
145-grain Hollow Copper Point. It seems 
to stop deer emphatically at all ranges, 
because it penetrates from six to eight 
inches and then becomes a “depth bomb” 
which shocks the animal off his feet 
and keeps him there. For years it was 
issued in a .30-’06 cartridge, having 3000 
f.s. m.v. 

Now comes the heartening news from 
Winchester that they will continue to 
make this former U.S.C.Co. bullet, at least 
as a component for handloaders. We have 
recommended it for years for stopping 
Pennsylvania deer in their tracks and we 
have not had a failure reported as yet, but 
praise for it continyes to mount. 

L. E. Wilson, Cashmere, Washington, 
fears that some mail failed to reach him 
after we referred to his excellent re- 
loading-gadget service in the November 
Dope Bag and used the incorrect initials, 
“W. E.” 

Carlton C. Hays, of Hays Brothers, 
Sardis, Mississippi, has established a pur- 
chasing service, and, especially to shooters 
in the South, he thinks he has something 
very interesting, economically speaking. 
Tell him just what scope, rifle or accessory 
you are saving all those pennies for. 

The Albree No. 2 Mount for all small 
internally-adjustable scope sights is now 
being made to fit the M-52 Winchester, 
M-19 and M-23 Savage and Stevens Wal- 
nut Hill rifles and others with rear blocks, 
without any further drilling or tapping or 
cutting. 

The Stith Mount is now being featured 
with the new 330-S Weaver scope mounted 
in low-position ahead of the bolt-handle 
on such rifles as the Springfield, Mauser 
and old Model-54 Winchester, whose un- 
altered levers normally interfere with such 
scope-placement. This is possible on ac- 
count of the 5-inch eye-relief of the new 
Weaver scope. This combination is one of 
the best we have seen for saddle-scabbard 
employment. 

The Marble-Goss receiver sight is now 
available for all the various M-52 Win- 
chesters now in use. For ordering sym- 
bols, the ‘““MG52” is for the standard bar- 
rel and slotted receiver, the ‘“MG52H” is 
for the heavy barrel and slotted receiver, 
the “MG52B” is for the standard barrel 
and the receiver with two holes in its left 
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side, and the ““‘MG52BH” is for the two- 
holed receiver with heavy barrel. 

“How to Play Scoot” is mentioned as 
a new hand-trap game for scatter-gunners 
who have sufficient yen (cash for shells 
and rocks, but not for formal Skeet or 
Trap) in a free folder distributed by Rem- 
ington. It gives the rules for Scoot and 
suggests how to use the Remington Auto- 
matic handtrap. 

The Amazing Lovell is far better than 
our very conservative claims in the De- 
cember Dope Bag would indicate. It has 
better accuracy and much greater power 
and the loads of 16.5 to 17.5 grains weight 
of No. 4198 powder have given us even 
better results than our old favorite load of 
17 grains HiVel No. 3. 

All bullets shot through tough and hard 
5/16-inch automobile spring leaves, which 
our former 3,000 f.-s. loads could merely 
dent. Also these powerful loads put 8 or 
9 shots into 114-inches at 200 yards, one 
10-shot group had fliers which enlarged it 
to 2.07 inches, center to center, including 
all wild shots, and those called badly 
pulled. 

Most amazing, however, was the result 
of the round-up and shooting of all as- 
sorted old loads in one group at 100 yards. 
We found a dozen different .22-Lovell 
loads, and these twelve, all fired at the 
same aiming spot, showed an extreme 
spread of about 1% inches, when the 12- 
shot group was measured center to center. 

Our improved results with HiVel No. 3, 
No. 4198 and 4227 powder, were obtained 
without any alteration of the case, primer 
or bullets. Several gunsmiths are now 
altering their Lovell cases for greater 
powder-capacity, and we have been able 
to match their improved results in our 
original Lovell rifle and Winchester-Lovell 
case with the same bullets and com- 
ponents. Watch the next Dope Bag for 
the record of details and for the presenta- 
tion of further developments with this 
amazing little cartridge. 

Handloading Equipment js the title of 
a free, 18-page, stapled, pocket folder is- 
sued by Belding & Mull as a supplement 
to their B. & M. Handbook. Because 
some shooters shy at the 50-cent price of 
the complete book, they have gotten up 
this abbreviated form for distribution to 
dealers and to anyone who is willing to 
spend a stamp. 

Zipper Comments are confusing be- 
cause of their varying implications. Cross- 
man, Sedgley and Lovell apparently be- 
lieve the .219 Zipper factory ammunition 
is erratic; that is, neither accurate nor 
uniform in performance from day to day. 
Lovell blames this, at least in part, on the 
physical imperfections of the cartridge, 
some of his samples having appeared 
“cockeyed” or out of alignment. 

Now, on the other side of this question, 
we had fairly good and fairly consistent 
results with our second and third lots of 
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Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make your 
Leather Top Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same as your 
everyday shoes. Made of high-grade lambskin and pigskin 
with adjustable steel arch. Send for New Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc., 131 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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Winchester ammunition, especially in the 
G. & H. Zipper rifle built on the M-70 
Winchester. With one of their M-70 rifles 
Winchester testers had a two-minute ex- 
treme spread with their ten-shot groups 
at all ranges up to 300 yards. Howard 
H. Wilson of Ithaca, New York, used 
factory ammunition in a Winchester 
S.-S. rifle, barreled, chambered and fitted 
by the Winchester factory. His ten-shot 
groups at 100 yards averaged just over 
1% inches for 100 shots. His smallest 
10-shot group with the 46-grain factory 
load was % inch, center to center. 

As to handloads, George Schnerring had 
best results in the Zipper at moderate 
velocities, and he implied that heavy loads 
caused inaccuracy. In our own many 
Zipper loads we had more good targets 
with heavy loads than with moderate 
loads, or an experience quite the opposite. 
Other experienced experimenters agreed 
there was too much of the wrong powder 
in factory loads and in some handloads. 
I.M.R. 3031 powder, particularly, was 
blamed. 

Accordingly, we tried such loads in our 
latest Zipper, a Mauser altered and cham- 
bered by Hervey Lovell. We used 26.5, 
28.5 and 29.0 grains of 3031 behind the 
Sisk, 55-grain, 50-grain and 40-grain bul- 
lets, respectively, which are heavy loads. 
We also used 26.5 grains 4064 powder 
behind the 55-grain Sisk-Niedner bullet. 
These heavy loads put 90% of their bul- 
lets in 1.15 to 1.20 inches at 100 yards. 
Single fliers enlarged each 10-shot group 
to about 1% inches. The worst fliers, or 
poorest 10-shot group, measured 1.85 
inches. 

Later, we checked this same Lovell- 
Mauser with the same Zipper loads at 200 
yards. 90% of them went into about 2% 
inches at 200 yards. The smallest 10-shot 
group was only 2.26 inches, center to 
center. This is the most accurate Zipper 
outfit we have seen. Our biggest 10-shot 
group with it at 200 yards, to date, is 3.05 
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inches, center to center. The twist of its 


6-groove barrel is one turn in 14 inches; 
probably a Winchester .220 Swift blank. 


Letters to the Dope Bag 


Up, Down, and Horizontal 


ON page 49 of the November Dope Bag, 
we published an answer about “Down- 
hill and Uphill” shooting that was highly 
misleading. Only two members have taken 
the trouble to call this to our attention. We 
take this opportunity to apologize to mem- 
ber C.M. who was as right as we were wrong. 

In our own shooting we have never noted 
any change in the trajectory, uphill, down- 
hill, or on the level, which could be blamed 
on the direction. That is, we would use the 
same zero or sight adjustment when shooting 
sharply downhill and uphill as when shoot- 
ing almost horizontally. The reply, there- 
fore, was not in keeping with our practical 
experience, but, apparently, was based on 
some myth. 

For an explanation we delved into bal- 
listics books and found that for all practical 
sporting ranges the trajectory remains ri 
regardless of angle. This practical range 
would mean 100 yards or so with the .22 
Long Rifle or between 400 and 600 yards 
with our sporting and military cartridges 
ranging between 2000 and 3000 f.-s. m.v. 

Ordnance experts illustrate this rigidity or 
unvarying quality of the practical trajectory 
by likening it to a bent wire. In other words, 
imagine the trajectory or curved flight of the 
bullet to be a bent wire. At once it becomes 
obvious, that this wire, or the trajectory 
which it represents, remains the same, from 
gun source to target or impact end, regard- 
less of its angle, up or down or nearly level. 
One end may be raised as in shooting from 
valley floor to hill top or from a cliff into a 
lake below, but the trajectory remains rigid, 
or as unchanging as if it were a bent wire. 
—F.C.N. 
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pr cH MY BULLSEYES 









A bull’s eye! Another! Another! 
—and easy enough with this Wol- 
lensak Spotting Scope. 20-power 
—=spots .22 hole in black at 100 
yds.—clearly. Others, 8-power 
($3.75) to 45-power ($47.50). At 
dealers or direct, postpaid, (or 
C.0.D.). Money-back guarantee. 


TRIPOD 
$7.50 
















Wollensak Optical Co., 655 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLEN SAK 


GUNS 


Outdoor Equipment, | 
Cameras! Thousands of 
items listed, described 
and priced. 
Contains a wealth of in- 
formation and advice by 
Col. 
+» Maj. Askins, 
and Capt. Crossman. 
152 pages. 452 illustra- 
tions. Beautifully 
printed. Costs 1i5¢ to 
mail. Price only 50¢ | 
POSTPAID. Send for 
your copy today. 


NATIONAL - TARGET. SUPPLY CO. 








Dept. A-25, 1249 25th St., N. W.. Washington, 


D. Cc. 


FREE? Gun cCaTaLoce 


Bargains in Guns, 
Sights, Reloading Tools, 
Bags, Cameras, Binoculars. Special prices! 
Sedgley Rifles, Winchester Model 70, Hi-Standard 
Pistols. Just Arrived! New Stock Weaver #298 
Scopes and #330 Scopes. 
SKI ERS ¥ Send for Free Bar- 
= gain Ski Catalog 
Clubs! Send 10¢ for 1938 Medal _¢ 
Award Catalog. 


J. WARSHAL & SON 


First & Madison-B 
Seattle, Wash. 





CHEER UP! “S,00rens 
e SHOOTERS 
Clear up dim vision on sights and target, with the new 
Multiple Pin-hole Dise. Clips on any glasses or 
goggles. Eliminates glare and gives distinet definition 
to front and rear sights. Many enthusiastic users. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Kansas orders add 2¢ (sales tax). 


MATOK OPTICAL CO. 
Coffeyville, Kansas 








IMPROVED BULLETS 


for all popular high-power sporting rifles 
from 25 to 8 m/m caliber with a selection 
of weights and types to fill the most 
exacting requirements of the sportsmen, 
including new spitzer type bullets for the 
.257 Roberts cartridge. Note: We do not | 
export. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
P. 0. Box 856 Oakland, Calif. 





TRUE-VISION TARGETS | 


For Rifle or Pistol. A 
Better Target for Better 
Shooting. Your Package 
is ready. Send Your or- 
der NOW. Worthy of | 
your ammunition. Price 
$1.00 for 50; $2.00 per 
100. Postpaid. | 
The V. H. Co., Box 202, | 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





\TH THIS WOLLENSAK 
SPOTTING SCOPE! | 


| ply 
| trajectory by four to find the drop. Is this | “y 
la pial ained to calculate aw much | high. Therefore I would say you fired a foot 


| which sights are set ? 


* 
RELOADING TOOL 
HEADQUARTERS 
Reloading Tools, Bullets, Bullet 


Moulds, Powders, Primers and 
other accessories. Prompt Serv - 


ice. Send stamp for folder. 


MAJOR EARL NARAMORE 


YALESVILLE CONN. 


COMPUTING BULLET DROP 


i your Dope Bag article (October RIFLE- 
MAN) “Dope on 110-grain Hi-Speed,” (re- 
to W.F.S.) apparently you multiply 


to hold over on targets beyond the range for 
We were confused by 
your reply to W-.F.S. as you state in one 


paragraph the drop between 200 and 300 is | 


24 inches, and in last paragraph “the indi- 
cated drop is 6 inches.” . 


Last Saturday my 17-year-old son had a 


shot at a bear (standing still) at the esti- 
mated range of 400 yards. He was shooting 


|} an Enfield .30-’06, Peters 225-grain belted 


bullet, rifle equipped with Lyman 438 scope, 
sighted at 200 yards with this ammunition. 


We had discussed your article, and on this | 


shot (from sitting position) he held the cross 
hairs 3 feet over and missed. We could not 


| find the bullet, but I believe he shot too 
| high. Later in the day another son (15) had 


a standing shot at 200 yards—shooting the 
30-30 Winchester with Lyman _ receiver 
sights set at 200, and sighted in with Peters 
180-grain, belted bullet at 
Shooting from sitting position, with six 
o’clock hold, he struck the bear above the 
heart (about an inch above). These boys are 


| good at shorter ranges, but we are not fa- 
miliar with calculations for holding over at 


the longer ranges—J. R. M. 


Answer: If you knew the time of flight of 
your bullet it would be easy to figure drop 


| which is 16 times the square of the time of 


flight. The formula for height or drop is 
1% gt? in which g is the acceleration of 
gravity, or 32 feet per second. One-half 
of this is 16 which accounts for that figure. 
This will give drop in feet. For inches you 
use 16 times 12, or 192. 

It is easy to get the time of flight when air 
resistance is disregarded, because you merely 
divide the range in feet by the muzzle velocity 
in foot seconds. However, air resistance slows 
the bullet down and you would lose about 
50 feet every 100 yards which means a cor- 
responding increase in the actual or net time 
of flight. 

Now disregarding drop and considering 


| trajectory, or the height of the bullet above 


the point of aim at midrange, this is equal 
to 4 times the square of the time of flight. 
It is obvious then that 4 times the height of 


trajectory would equal the drop. Ballistic | 


figures are not always accurate enough to 
give more than approximately correct re- 
sults. Practical results from actual shooting 
tests are always more definite. However, if 


| you know the midrange trajectory you can 


get very close by multiplying it by 4. 


The midrange trajectory height for the | 


Peters 225-grain belted bullet over 300 yards 





200 yards. | 








RUST-FREE GUNS 


Without Injurious 
Scrubbing 
Always RIG your rifles, pistols, and 
shotguns inside and out after shoot- 
ing. RIG_ eliminates immediate 
. Really stops rust. The 
protection for storage. Tube 
, can 50c at your dealer or write. 


RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
5830-R Stoney Island Ave.. Chi. 


RIG 


FREE FOLDER 





siete  pectactien = > 
climates and sal 
an cee rust when 
others fail. Test results by F. 
C. Ness, M. H. Goode, E.C. 
Crossman . A. Curtis, P. 
Satpe. CG. S. Landis, T. F. 
Whelen, furnished free. 


Com: 
mois' 
sea ai 








| is 9.26 inches, and the drop therefore would 


be 37 inches. That means from the muzzle to 
300 yards. If you had your sight set for 200 


| yards you had already overcome a portion of 
| that drop and very evidently you shot over 
| your mark if you allowed 3 feet for the drop. 


At 200 yards the drop would be 4 times 3.68 
inches, or about 14 inches. Thus with your 


| 200-yard zero you would have to hold only 
| 23 inches high at 300 yards or about 2 feet 


high over the top of your aim at 300 yards. 
If the range was slightly longer other things 
could account for it. The group is very large 
at that range and the shot fired may have 
been one of the high shots in the group. If 


| not, I think it was a very close miss. 


The drop of the 225-grain belted bullet is 
72 inches, or 6 feet, over 400 yards, and the 
drop of the 180-grain bullet is 18% inches at 
200 yards from the muzzle. 


VELOCITY AND WEIGHT 


HAVE a custom-built Niedner, .300 Mag- 

num, with 10X Lyman scope, and have 
been handloading most of my ammunition 
with the Belding & Mull reloading tool. I 
have used 172-grain, 180-grain and 150-grain 
bullets with various loads of No. 15%4 pow- 
der, getting muzzle velocities, in the 26-inch 
barrel, of from 3000 to 3250 f.-s. 

I am now attempting to get a very fast 
load, using 120-grain, hollow-point, flat-base 
bullets. I have used 62 grains No. 15% pow- 
der with 180-grain bullets for about 3000 f.-s. 
velocity. What would be the best charge to 


| use behind the 120-grain bullet, and what 


velocity attained with, say, 70 grains? Also 
what accuracy could be hoped for at 300 to 
400 yards? Would like to have immediate 
answer on this matter.—L. L. S. 


Answer: In the .300 Magnum I would 
use Frankford Arsenal No. 70 primers and 
either I.M.R. powder No. 15% or I.M.R. 
No. 4064 powder. The long-range accuracy 
with your proposed loads would be prob- 
lematical as they would depend on personal 
and individual features of your own par- 
ticular outfit. The velocities and pressures 
would also be problematical as I do not be- 
lieve they have had laboratory tests, and I 
have no reports on range tests with such 
loads. 

I would say that it would be perfectly safe 
to start with a %4-inch air space behind the 
120-grain bullet and then build up to the 
base of the bullet. Perhaps by gradual in- 
crease you will find that you can even 
slightly compress the powder without exceed- 
ing safety limits. The .300 Magnum factory 
loads are made at a higher pressure level than 
the .30-’06, going up to 52,000 pounds as a 
limit. Some of these loads, of course, even 
go higher than that, and at least in the past 
they have been as high as 55,000 pounds. 

Perhaps you cannot increase the velocity 
greatly unless you find that pressures, or the 
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INLETTED GUN STOCKS 


fee 3 Sra 


52 and 54. Quality and fit guaranteed 
in der tone. 


ALF. STOEGER;: 


QUIRE ABOU 
one DAY DAY TO TINS 


‘eeriess Walnut 
"rng Mauser, Lebel, Wisahaseee 
Restock- 


mediate delivery. 





absence of “excessive” indication, permits you | 
| L.R. rim fire. 


to greatly increase the powder charge. Some 


idea of this may be had by taking the well- | 


known .30-’06 case and comparing the veloc- 
ities obtained with 4064 powder in given 
charges behind the bullets of different 
weights. At the low level of 43 grains 4064 
there is a difference of 65 f.-s. in favor of 
the 173-grain boat-tail bullet over the 180- 
grain flat-base bullet, and a difference of al- 
most the same, or 70 f.-s., between the 110- 
grain Hi-Speed bullet and the 180-grain bul- 
let. 
4064 powder there is only 10 f.-s. difference 
between the 150-grain and 180-grain bullets 
in favor of the lighter one, but here there is 
a difference of 85 f.-s. between the 110-grain 
and 180-grain bullets. With the higher 
charge of 57 grains 4064 powder there is a 
difference of 115 f.-s. between the 110-grain 
and 150-grain bullets. 

With the same powder charges that you 
are now using there should be, then, an in- 
crease of approximately 100 f.-s. with the 
120-grain bullet in the .300 Magnum. With 
heavier charges your velocity-guess would 
be as good as mine, as until you have made 
the experiment I will not have any basis for 
guessing, as I would not know how much you 


At the more normal level of 51 grains | 





will be able to increase your present charges 


behind the lighter bullet. 


PROPER S.-S. ACTION IS STRONGER | 


THAN THE KRAG 


I Shot and am going to have it rebarreled 


for the .30-40. What kind of velocity and | wondering if it is O. K. in this case. 


Can one tell whether or not the chamber | 


accuracy can I expect with the 150-grain 


Remington Bronze-Point and 110-grain bullets | 


in handloads? I want this rifle for Western 


deer hunting. I am going to restock it my- | 


self—C. E. A. 


Answer: The high-wall Winchester Single- 
Shot action in blued finish (originally) is ex- 


Shoot More ’Chucks 


G. & H. converted and 
restocked M70 Winches- 
ter with Hensoldt ’scope 
and G. & H. mount 


Get Your Rifle Converted To 


w= RIFLE? Either the M70 or M54 Win- 
chester in Hornet, or the M1 Springfield 22 
We rechamber and alter bolt head, 
extractor and magazine. New heavier barrel if 
wanted. New sight equipment as you order. If you 
wish, we restock to your specifications, with our 
sporting design, imported walnut. You will find the 
.22-3000 Lovell an excellent ’chuck and small-game 
cartridge—enjoy particularly its resistance to wind 
drift. We can supply .22-3000 Lovell cartridges; 
or the components and reloading tools. 


A 22-3000 Lovell by Griffin & Howe 


Telescope Sights and Mounts 


Let us mount your ‘scope on one of our new, 
ultra-low, quick-detachable, micrometer windage 
mounts. Or get from our stock your choice of the 
finest ‘scopes and have us mount it. For more 
detailed information about converting your rifle, and 
our latest hunting telescope sight folder, write 
TODAY to 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th St., New York City 





Pre-Inventory SALE of TARGETS 


Price per 100 
. Slow Fire $ .25 
‘t. St Amer. 
‘t. Slow Fire 
. Rapid Fire.. 
Yd. Slow Fire 
rd. Rapid Fire 
. Rapid (50 Yd. Slow Fire) 
Meter 
‘All prices F.O.B N. Y. 
postage. 


City. 


Order from your dealer. 
C.0.D. orders shipped if accompanied by remittance of $1.00. 


All types, all distances. 
Correct in every respect. 
RIFLE Price per 100 
Ft. Slow Fire. 5 
Ft. Slow Fire, 5 
Ft. Jr., 5 
Yd. Iron Sight 
Yd. Scope Sight... 
Yd. Iron Sight 
Yd. 
Yd. International 2. 
“If he does not carry targets order direct and include 
Minimum order $2.00. 


Scope Sight 


SHOOTERS SERVICE CO., 165D William St., New York City, N. Y. 








MAKING THE PEEP SAFE 


HAVE recently purchased a Winchester | 


1876 rifle in .40-60 caliber, and on the tang 


| have mounted a vernier mid-range peep sight. 
| This rifle is for collection purposes, but as I 
| am anxious to do some target shooting with it 





I would like to know if there is any danger 


| of being hit in the eye with the tang sight ? 
HAVE a high-side-wall Winchester Single- | 


The recoil from the .40-60 seems to be rather 
mild, but due to some publicity given acci- 
dents caused by these sights I have been 


of a rifle has been worn very much, when the 


rest of the rifle and barrel appear to be in | 


| good condition? Is the use of high-velocity 


cellent for the 30-40 Krag cartridge and I am | 


sure you will get good results with it. I | than the .45-70 with 300-grain bullet in the 


would suggest that you have it chambered 


for the 180-grain soft-point bullet which, in 
the W. C. Co. load, makes an excellent car- 


tridge. The best ones, perhaps, are the 220- 


grain Western boat-tail soft-point and the | 


225-grain Peters belted bullets for accuracy. 
For power in your Single-Shot with heavy 

barrel you will not be limited to Krag loads, 

but can easily get 2700 f.-s. with the 150-grain 


Bronze-Point bullet or the U. S. C. Co. 145- | 


grain hollow-copper-point bullet. Either of 


these should be excellent for your purpose and | 


if you want something cheaper to “blow up” 
better you could use the .30-30-caliber 150- 
grain Lubaloy open-point bullet at $1.08 per 
hundred and for vermin the 110-grain Win- 


| dangerous, I would want 2 inches clearance. | 
I would suggest, therefore, that you put a | 


chester make of .30-30-caliber bullets at the | 
same price, or the 93-grain soft-point Luger | 


pistol bullets at 90¢ per hundred. If you 
have the rifle properly breeched and con- 
verted it should handle pressures above 
50,000 pounds and you could load up to 
48,000 pounds. With new cases and carefully 


ammunition of the .45-70 type safe in old guns 


such as the old and worn Winchester Model | 


1886? 
Would the .45-90-300 be more powerful 


high-velocity loads >—L. B. G. 


Answer: The .45@0 with 300-grain bullets | 
have the same velocity as the .40-60 with | 


210-grain bullets or about 1530 f.-s. The 
45-70 is more powerful as the high-velocity 
load with 300-grain bullet develops 1885 
f.-s. The old Model-1886 in .45-70 caliber 
would be safe to use in worn condition pro- 
viding it is still serviceable and unaltered. On 
this rifle, with tang sight I would want at 
least 3-inches clearance between sight and eye. 
With the vernier peep sight, which is not as 


boot on the butt or a very thick buttplate to | 


lengthen the stock in order to get the proper 


| eye position or eye distance from the rear 


prepared loads with selected modern propel- | 4 
| making a close peep sight dangerous to the 


| eye. 


lants you could duplicate the old .30-’06 bal- 
listics and accuracy with such an outfit. 


JANUARY, 1938 


sight. 


is brought closer, and on a quick shot the butt 
position is not always normal, sometimes 





In most positions the body comes back | 
with the gun, but in shooting uphill the eye 





Announcing— 


SHORT ACTION ON 
COLT’S REVOLVERS 


Hundreds of shooters have asked me for 
it. New Colt’s Revolvers with Short 
Actions now ready. Finest Custom Pis- 
tol and Revolver work in America. 


s Bivd., 
J.D. Buchanan [2sangeles, Calif 








MEDALS & TROPHIES 


A distinctive line of especially 
designed shooting medals and 
trophies—rifle, pistol, skeet, 
trap. Write for free catalog. 


C. J. Ekenberg 5 5:¥sshington, 


Chicago, Hlinois 





HAPPY NEW YEAR— 
SHOOTERS! 


and may the “Possibles” turn up with monot- 
onous regularity! 
Trades—Time Payments——New (#5) Catalog 


BADGER SHOOTERS SUPPLY 
Owen, Wisconsin 


“Lew” Bulgrin “Wes” Harsche 





BOND TYPE“D” 
LOADING PRESS FOR 
38 &.44S. & W. SPEC. 
A5 COLT—.45 AUTO & RIM 


SEND 10c FOR 
CATALOG of MOULDS 
AND OTHER TOOLS 


813 W. Sth ST. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





The Arms Chest is an open market trading 
post where manufacturers; distributors, purveyors 
of professional services, and our own readers may 
cry their wares to fellow sportsmen at a modest 
cost. Returns are uniformly excellent—scores of 
advertisers have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Exchange 
are accepted from members of the National Rifle 
Association, for their individual and personal 
transactions exclusively, at 8¢ per word INCLUD- 
ING NAME AND ADDRESS, minimum charge 
$1.20. Please give complete name, so as to 


facilitate the proper issuance of money-orders. 
All dealers’ advertisements are grouped under The 
Trading Post, the rate for which is 10¢ per word 
INCLUDING NAME AND ADDRESS, mini- 
mum charge $1.50. Groups of figures are com- 
puted as one word. Box number or blind ads not 
accepted. All advertisements must be accompanied 
by cash or they will be disregarded. Final clos- 
ing date is the Sth of the preceding month. 
Please print all advertisements plainly—we cannot 
be responsible for errors due to illegible writing. 


$$$ 


In describing the condition of guns advertised 
the following standard phrases must be used: 
Perfect means factory condition. Excellent means 
new condition, implying negligible amount of 
use. Very good means practically new condition, 
implying very little use, resulting in no appre- 
ciable bore wear and very few and only minor 
surface scratches or wear. Good means moder- 
ate use with some finish worn off, and only 
moderate bore wear with no pits and nothing 
worse than a little roughness in the bore. Fair 
means reasonably hard service, reasonable wear 
inside, and nothing worse than a few very minor 
pits in the bore, implying the gun is practical 
and sufficiently accurate for hunting purposes. 
Poor means marred appearance and pitted or 
badly worn bore. 


THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 


For N. R. A. Members only, for their in- 
dividual and personal transactions. This section 
provides a quick, inexpensive means for disposing 
of guns and accessories no longer needed, or for 
the purchase of more suitable similar items. We 
urgently request that a full description be given of 
every article offered, and its condition (see com- 
plete instructions above), for transactions of this 
sort must be based entirely on good faith and 
mutual satisfaction. Deliberate misrepresentation 
will of course result in immediate expulsion from 
N. R. A. membership. 


a 
FOR SALE 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY GUN. A 
fine 12 gauge English 5% lb. ejector with a new 
system of taper boring and using a 2” shell now 
made by Remington. It develops more velocity 
than the regular 2% with a fine pattern and 
light recoil. The most important shotgun de- 
velopment in recent times. Liberal discount to 
regular dealers. New Fall catalog ready. Stamp 
please. Kimball Arms Company, 220 A Cam- 
bridge Road, Woburn, Mass. tf 


-32 COLT’S Police Positive, 6” barrel, factory 
rease, $22.00. K. F. Hansen, 79 Oakwood, Bogota, 
ew Jersey. 1-38 


25-30-06 NIEDNER Springfield, Remodeled Sporter 
Stock, 48 Rear, 17A Front, Fecker Blocks, Good in- 
side and out. Bullet Seater, full length Resizer, 80 
se $40.00. Charles Gossman, Antwerp, New 
York. 1-38 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 2000 specimens in 
stock. 1937 printed-illustrated catalog $1.00. 
Large Special List 20¢. Far West Hobby Shop, 
406 Clement Street, San Francisco, Calif. 4-38 


WINCHESTER Model 12, 20 gauge, with Poly- 
choke. Very good. $40.00. Miniature enlarger, 
easel, adjustable masks, built in lens. $20.00. Cap- 
tain L. C. Goudeau, M.B., Quantico, Va. 1-38 


REMINGTON Over-Under vent. rib, single selec- 
tive trigger, two forearms one Reg. and Beavertail, 
30 in. Bbls. both Mod. Cost $151.25. V.G. $85.00. 
H. M. Haywood, Watertown, S. Dak. 1-38 
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SEDGLEY Winchester heavy S.S. .22 3” beaver- 
tail special stock, Lymans 17A, 10314, extremely ac- 
curate, excellent, $40.00. Davis double shotgun, ex- 
cellent, 12-30, $13.50. Remington model 33, Warner 
Swazey Scope, Good, $5.00. Savage percussion mus- 
ket, brand new, 32” barrel, calibre .58, $12.00. 
Murray J. Jacobs, 697 Dawson Street, Bronx, New 
York, N. Y. 1-38 


WINCHESTER 52 Heavy Barrel No. 31173, with 
latest metallic sights, full checkered, like new, $50.00. 
Robert LaMere, Balsam Lake, Wisc. 1-38 


COLLECTION of Antique Arms. Also Enfield 
1917 and Marlin .22. Details and prices on request. 
William Hake, 17 Forest Lane, Scarsdale, N. Y. 1-38 


WIN. #3 32-40, $15.00. 38-55, $17.50, accurate 
with Black or Smokeless. Surplus cartridges and 
cartridge components in various calibers. E. J. Mox- 
ley, Orchard Park, N. Y. 1-38 


FLINT LOCK Musket, $25.00. Kentucky 
Rifle, $5.00. Shotguns, $3.50. Carbine, $5.00. 
Winchester 401, $42.50. Ithaca 10 ga., new, 
$27.50. Hammer L. C. Smith 10, Fair, $8.50. 
Hammer Colt 44 S.A., fair, $8.00. Lists free. 
— Brullesauer, 3957A Castleman, St. Louis, 

°. 1-38 


COLT Officers Model 22, Embedded head, almost 
new condition, Pachmayr adaptor; Heiser holster 
Mexican hand-carved, chamois-lined with flap, never 
used, dull. Complete, $35.00. Rolleiflex Camera, 
2% x2%, Everready case, 3.5 Zeiss, 1/500 second. 
Lens hood with amber filter. Cost $117.00, Sell, 
$65.00. Dr. Robert Butler, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 1-38 


COLT 38 Shooting Master, excellent condition, 
hand honed, special and regular grips, $35.00. Ross 
Warner, 602 Tulsa Loan Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

1-38 
+ 


PISTOL SHOOTERS SCORE BOOKS. One 
book for individual scores. Another for 5 man 
team scores. Both books are handy and com- 
plete, with spaces for all useful data. Price 
50 cents each postpaid. L. E. Wadman, Box 
518, Mill Valiey, California. 1-38 


POPE-WINCHESTER 32-40, false muzzle-bronze 
bullet starter; #3 Hi-Side Winchester; heavy barrel 
Pope rifled; single set trigger; accurate, $50.00, or 
i Prismatic. Stamp. George Manzer, a 

‘olo. 1- 


NEW SHELFWORN GOODS—SPECIAL! 
Supply Limited. Lyman 52W or 52L, $8.95. 
10X Aristocrat Rifleman Coats, $6.95. Super 
Targetspot, $62.50. Regular pacertepet $49.50. 
Wollensak 4X Riflescope, $7.95. &L 6x30 
C.F. Binoculars, $57.60. $1.00 Sheepskin shoot- 
ing gloves, 85¢. $10.00 Special Zipper sheep- 
lined case for 52 with scope, $7.95. Cleaning 
Patches, dozen boxes, $2.15. Zeppelin Arms, 
Akron, Ohio. 1-38 


NEW Ithaca, factory grease, 12 gauge, 30 inch, 
improved Repeater, $32.00. N. A. Randall, 1505 
27th St., Moline, Ill. 1-38 


B.S.A. HUBALEK Special 22, extremely accurate, 
Vaver rear, 77 front, fancy walnut stock, shot 2,000 
times, excellent, $65.00. Harvey Gleason, 1201 
Champaign, Mattoon, III. 1-38 





PERFECT, Winchester 61; 22 W.R.F.; Lyman 
tang rear with disc; Marble improved, ivory, front; 
Marble folding leaf rear; barrel tapped for Lyman 22 
Junior scope; $25.00. Byron Sherman, Maple Ave., 
Morristown, N. J. 1-38 


SAVAGE 99G 300, perfect inside and out except 
for minor scratches on stock, $30.00. Winchester 
21-12, cylinder and modified 28”, perfect, never fired, 
$40.00. Winchester 12-12 28” modified barrel, inside 
perfect, outside excellent, $27.50. Arthur H. Ander- 
son, Barnum, Minnesota. 1-38 
SSI, RR SIO a 


ZEISS SONNAR F2 85 mm. lens for contax 
camera. Cost $201.00. New condition, will take 
$100.00. L. C. Grosh, Toledo, Ohio. 1-38 


KODAK Bantam Special F.2 lens. One roll of 
films been used in camera. Guaranteed perfect. 
$82.50. Arthur Chafin, Logan, W. Va. 1-38 
SR A NEE EN AE Ts «DP AE 

HALL, Flint, breech loading rifle, fine, $20.00. 
Percussion Dagger Pistol, fine, $12.00. Fine 
cased Navy. Roy Vail, Warwick, N. Y. 1-38 


7 M/M DOUBLE Rifle, ejectors, single trigger, ex- 
cellent, $225.00. G&H 7 M/M Mauser, Iron and 
Scope sights, excellent, $175.00. Remington 8 E 
grade, .35 Auto, fine, $100.00. Enfield, . 
num, excellent, Niedner remodelled, $55.00. % 
6X Telexem Binoculars, new, $45.00. Ross 8X Binoc- 
ular, fine, $50.00. Erneman 2%4"x3%4”, F 1.8 lens, 
1/20 to 1/1400 speed, adapter, filter, portrait lens, 
case, fine, $125.00. R. E. Willard, 1701 Granville 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 1-38 


NEW unfired “Ace,” $40.00. C. V. Beimfohr, 
2223 National Bank Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 1-38 


52 WINCHESTER Speedlock heavy barrel 48J 
and 17G, Unertl grip. Sling. ¢ . $35.00. Verne 
F. Batteese, Damariscotta, Maine. 1-38 


FOR SALE ONLY, Class A Torsion powder bal- 
ance, glass enclosed, beam arrest for fast weighing, 
4-0z. capacity, sensitivity .03 grain, perfect, $35.00. 
Perfect 52-W Speedlock, Redfield front, 48-J, beauti- 
ful handmade high comb stock, $40.00. As issued 
Enfield by Winchester with bayonet, Arsenal condi- 
tion, $15.00. 32” full 10 ga. M1901 Winchester 
lever with plug, good, $12.50. E. M. Hoskinson, 
3502 Jennings, Sioux City, Iowa. 1-38 


SAVAGE 23-D Hornet, Ideal tool, three boxes 
shells, excellent, $30.00. Marshall Waldon, 1300 
Flower Street, Bakersfield, California. 1-3 


COLTS, O.M.T. 22. Perfect with King Red Lumi- 
nous Front Post, $28.00. Arthur MacDuff, Riverside 
Beach, Waterford, Conn. 1-38 


WINCHESTER 53 32-20, excellent to perfect, 
beautiful select walnut, Lyman tang sight, very ac- 
curate, $35.00. No trades. Burrell Hawver, Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. 1-38 


54 WINCHESTER 30-06, 20 inch, Speedlock, Ly- 
man 48, long ramp, special custom stock for scope, 
recoil pad, finely checkered, gold inlays, #2 Noske 
2% power scope with #2 lowest mount, Whelen type 
sling, excellent inside and out, cost $182.50, sell 

J Model 12 Winchester 16-26 with rib, recoil 
ad, checkered, ivory sight, good, $25.00. L. C. 
mith 16-26 Damascus barrels, action tight, stock 
checkered, fair, $18.00. Melville Delaware, 
Scarboro, Maine. 


25-20 S.S. BORCHARDT action, heavy barrel, ex- 
tremely accurate, fine stock, $60.00. Winchester S.S. 
30-40, new #3 barrel, fine modern stock and sights, 
single set trigger, $65.00. S&W Russian revolver 
converted to .22 L.R. single shot target pistol, $25.00. 
E. W. Bres, 1408 Quebec St., Denver, Colo. 1-38 


OUR BIT FOR 
REEMPLOYMENT! 


“Even though we are one of the 
smallest regular advertisers in the 
‘Arms Chest’ it has been necessary 
to add another man to our staff to 
look after the business we secure 
through the RiFLEMAN.” — New 
York. 

Manufacturers, dealers and indi- 
viduals all report unusual results 
from “Arms Chest” ads. Try out 
the pulling power of the RIFLEMAN, 
yourself, with an ad in our February 
issue. Final closing date is January 
5th, and the rates are now 10 cents 
per word for “Commercials” and 8 
cents per word for “Personals.” See 
full instructions above. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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52 STANDARD, V.G., bore perfect, scope blocks, 
cheek piece stock, $28.00. 39 Marlin, V.G., bore 
=? peep sight, leather case, $17.50. E. E. — 

ulm, N. - 


FOR SALE: Winchester Model 42, Standard, .410 
Pump; full, excellent, $24.00. Charles E. Paul, 
Holmesville, Nebr. 1-38 


POPE 38-72 Breech-Loader fired 400 rounds. 
Accessories. Also Zischang 32-40. WANTED 
—Sharps-Borchardt D.S. action. Samuel Clark, 
44 Boutelle Ave., Waterville, Maine. 1-38 


400 FRESH 25 Short R.F. ctgs., $3.60. 22 L.R. 
High Standard, excellent, $14.00. 22 Short Win- 
chester Musket, new, $17.00. 22 Short Winchester 
Musket, new, restocked in cherry, 103 Lyman, 17A, 
$29.50. Marlin Mod. 39, new, 103 Lyman, $28.50. 
W. E. Hall, Good Hope, La. 1-38 


FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00, 
sag nen Complete with screws for attaching. 
ou save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
a Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 
io. tf 


COLT O.M. 22, perfect, Lawrence holster, $32.00; 
B&L Drawtube, perfect, Badger tripod, $22.00. C. M. 
Thomas, 1341 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

1-38 


FOX-STERLINGWORTH 20x28x114x234x14%, 
6% l|bs., % click and mod., very good out, perfect 
in, $25.00 cash. L. M. Gable, Valley View, Penna. 

1-38 


REISING .22 Automatic, extras, $28.00. Marlin 
39, $20.00. H&R .22 Special, $10.00. All Excellent. 
Want—Winchester 97. Verne Scott, Powersville, Mo. 

1-38 


SALE: BEST offer, Lee Straight Pull, perfect 
shooting condition, twenty empties. Walter A. 
Thacher, Mayslanding, N. J. 1-38 


WINCHESTER 54, 7 m/m, sling, 48 and Weaver 
29S, bore excellent plus, $45.00; Mossberg 45 with 
8A, excellent, $8.00; Abercrombie Explorer tent, 
74%" square, unused, $23.00; 12” hunting boots, size 
9, new, $4.00; Scout Axe, new, $1.00; 12’ folding 
boat, good, $15.00; Rolleiflex camera, tessar 3.5 lens, 
everready case, about 20 rolls fresh film, book, Leudi 
meter, bargain, $85.00. All f.o.b. Lewis V. Cum- 
mings, 444 Hancock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1-38 


B&L Prismatic 191%4X, 26X, _— Eyepieces, 
B&L Stand, $58.00. Fecker 6X, 1%, % Minute, 
aD S.L. Case, $50.00. H. L. "Huber, Manhasset, 

1-38 


BEST OFFER Cash or Trade takes Win. 52 
Slowlock, little used: also good 414 Stevens, 
Factory loaded cartridges, $2.00 per hundred: 
32-40, 38-55, Black. 25-36 Marlin Smokeless. 
Winchester ‘Actions, 95, 30-40, 92, 44 WCF, $5.00 


; sess. perfect, $2.50. Please send stamp. 
Harry McGinley, R.F.D. 4, Houlton, Maine. 
1-38 


SAVAGE 22 Hi-Power, good, 
Model 241 Short, 
Ga. 28” Double. 
Ohio. 


$15.00. Remington 
very good, $20.00. WANT—12 
Paul Hughes, Bahl Ave., Mansfield, 
1-38 


SELL, Colt Officers Target .38, excellent. Marbles 
99 rod Pachmayr grip, holster, $25.00. Ed Born- 
graber, 565 Elm St., Buffalo, N. Y. 1-38 


LOT of Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Modern & obsolete sizes. Stamp for list. 
Carson, 2920 W. Walton, Spokane, Wash. 


WE OFFER a few ML rifles in shooting con- 
dition. List on request. Kimball Arms Com- 
pany, 220 Cambridge Road, Woburn, Mass. _ tf 


.22, to .50 cal. 
W. A. 
1-38 


SMITH CROWN Grade Double 12, 30” full, Single 
selective trigger, automatic ejectors, straight Circas- 
sian stock, very good, $150.00. Remington 31, 12 
Gauge, 28”, modified, excellent, $30.00. Hi-Standard 
Model C 44”, very good, $15.00. Winchester Model 
92, 44-40 Carbine, $12.00. Dr. H. V. Crum, Winne- 
bago, Nebr. 1-38 


HOWE’S MODERN Gunsmith, Baker’s Modern 
Gunsmithing, Askins Modern Shotguns and Loads, 
Browning and Remington Shotgun Parts, Drill Rod, 
everything new, make offer. E. Eckroad, 257 Ridge, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 1-38 


WALNUT HILL 417-2 Heavy Barrel, excellent 
to perfect, $28.50. Wm. Karvonen, 1001 East Sec- 
ond, Aberdeen, Wash. 1-38 


WINCHESTER-ENFIELD .30-06 as issued, 
perfect, $16.00. Harrington-Richardson 

pad, case, very good, $5.00. 100 selected Governments 
30-06, $2.00. K. F. Hansen, 79 Oakwood, Bogota, 
New Jersey. 1-38 


SMITH 12-32 Hammerless, full, $20.00. Browning 
ington 44 C&B, $10.00. ) 


22, 10 in. $5.00. Charles Baxter, 
kosh, Wis. 


"81 Bowen, Osh- 
1-38 
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Headq 
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uarters For 
OADERS 


We maintain the most complete stock of Re- 
loading Supplies and Components in the United 
States, ready for immediate delivery. We carry 
Shooting Accessories of every description 


RE-MODELING 


Learn about our new Remodeling Service. 
Ask about the 


select from. 


Several models to 


“Pacific’? Economy Job on Enfields 


at $12.50 complete. 


RE-SIGHTING 


Let us help you with your resighting problems. 
shooting requires different sighting— 


sights are best; 
of telescope sig 


CATALOG 


of publishing and mailing. 
your first order. 


Every type of 
-in some cases peep or open 
in other cases it is best to switch to the new type 
hts. 


Send 20¢ for new CATALOG and HAND- 
BOOK. The 20¢ partially covers the cost 
The 20¢ will be refunded on 
Requests from Canada: send 25¢. 


Circulars (state which you desire) on “Pacific” Reloading 
Tools and on “Pacific” Sights will be sent on request FREE. 


Order Direct 
or through 
Your Dealer 


A NEW 


REDFIELD 


field bridge-type mount. 


MOUNT 


Made for .22 Cal. and high power rifles. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


353 Hayes St. 


San Francisco, California 


Weaver 


SCOPE 


Very low. Absolutely 
rigid. Positive adjust- 
ment. Instantly remov- 
able without affecting 
zero. Same principle, qual- 
ity and precision work- 
manship as famous Red- 
Price 


FOR 
THE 


only $8.00. For Zeiss Zielklein $10.00. Ask your sporting goods dealer 


or write for descriptive fo 
29-S Weaver Scope and New Redfield Mount 
330 Weaver Scope and New Redfield Mount 
Zeiss Zielklein Scope and New Redfield Mount 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 


re WRITE for details on this 
fone. hae hg — 
screw | 

Made in", 3447, 4’, and | 


‘bed lengths wit ‘distance 


9x 4h’ 


SOUTH BEND 


LATHE 


Neur Lour Ze Cm 
ONLY ©6°° A MONTH 
Gsk for FREE 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


868 E. Madison St., South Bend, Indiana, U.S. A. 





COLT NEW SERVICE! 
- e, 


We can still fur- 
nish 
brand new Colt 
Service Model revolvers 
in the 44/40 
caliber, 
There are also a few 1917 
Colts, 
blue, at $23.95 each. 

Winchester 94 Carbine 


these 
New 


a few of 


or .45 


5%”, blue finish. 


.45 caliber, 5%”, 


30/30 and .32 Spec. (latest model) $27.50 


Remington 25A Rifles 


25/20 and 32 /20, 18 3%” and 24” barrels 22.45 


Win. 60A, .22 Single Shot rifle gy | sling 7.95 


Free catalog Rifles, Colts, 8. &€ W., Binoculars, Eto. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
R-52 Warren St. 


($2 Deposit on C. O. D.’s) New York 


Ider. 


3315 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 


YANDESS 


Tool of 100/ Uses 


| A WHOLE SHOP FULL 
| OF TOOLS IN ONE 


For work on all metals, al- 


| loys, bone, resins, plastics, 


glass, stone, wood, etc. 
Uses 200 different acces- 
sories to grind, drill, cut, 
carve, sand, saw, engrave, 
sharpen, clean, polish, etc. 
Saves hours of tedious 
work. 13,000 r. p.m. AC or DC, 110 volts. $10.75 and 


up, Postpaid. 3 Accessories Free. 


DELUXE MODEL 


Fastest, smoothest, most powerful tool for 
its type and weight, 12 ounces. 25, 
r. p. m. $18.50 postpaid. 6 Accessories 
Free. 

Get a Demonstration at your 
Hardware, Department Store or 
Tool Dealer, or Order Either 

Model on 10-days Money- 
Back Trial. Catalog Free. 


CRAFTSMAN’S PROJECT BOOK 
“Pleasure and Profit with a Handee.” 
Easy nen for making many 
interesting and unusual projects, 25c 
stamps or coin. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St. Dept.R Chicago, Illinois 


0D Send Catalog D Project Book AR-I 
0 $10.75 ODeLuxe (OSendC.O.D. 





for fine hotel living 


Live wisely and well in Florida ... at a Collier Hotel. Live 
wisely because you enjoy down-to-earth rates, based on the efh- 
ciencies of Florida’s largest hotel system . .. Live well because 
Collier Hotels boast of the fine cuisine, facilities and comforts 
that distinguish America’s first rank resorts . . . Located in some 
of Florida’s most desirable vacation regions, apart from the costly, 
overcrowded centers ... with the best of bathing, golf, fishing . . . 
with every Floridian pleasure and benefit. You'll enjoy more, yet 
spend less at Collier Florida Coast Hotels. 


on the West Coast 


Hotel Manatee River, Bradenton Useppa Inn, Useppa Island 

Hotel Sarasota Terrace, Sarasota Gasparilla Inn, Boca Grande 

Hotel Tampa Terrace, Tampa Everglades Inn, Everglades 

Hotel Floridan, Tampa Rod and Gun Club, Everglades 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda 


on the East Coast in the Highlands 


Hotel Dixie Court, West Palm Beach Hotel Lakeland Terrace, 
Hotel Royal Worth, West Palm Beach Lakeland 


RATES depending on hotel: 
American Plan $6, $7, $8, $10 and up. Eeropean Plan $2.50, $3.50, $4 and up. 


Apply to TRAVEL AGENT or address hotels or 


New York Office—745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., Tel. ELdorado 5-6700. 
Barron Collier, President George Mason, General Manager 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 











R elo ad ed ammun ition || PHILLIPS Gun Bore Cleaner and Protector. 


Semi-Liquid, it will not run off. 


capable of close grouping GUN X Use GUN-X on your cleaning patch. 


The MODERN easy method of clean- 
ing and protecting your firearms. 


is best produced with Money Back Guarantee. Ask your 


IDEAL TOOLS Two In One yd h sas 35¢ today for a tube 


SPORTSMANS PRODUCTS 
Ask for full information on calibers of pistol, Dept. A. Box 138 La Crosse, Wis. 
rifle or revolver case you wish to reload. | 

ia Kew 





























Used Glames ! 
tOEAL f0.10 Fe iso Nature, sport and hunting field glasses; 
OOUBLE ADJUSTABLE - all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
CHAMBER a | Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
*4 croscopes. Magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 
passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
= Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 
358395 Box D. 
148 Grs. J. ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 
Midrange bullet for .38 Improved No. 10 Tool for rim- ONE 12 Gauge Browning A r 
s abvers > maghs oo. F b g Auto Shotgun, with 
*bo different bullet fire cases: Handles ‘more than | Raised Matted Rib Sight, guaranteed perfect, $40.00. 
moulds available. one style of bullet. Esch | One 7%” Whelen Type Rifle Sling, perfect never used, 
$5.50. $1.50. No trades. F. M. Chavrack, Route No. 1. 
IDEAL HANDBOOK Box 39, Anaconda, Montana. 1-38 
ri eS a, perfect, holster, Marble 
. rod, $17.00. .45 Springfield carbine altered to .410 
Practical 3-inch, good, $10.00. Dr. C. G. D’Oench, 709 Uni- | 
and versity Club Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 1-38 
Complete ZEISS gg me 8 power Deltrintem Binoc- 
Recommended for | ulars, $60. = meee new. Used once. Took in on 
. . | account. ip privilege inspection upon payment 
its a Sead transportation charges. N. E. Edgerton, Raleigh, 
ment ° jJoad- | N.C. 1-38 | 
ing operations. 
Clear, concise. POWDER BALANCES, sensitive to 1/10 gr., 
Bete on powders pocket case, with weights, $3.50 plus postage. 
rn Pi € Guaranteed satisfactory. Stamped for literature. 
and ballistics. List | Mark L. Hershey, 102 Reading Ave., Hillsdale, 
of 281 bullets. 160 | Mich. 1-38 
pages, illustrated. | “EXCELLENT 52 Speed Lock, Stainless barrel, 48 
Sent ce and 17 sights, $40.00. Colt 38 Officers Model 7% 
ri barrel, excellent with belt and holster, $30.00. R. T. 
postpaid, Roush, Angola, Indiana. 1-38 
Free Booklet SACRIFICE R 
emington M-37, excellent, used very 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. ng —— 5-A, oa. optically per- 
. ect, 25. yman 438, fine, click mount, $13.75. 
90 West St., | Middlefield, Conn. —_| Kennedy steel kit, new,’ beautiful, $6.30. C. L. 
Christian, Box 442, Coffeyville, Kansas. 1-38 
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EE ARMY Glasses, good, $20.00. B&L Drawtube, 
$20.00. K-22, excellent, $25.00. 200 FA-45’s, $2.00. 
Olympic stock for 52, unfinished, $4.00. 300 F.A.- 
30-06 empties, $3.00. Carved Heiser for 514-NS, 
$2.50. J. R. Childs, Jr., 1965 Ponce de Leon, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 1-38 


FOX XE grade, 12 ga. double, beaver tail, selec- 
tive single trigger, ivory beads, recoil pad, heavy 
leather case, gun and case cost $265.85, sell complete 
for $165.85, very good. F. W. Newman, Junction 
City, Ore. 1-38 


TARGETSPOT 10X, excellent, $41.00. Vaver 
#35 Miert, excellent, $8.00. Vaver front telescope 
height, excellent, $2.50. B&L Prismatic, perfect, 
$40.00. B.S.A. Eric Johnson Vaver sights telescope 
height, circassian stock and forearm, some blue off 
barrel, extremely accurate, rare bargain, $60.00. A5 
Winchester Scope, $15.00. Ted Holmes, R.R. #1, 
Mattoon, Illinois. 1-38 








357 S&W MAGNUM, excellent, 6” bbl., $45.00. 
K-22, V.G., $25.00. Roper grips for either @ $4.00. 
M. H. Hollis, 45 Virginia St., Springfield, 

1-38 





GREENER BARGAIN . High grade Greener 10 
ga. hammerless. Cross bolt action. 28” nitro steel 
bbls. F. & M. Second set 32” bbls. full. Chambered 
2%” for long shots. Fine stock 144%4x1%4x2% 
Priced at less than half cost. Excellent. $175. 00. 
“Holland & Holland Paradox.’’ Double 12 gauge 
hammer gun for shot and ball. In original trunk case 
with all accessories. Excellent. $75.00. W. G. C. 
Kimball, Woburn, Mass. 1-38 


7 M/M NIEDNER SPRINGFIELD, very good, 
$45.00. 25-21 Winchester Stevens, tools, cases, good, 
$20.00. 25 R.F. Ballard, fair, $15.00. Deluxe 
Handee Grinder, accessories, fine, $20.00. Ballard 
Pacific, 32-40 Win. #4 barrel, fair, $20.00. 32-20 
Win. heavy singleshot, very good, $20.00. Sedgley 
Hornet Borchardt, very good, $20.00. 33-40 Pope 
barrel, false muzzle, starter, mould, threaded for 
Win., fine, $25.00. F. Murray Leyde, 287 Liberty, 
Painesville, Ohio. 1-38 





SMITH & WESSON 357 Mag. 8” barrel perfect, 
holster, shell belt, box of shells, $75.00. 2 percussion 
Kentucky Rifles, one $20.00, the other $10.00. Robert 
Kiskadden, 332 N. Rutan, Wichita, Kansas. 1-38 





FOR SALE: 32-40 Ballard Scheutzen Target Rifle, 
$25.00. 16 gauge double barrel hammer gun, $12.00. 
H. M. Whitcomb, Albany, Wisc. 1-38 


M.70 WINCHESTER Roberts 257, excellent, fired 
27 times, $45.00. C. W. Ackerman, Jasper, Ind. 
1-38 





NEW leather hunting coat. Sheep lined vest. 
Want for cash, Ithaca Magnum 10, Colt Woodsman, 
raw deerskins. Geo. Schmeling, Germantown, Wis. 

1-38 





LATEST Model Winchester 52 H.B. perfect Vaver 
front Vaver ext. rear fired 100 times $64.00. Rem- 


| ington Model 17, 20 gauge pump very good $22.00. 


H&R Sportsman D.A. very good $16.00. Colt Woods- 
man 6% barrel excellent $22.00. Richard — 
135 Bridge St., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 





BULL GUN, Springfield Sporter stock and action; 
excellent Eric Johnson barrel; Lyman 48 and 17A; 
scope blocks: $70.00. Harry Hopkins, 1506 4th, 
Louisville, Ky. 1-38 





30S REMINGTON-ROBERTS, excellent, 
$46.00. 30 Remington Carbine, good, $30.00. 
Savage Sporter, good, $13.00. Winchester 1903 
22 W.R.F., fair, $12.50. Colt Super 38, excel- 
lent, $30.00. Colt NM, excellent, solid rear 
sight, $33.00. Reising 22 automatic, fair, $20.00. 
Zeppelin Arms, Akron, Ohio. 1-38 





HARRINGTON-RICHARDSON 22 Cal. single 
action Sportsman, new, $17.00. Remington M14 .30 
caliber slide action 22”, very good inside, fair out- 
side, $18.00. Remington 20 gauge M17 Repeater, 
28” full choke, excellent, $23.00. Colt 38 long, 6 
shot, 214” nickel, $7.50. L. C. Smith 10 gauge 


| double hammerless, 32” full, $9.00. Batavia 12 gauge 
| double hammerless 30” M&F, $7.00. Fred Kranz, 


Sauk Centre, Minn. 1-38 





ONE WINCHESTER 52 Speedlock with Lymar 
micrometer rear sight, remodeled by Stoeger to 
Sporter, equipped with Lyman 5A Scope, gun ex- 
cellent, scope perfect, price $80.00. Kenneth H. Cox, 
123 So. Glen St., Collinsville, Tlinois. 1-38 


MARTINI, Scheutzen stock, 22 cal. 5A Winches- 
ter scope, palm rest, beautiful stock and forearm, 
picture page 53 Jan. 1937 RIFLEMAN, description 
page 46 March ’37. Condition very good, cost 
$250.00, sell for $75.00. R. V. Anderson, 5531 So. 
Riverside Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 1-38 


KRAG Action, $3.25. RrrLeMAN June ’30 to Feb. 
236, eleven missing, $4.00. Gibson Mandocello, 
$25.00. Otelo Ottman, Greenville, Ohio. 1-38 


10 GAUGE Scott Premier Hammerless, good, 
$60.00. .300 Enfield Magnum, Enfield, 14” twist, 
rifling new, $45.00. .25-21 Rem. #7 Target, circas- 
sian stock, tools, good, $25.00. Several Derringers. 
Ballard, Remington, Southerner. K. F. Frazer, 325 
Davis Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 1-38 
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MAN 


= 
For ALASKA and 


BIG GAME 


AFRICAN 


ie With New Safety 


Firing Pin 
PATENTED 


In Twelve calibres for big or 
small game. Or, we can book your order 
for a custom-made rifle to your own specifications. 


$71 up to $1000. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 


Let us estimate. 


Manufacturer 
Established 1897 


2311-17 N. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa. 


ae Pacific Coast Representative: King Gun Sight Co. 
a 271 ced St. San Peano 





KRAG, acc urate, 26”, Pacific rear Springfield front, 
fair, $8.00. M. Fairfax, Box 1733, Atlanta, Ga. 1-38 





DALY Regent Diamond, excellent, barrels 12, 2914, 
both full, stock 1%, 2%, 14%, $285.00. T. J. 
McCullough, 440 2nd, Fillmore, California. 2-38 





32 L.R.F. Adapters for Springfield, accurate, $1.50 
100 Swedish 6.5 cartridges, $10.00 or 25¢ each. Nz 
tional Match C stock, 48 & 17 sights, $35.00. C. 
Lundgren, 4812 Lincoln, Detroit, Mich. 





RANGER over-under, 
$22.00. 


12-26, skeet, very good, 
Baker Hammerless, 10-32, full, fair, $9.00 


Hi-Standard, 6 in., 22 L.R., very good, $14.00. Sav- | 


age 32 Auto, good, $8.00. Colt 25 Auto, good, $8.00. 
Win. 95-30-40 Carbine, pad, Marble tang, $17.00 
Marlin Pump, 25 R.F., good, $12.00. Marlin lever. 
32 R.F., fair, $8.00. Win. tool 25-20R, $1.50. Col- 
lectors items, all serviceable condition, Spencer 12 
pump, $6.00, Rem. single, semi-hammerless 12. 
$4.00, Davenport single, 8-36, $8.00. F. A. Baker. 
Donnelly, Minn. 1-38 





BEAUTIFUL matched pair percussions. Full curly 


maple. 21 silver inlays each. Excellent. 





SELL: Pacific, 30-06, $15.00; Bond, Mod. “B” 


250, $7.00; Bond, Mod. “B” parts for 30-40 and 45 | 
Ideal Meas- | 


Auto, $10.00; Bond Scale, 9-C, $5.00. 
ure #6, $6.00; Ideal Lubricator, $6.00. H. C 
Moore, Prairie du Sac, Wisc. 1 





30-06 SPRINGFIELD, Star gauged, type C stock, 
very accurate, very good, $35.00. Stevens Heavy 


30” 22 L.R. 4444, Lyman Tang, Redfield Front, scope | 


blocks, excellent, $25.00. 45 Colt Automatic, ebony 


stocks, holster, new barrel, very good, $20.00. Red | 


Head gun case, for 30-06, $4.00. Howe’s Modern 
Gunsmith, new, $12.00. Storm M Boring bar, $40.00 
Eastman A-116, 234X4™% Kodak, $15.00. Eastman 
Brownie, $4.50. Lot of Mechanical and Engineering 
books, list for stamp. 





FOR SALE: .22 K-2 
lent, outside good, $21 
sling, 83%4 lbs., perfect, $16.00. 
and mounts, optically perfect, $17.00. T. L. Wilkin- 
son, 208 Neff Ave., Masontown, Penna. 1-38 


2 
MO; 28 





REMINGTON Rangemaster in original grease and | 


packing, $59.50. Very good 45 Army, $14.00. 38 
Bisley, $17.50. 44 New Service, $14.00. Fred An- 
derson, 299 Park, Hackensack, N. J. 1-38 


LEICA G, Summer F.2, case, new, $125.00. 
Parker G.H.E. 12-26. Single Trigger, excellent, 
$75.00. H. Van Winkle, Stone Ridge, N. Y 1-38 











1%” FECKER 10X, % min., Unertl Shock Ab- 
sorber, perfect, $65.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Howard Nobbs, 1110 Prendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N. Y. 1-38 





SKIERS ATTENTION! 
ain Ski Catalog. 
adison-BB, Seattle, Wash. 1-38 


Send for Free Bar- 








WOODSMAN 6%” 


Ace, V.G., $25.00. 
Washington, D. C. 1-38 


latest model, perfect, $25.00; 





MAUSER Sporter 8 m/m, set trigger, fair, $17.50. 
Belgian Flint Muskatoon, new, $10.00. Colt .31 
C&B, fine, $7.50. .22 Hi-Power Savage, fair, $15.00. 
WANTED—Cased .31 in fine condition. R. L. 
Heald, Atkinson, N. H. 1-38 








ZEISS CONTAX 111 F.1.5 lens, case, excellent 
condition, $230.00. W. W. MaQuilken, Drawer G, 
Johnston, Pa. 1-38 
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Rev. H. K. | 
Hilner, Meyersdale, Penna. 1-38 
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Outdoorsman, inside excel- | 
Ranger Model 50, | 
A-5 Winchester scope | 


J. Warshal & Sons, First & | 


J. Duffy, 1814 G St., N. W., | 


Winter Gun Cleaning 
Is Here... Get Out 
Your HOPPE’S 


7O. 9 to clean and polish 
leaded or metal-fouled bar- 

rels, and prevent rust. Hoppe’s 
Patches to apply No. 9 
Hoppe’s Oil for best speed-up 
and wear-prevention in work- 
ing parts—also to clean and 
| polish. Samples: Send 10¢ for 
No. 9, 15¢ for Oil, 25¢ for 
Patches—give size. Hoppe’s 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 
PRT CECE ARE 


RICE PEEP SIGHT for Springfield 


Rifles 
Krag, $1.00. Elevation 
and windage. Easily 
mounted. Krag Barrel 
Receiver Fillets. 65¢. 
Springfield Sporter 
Butt Plates, 50¢. Grip 
Caps, 35¢. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. 


LEROY RICE 


a 








DID YOU GET WHAT YOU 
WANTED FOR CHRISTMAS? 


Didn’t have the right kind of a catalogue 
for the folks to select from. Better send 
for ours. Lots of new things. 


WESTCHESTER TRADING POST 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


E. R. Sizer, 3724 So. Thomp- | 
son, Tacoma, Wash. 1-38 | 


KRAG CARBINE, good, accurate, $8.50. Reming- 
ton model 34 .22 rifle, excellent, $10.00. Large Hal- 
bach single shot percussion pistol, brass trimmed, very 
good, $5.00. Large Belgian Flint Pistol, 


| $6.00. Aston 1852, very good, $7.50. Allen-Wheelock 
| .32, side hammer, good, $4.00. 
USC .38 Rim, good, $3.00. Norwich Arms .32 Rim, 
pearl, very good, $3.50. ‘Alert 1874’’ .22, very 
good, $3.00. ‘“‘Defender °89”’ .32 Rim, very good, 
$3.00. Baby Hammerless .22, very good, $3.50. 
WANT—Waters Flint Pistol. R.O. Huddleston, Lin- 
| wood, Mass. 1-38 





Sweaney Krag Hornet, excellent, $22.00. 


Zipper, new, $35.00. Springfield Bullgun, good, 


a. 
| S&W 44 Russian; 7 mm. Hoffman and components; 
Walnut Gun Cabinet; S&W ’91-10"-22; Krag Sporter; 





tro Shaver. WANT—Remington 17 Shotgun. 
old Peterson, East Providence, R. I. 1-38 





ZEISS 8x30 Deltrentis Binoculars, new, $60.00. 
Ideal 38 Spec. resizing die, $2.00. Ideal reloading 
tool 10-45 auto. Colt new $4.25, resizing die same 
| $2.00. WANT—Hensoldt 8x30 Dialyt binoculars. 
| A. S. Van Horn, Box 4204, Tucson, Arizona. 1-38 





356—7thSt.,Elyria,Ohio | 


t brass | 
trimmed, good, $7.00. Colt .44 percussion, works, | 


“American Eagle” | 


SHARPS Creedmore, 44-90, excellent, $37.50. | 
.219 Krag | 


| $30.00. Henry Nonnemaker, R. #2, Bethlehem, Pa. | 
1-38 | 


Hand Book 
and 
Catalog 
Free 


Springfield 
.30-.06 Actions 
Used on 
All Models 


NUMBER 5237 DIAL 
ITTE MICROMETER 
SIGHT 
Extension—tTelescope , ti™ 
| Height for 52 Winchester Gay 
Round Receiver. % 


Mounts on left side using screw holes pro- 
vided, without cutting the stock. 


No. 35 MIELT @& 
for Receivers 
with dovetail. 


This improved sight has % minute (inch) 
Clicks, the leads on the cam are generated to 
conform to the sighting radius and provide the 
correct adjustment for elevation and windage 
to move the impact of the bullet on the target 
exactly 4% inch per click at 100 yards. This 
accuracy enables the shooter to move from the 
edge to the center of the X ring. 
| This sight is also available for 37 Rangemaster, 
Sears Ranger, Savage NRA, and Stevens 416. 
Specify WITTEK DIAL MICROM- 
ETER SIGHTS when ordering your 


rifle. 
WITTEK DIAL 
MICROMETER SIGHT 


STANDARD HEIGHT—for Winchester 
52—Standard or Heavy Barrel, Win- 
chester 54, 70, Hornet—Springfield 
30-06, M1, M2—Savage 40 and 45— 
Remington Special and Express—and 
other target or sporting rifles. 


$1.50; for the | 


| WITTEK 
FRONT 
SIGHT 


| With Rever- 
| sible Shades. 
| Meets all 
light condi- 
tions, 8 quick 
| change Aper- 
| tures and re- 

versible light 

shades. Large 

globe with 
| cross bars 
| gives ‘‘telescope’’ effect and accuracy. 


WITTEK QUICK DETACHABLE 
Write for BARREL BAND an 


Free Catalog Raises front sight to tele- 
scope height. Always 
brings the sight to correct 
position by locator which 
is driven in the front 
dovetail slot. 


WITTEK MFG. CO. 
4308 W. 24th Pl. Chicago, U.S.A. 


leona) ois 2s 


070 080 093 








Stevens 22 Diamond; Fencing Outfit; Packard Elec- | 
Har- | 


| Song jt 


STOEGEROL 





K-22, excellent, Heiser holster, $25.00. Colt, 


Unmatched unm light gathering power, sharp definition S.A.A. 32-20, excellent, hand finished action, Heiser 
holster, $22.00. W. E. Palmer, 21 South ve} 


Tenafly, N. J 


MODEL 70-257, cases, tools, Redfield, Zeiss Zeil- 

klein, cross hairs, good to V.G., $85.00. Model 17 

Remington Trap 20 Ga., 26”, 30” barrels, good, 

$35.00. 2E L.C. Smith, single trigger, 32” full, fac- 

tory reconditioned, $60.00. Model 12-20-26”, fair, 

$15.00. Outdoorsman, V.G., custom walnut grips, 

6X -8X LYMAN JUNIOR TARGETSPOT SCOPE _| $32.2., Winchester single set 9% Hornet, Lyman 
¥%’ click mount, V.G., $35.00. WANT—Light Dou- 

F " i i ble, .22-3000. Dr. W. T. Williamson, Scottsbluff, 
There’s outstanding value in the new Junior Tar- 8X, at 100 yds. Mounts, focusing, parallax elimi- Nebr. 1-38 
getspot Scope when judged from the extra quality nation, graduation markings, adjustments, etc., inn ean tou. a af 
of the polaroid optics alone. -Rarely will you see are the last word in modern design. 6X recom- WINCHESTER 34-06, Lyman 48, N.R.A. 
adh . stock oiled, shot 200, perfect inside out except 

a field so brilliant and colorless, with the utmost mended for small game and indoor target shooting; two small blueing mars front half barrel. $43.50. 
in light gathering power. In addition, however, the 8X for similar purposes but offering higher Walter Good, Ashland, Ohio. 1-38 
the objective fr r i i i i [eo tem Se ee ag ae 
jective free aperture of 19 mm. provides an magnification. Price complete, $45.00, f.o.b., fac- NEW 19H Savage Hornet, with new 5X Weaver 


extra large field, 16 ft. in the 6X and 14 ft. in the tory. scope, mounts low, both perfect, with sling, $40.00. 
45 Automatic, very good, commercial issue, $18.00. 
Ben Vaupel, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 1-38 


SINGLE ACTION Sportsman, perfect, $15.00. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. | 1917 S&W, very good, $15.00. 4414 Stevens, good, 
$12.00. N. L. Walstad, Box 85, Milton, No. Dak. 


Complete description in Junior Targetspot folder, sent free 





THE KENTUCKY RIFLE. This Historical 
Book can be had direct from the author at $6.00. 


Wh the , —— Autographed if desired. J. G. W. Dillin, Box 
aS” ; 87, Media. Pa. 1-38 
X-RING Centrifugal BULLET TRAP Bete (| | RINE BAL NRA. Prismatic, choice any eveniece, 
ra pence Wit with cowhide case, Badger Tri , $47.00. ye- 
is SAFER for HEAVY CALIBERS 8 sei a pieces $5.00 each. French Draw 100 yard .22 Spotter, 
; , about 2”, $12.50. Fine Targetspot 10X, Vaver Eye 
X-RING is scientifically designed to stop even heavy caliber bullets Z extension, $45.00. Ranger Target 4X, $4.00. Goss 
by friction—not impact. That's why there’s no dangerous back- Fed Extension Rear (52), $6.00. Winchester 97 12-30 
Py ge ag ie — y a eas. tapered + into 3 , outside good, inside V.G., Serviceable Cowhide 
into removable pe Moe mote eS CaPRENS Rereene. SIS PS —— —— eat > gun te eel 
2 ? ° ie 2 : , outsi t ir, . ae" 26” q 
LL pane! lo ene. Sosy schools, colleges, rifle and pistol clubs, ona ce hae, a $22.50. , pool pny He oe 

pol ae = a = = oor ante. = — pK 5 —- Dotted lines show old-style back- or money back. Robert Bishop, Petersburg, Ill. 
ferred for home and individual ranges. MONEY-BACK GUAR- stop—bullet bursts and splashes all See ee ee ee ee 
ANTEE. directions. X-RING brings bullet FECKER 8X _1% and mounts, perfect unused, 
Send for folder with complete infor- to dead stop gradually. $40.00. George M. Spahr, Frankfort, Indiana. 1-38 

mation. Discount to NRA members. 

WINCHESTER Model 70, 30-06, brand new, fac- 


X-RING PRODUCTS CO.  retniittncis | i. Say Mete Copemes BD. 


THAT STEVENS O.K. my ad December. Make 
it $18.00 or Spotting Scope. Basil Tuller, Galeton, 
SCHMITT MOD. 24 Pa. 1-38 
pale ee _ WINCHESTER 52, H. 
and decaps, any rifle — 
or pistol case, with 
ae ere kid 
orwar 
- back | ee 
Sse ge ee GUN CLUBS ATTENTION! Send 10c for 
Gis FULL —* 1938 fully Illustrated Award, Medal Catalog, 
or ys ee — 50% Discount. Free Catalog! Guns, Scopes, 
Oi SCHMITT Sights, Targets, Sleeping Bags, Fishing Tackle. 
RELOADING TOOLS J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-BB, 
= Ro agg gi Seattle, Wash. 1-38 
o. Mpls., nn. 


~ » 


WINCHESTER 5352 standard barrel, Lyman 48 rear 
and 17A front in excellent condition at only $37.50. 
Milton Pittman, Columbus, Nebr. 1-38 





UNERTL 1%” 
COMBINATION 
TARGET SCOPE 
in 8, 12, 14X or 
higher, $55.00; 


| KRAG, accurate, excellent in, good outside, issue 
THE 1” TARGET SCOPE in 6, | 22nd, Richmond, Indiana. 


remodeled 24”, Springfield front, Pacific micrometer, 
Perfect Wollensak 20X, $9.50. WANT— 


Single shot actions. Walter Gemperline, 44 South 
1-38 


SMALL C or 8, or 10X, $35.00; THE 
AME SCOPE in 3, 4, or 6X, $20.00; THE FINE Restocked 30-06 Enfield Target Rifle, $25.00 
BIG GAME SCOPE in 2% or 3X, $35.00. . Prices do not includ NE R ‘ Rifle, $25.00. 
mounts. Finest optics throughout our complete scope line. theamiiens, "building of .. on, eee Es, O60 Pee Poe Se. = < . 


specialties, and repairs. FREE FOLDER. 
JOHN UNERTL 
75-B Cemetery Lane, R.D. 4, Millvale Branch Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ZEISS Silvamar 6x30, slightly used, $46.00. 
8x30, $40.00. Busch 10x46, $46.00. 12x46, 
$55.00. B&L 10x50, $46.00. 6x30, $23.00. Others 
cheap. Winchester A-5, quarter mounts, $22.00. 
Gerard 4X, mount, $40.00. 30-06 Mauser and 








Springfield a Stoeger stock, Pacific 
/m 


sights, et ~ 7 . . Some. — 

i nntset = $32.00. 22 Lovell and 22 Niedner SS, new Su- 
at ALL PURPOSE “nesescee sTBDJESTORY \( SHOOTING | >) kalle match barrel, fine, $40.00. Hornet SS 
i actual Elev. Angles ana US Winchester, $20.00. 40-60, $14.00. 32-40, $18.00. 
32-40 Stevens 4414, set trigger, $22.00. Savage 


~ 1 z sy — 
‘or ure Pistol or ga et Hornet 23-D, slightly used, $25.00. Krag Hornet 
a, | OT @) TO '@) L Kevatice ponte. en Sporter, $30.00. M52 Winchester, custom stock, 
aE , Univensae Bariastics Cunt, Redfield sights, fine, $40.00. 25 Colt Auto, fine, 
saves time and tabor wll a4 arranges tare Sean ane the per- | | $9.00. New 45 Auto, $24.00. Frontier 45, $14.00. 
on all craft work a Linent ballistics values temeet'the || S&W 44 Russian, $13.00. 9 m/m Luger. $17.00. 
Everybody who works Sena 754 toni Sores. "|| Bargain List Stamp. John Smith, 7 Rambler 
with his hands—at home, SPorTsmans SCiENTIFIC SERVICE Ave., Runnemede, N. J. 1-38 
609 Jackson St. Aurera, I.uimors. er er eae 
ive = e > i 
ad WwW: ‘ PERFECT Lyman 8X Targetspot, % minute 
Sotamehine ca cane in seconds jobe mounts, dust caps. A bargain at $38.50 cash. Carlton 
re hours o hand work. Hays, Sardis, Mississippi. 1-38 


Moto-Tool handles hair-line rT 
G | LB ERT M Oo U NTS WINCHESTER Standard 21, 12 gauge, 30” bar- 


For Winchester, Remington, Springfield, and En- rels M&F, excellent, $32.00. Savage 1933, Weaver 
aot as nee #4 field Big Bores, in combination with Weaver 298 333, perfect bore, rest v.g., $22.50. Autographed 
hanical features every #4 @ $11.90. Other Weavers accordingly. Send for Howe, $9.00. H. S. Rummell, 1603 Bass, Columbia, 
craftsman wil] appreciate. Price, D Sh Mo. 1-38 
aor nio-day trial. M fi antes? me 
~ 4h dy Em gal y | ee EARL R. GILBERT le 
iefied. Send for co. NEPTUNE OUTBOARD 16 H.P. Master 


if not more than sat " 
FREE booklet. 20 pc. craftaman’s too! 
Fe ed ad of Moto-Tool work, Twin, original cases, $129.00. Improved twin 
. , 6 H.P. ages. $79.00. Flaig Bros., 817 East 
. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1-38 








SENT Post PAID : 
DREMEL MFG. CO., 2125 CT., Racine, Wis. y fi sae Tae, ee Ohio St. 
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30-06 HEAVY Barrel Springfield, 28 inch Garand 
set trigger, adjustable butt plate and palm rest, 48 
rear and Lyman Hooded Front, $60.00. 35 Cal. 
Remington Auto checked straight grip and forearm, 
swivel eyes, Lyman Tang Peep excellent 30 car- 
tridge. Fired 20 times. .22 Cal. Springfield Rubber 
Butt Plate, folding leaf open, checked Forearm and 
Grip, excellent, $38.00, Lyman rear. Winchester 
A-5 telescope #2 rear mount, Cross hairs with fibre 
case, excellent, $20.00. 30-30 Winchester 94 Car- 
bine, fair, $20.00. Binocular 8 x L 14 E Leitz 
Wetzlar, excellent, $40.00. 22 Colt Camp Perry 10 
inch speed lock, excellent, $25.00. 22 Colt Officers 
Model 6 inch recessed cylinder, excellent, $30.00. 
38 Super Auto, perfect, $27.00. 22 Cal. H&R 10 
inch pistol grooved Rib, excellent, $15.00. Andrew 
J. Kolar, 7546 Merrill Ave., Chicago. 1-38 


ARMS AND THE MAN 1922-23 incomplete, 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 1924-35 incl. complete, $12.00. 
Krag stock, issue, refinished, buttplate $4.00. 
WANTED—Lyman 48 for Krag. F. H. Wylie, 
Aberdeen Rd., Arlington, Mass. 1-38 


REGULATION 30 Springfield, fine and perfect, 
$30.00. J. G. W. Dillin, Media, Penna. 1-38 


WINCHESTER 52 Speed Action, used little 
but slightly pitted, accuracy not affected, per- 
fect Fecker 10X-34” with Fecker %4” mounts, 
Hart sling, Walnut case, Parker rod. Rifle set 
$32.50. Scope $32.50. All $60.00. Walter Good, 
Ashland, Ohio. 1-38 


FINE .30 Luger, 6”, adjustable rear, perfect bore, 
action, extra magazine, holster, $29.50. Colt .22 
Official Police, $19.50. Colt .25 Automatic, Audley 
holster, $12.50. Winchester 97, 12-30 full, $15.00. 
Winchester .25-20, very good, $15.00. Charles Hen- 
nig, Benson Station, Omaha, Nebraska. 1-38 


COLTS O. M., 38 Special, 7%”, excellent, 
shoulder holster, $30.00 prepaid. Send for cir- 
culars on Shooters Supplies. Jaymac Company, 
Jackson, Mich. 1-38 


WINCHESTERS: 54 Hornet, $60.00. Model 
10 401 Automatic, $42.50. Savage Sporters Model 
23 25-20, 32-20, $22.50, all perfect. Model 99 
32-40 and 303, good, $20.00. Mauser 7 M/M 
converted, good, $35.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Geo. Brullesauer, 3957A Castleman, St. 
Louis, Mo. 1-38 


DUPLICATES in my United States Military Arms 
Collection War 1812 to Civil War inclusive. Excel- 
lent 45 Bisley Colt with extra Automatic Colt Pistol 
Cylinder. Excellent Colt Model 1917 with target 
sights. Very reasonable prices. Stamp please. Wm. 
Thornhill, Parker, Indiana. 1-38 


EXCELLENT 1933 Savage weighted to 12 Ibs. 
Lymans, basswood case, $38.00. Type T Springfield 
Bullgun #1269590, very good, $68.00. Wollensak 
scope and stand, $15.25. Laurence Moore, Gilman, 
Vermont. 1-38 


BARGAINS! 12 Ga. Overunda trap gun by 
Funk. 32” a bbls. 65 and 75% choke. 
Ventilated rib. ine P. & G. stock 144%4x1% 
x1%. Excellent. $95.00. Winchester 71 cal. 
348 with peep sight and sling. Perfect, $47.50. 
Win. 54 cal. 30-06. Peep sight. Perfect, $42.50. 
Daly 3-bbl. hammer gun. 12 ga. 44 cal. rifle. 
Rifle barrel poor. $25.00. Remo 16 ga. bolt 
action. 2 shot repeater. Excellent. $19.50. 
Krag carbine. Accurate. Very good. $17.50. 
Kimball Arms Company, 220 Cambridge Road, 
Woburn, Mass. 1-38 


MANY ITEMS on my list still available. See 
“Too Late to Classify’? December RIFLEMAN. List, 
ten cents. WANTED—Very good or better foreign 
12 gauge over and under upland gun. T. B. Gresham, 
University, Virginia. 1-38 


1 WINCHESTER Pope, 1 Stevens Pope, 1 Stevens 
22 Short Scheutzen Rifles. Finest of the Zettler Gal- 
lery period, $100 for lot, will sell separately if neces- 
sary, photo details on request. L. P. Ittel, 3634 
California Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1-38 


__LEFEVER Single 12 ‘44 32 inch trap, ventilated 
rib, perfect, $27.50. W. C. SCOTT 12 ga. double 
30 in., very good, $30.00. Am. Arms Co. 8 ga. 
single 36 in. 12 poe. Fairly good, $15.00. W. C. 
Scott & Son P.L. double shotgun, fine curio, $7.50. 
H. Pieper double 12 ga. hammerless 28 in., very good, 
$37.50. Colt 12 ga. hammer double shotgun, fair, 
$11.00. Marlin 38-40 Repeating Target Rifle. 30 
in. Oct. barrel full magazine. Extra quality stock 
and fore-end. Finely checkered. Pistol grip. Pre- 
cision peep rear. Excellent. $28.50. Stamp please. 
Frank R. Irving, 175 Prospect Street, Biddeford, 
Maine. 1-38 


38 P.P.S 4” nickel, V.G., $12.50. .38 S&W 
Perfected, excellent, $12.50. .32 S&W Hammer- 
less, fair, $6.00, another, pearl, V.G., J 
-32 I.J., fair, $2.00. .32 H&A, V.G., $3.50. . 
Belgium, V.G., $5.00. .32 Bulldog, fair, $1.50. 
-38 Spec. Spanish, V.G., $5.00. G. Boser, Spring- 
ville, N. Y. 1-38 


BEAUTIFUL, ey accurate, .375 H&H by 
Dubiel. Test fired only. Kynoch and Western 
shells. WANT—.405 Winchester double rifle. Art 
Anderson, Lawrence, Kansas. 1-38 
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No Extras to Buy for the 


The H&R SPORTS- 

MAN REVOLVER 

is complete. The action is hand 
honed, the trigger pull is minimum 
allowed by the rules and without 
creep. The sights are the finest on 

any hand gun and stay in adjustment. 
The spur guard eliminates the need for 
“adapters” and the seven different stocks 
allow every shooter to have a grip 
exactly right for his hand. 


Sportsman! 


A single trial of the SPORTSMAN will prove conclu- 
sively that anyone can shoot better with this most up- 


to-date 22 caliber revolver. 


Send today for folder SA. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 


Worcester, Mass. 


ARMS CO. 








THE MERIT OPTICAL ATTACHMENT 


| 
| 
| 


od wi 
toaNy 


ST. 
AVERAGE G a 
INDOOR and OUTDOOR RAN 


MERIT 


MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., DEPT. A. 
1636 Jaynes Street 


Berkeley, Calif. 


need a stock 

designed e- 

ciall z or 

them. The Kearsarge #3 

is particularly effective 

on the S&W and Colt heavy 

caliber revolvers. Effect of 

the recoil is reduced to a 

minimum. Carved oak-leaf 

— for an unchanging hold, and for 


uty. Choice of Circassian walnut. 


Oregon myrtle, cocobolo and curly 
maple. 
request. 


Full details furnished upon 


The Kearsarge Woodcrafts Co. 


Warner, N. H., Coas B. WENDELL, Jr., Director 


$3.50—SCOPE TRIPOD 


Cast Aluminum. Satin Finish. 
Height, 10” to 15”. With exten- 
sion adjustable to 25”, only $4.25, 
2 oz. Gun Oil, Sperm Oil, Powder 
Solvent or Raw Linseed Oil, only 35¢. 
Stock Polish, 50¢. Try our Bluing 
Solution, 4 0z., 75¢. Best Gun Grease, 
50¢. See July Dope Bag. Write for 
free Circulars on Shooters Supplies. 


THE JAYMAC CO., Jackson, Mich. 


| Barr Building 





BOUND VOLUMES 
FOR 1937 


At the end of each year we bind 
into book form a limited number 
of volumes containing the twelve 
issues of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
published during the year. These 
volumes are primarily for the use 
of our staff members who con- 
stantly refer to back issues. 


This year, as usual, we have 
bound a few extra copies which are 
now available. Each volume con- 
tains the twelve 1937 issues bound 
behind heavy fabrikoid covers—jet 
black. Title and year date are 
stamped in gilt on the rib. Orders 
will be filled in the order received 
as long as the limited supply lasts. 
The price is $3.50 postpaid. 


If you have saved your copies! 


If you have the twelve issues for 
1937 (or for any previous year) 
and want your magazines bound in 
book form, any bookbinder or 
printer will do the job at a nominal 
price. Subscribers who find it in- 
convenient or infeasible to have 
their copies bound locally may ship 
the magazines to us and we will 
bind them exactly like the volumes 
advertised above. The cost of this 
service is $2.00 for each yearly vol- 
ume. Magazines sent to us for 
binding should be labelled “For 
binding” and your name and ad- 
dress clearly printed on the parcel. 


This offer to bind subscriber copies 
is necessarily made for the month 
of January only. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 











FOR LOADS EXACTLY 


SUITED TO YOUR NEEDS 


Belding 
& Mull 


Belding and Mull Straight Line Reloading Tools produce 
accurate loads of just the type needed, and at a fraction of 


the cost of factory ammunition. 


Follow the suggestions in the B&M Handbook. It tells you 
exactly how to make most accurate ammunition at the low- 


est cost. 


Send a 3¢ stamp for new description folder, or fifty cents for a copy of 
the B&M Handbook, the up-to-date booklet on reloading. 


BELDING & MULL 


George McG. Fryberger, Successor 


830 Osceola Road 
Philipsburg, Pennsylvania 





NOW! Se: FRENCH WALNUT at no extra cost!! 


FREE Restocking 
amphiet on request 
Complete Arms Catalog 50c 


OLYMPIC STOCK ... _— 


Enfield 1917 as well as Winchester Mod. 52. 


Especially designed 


for match shooting with high, concave comb and wide beavertail forearm. 
Rough turned, requiring about one day’s work to finish 
Finished, including checkered steel butt, oil finished, ready to attach. $15 


A. F. STOEGER, Ine., “"Sxxii.2e" 


507 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





BIG 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 


+ 
HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER 


A monthly sporting magazine that’s different. Contains 
stories written by fellows like you. Pictures of you 
and your friends, your questions answered. Gun de- 
partment by C. S. Landis; trap shooting department by 
Willis O. C. Ellis; fishing department by Ben Robinson. 
Other departments on boating, trapping, fur farming. 
dogs, etc. You'll like H-T-T. Everyone else does. 


REMINGTON SPORTSMAN’S KNIFE 


One of the most popular knives Remington ever made 
for sportsmen. Bone stag handle brass lined, conveni- 
ent size, two real blades in place of only one, every- 


an elegant present. 


Both for only £1.00 


Simply write your name and address on the margin of 
this advertisement and mail it to us with $1.00. Your 


subscription to H-T-T will be entered for six months | 


and the knife sent by return mail. 


HUNTER-TRADER-T RAPPER 
383 So. Fourth St. Columbus, Ohio 





SHOOT BENJAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED | 


AIR PISTOLS 


WITH SAFETY 
TARGET & SMALL GAME—ECONOM- 
ATE—PRACTICAL—. 
SAFE. ‘Sacic Ss roy =3 VEL- 


Fire—Hair 
. Price $7.50, ae 
Bhot Ai: ir Rifles $7.50 


| $10.00. 
| Pollard, 1808 Eastern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 1-38 
thing needed for an actually serviceable knife. Makes | 


| $175.00. 


| per 1000, postpaid. 


| Springfield action. 
Fargo, North Dakota. 1-38 | 


EY “" 


For the past six years I have been printing my 
own targets to the satisfaction of many riflemen 
and clubs. However, there has always been a 
demand for the N. R. A. targets, therefore to 
meet this demand and continue my policy of 
giving the riflemen what they ask for, I will 
now carry a complete line of Official N. R. A. 
targets. 


I have received many complimentary letters 
concerning my No. 11 Catalog. This is the 
most complete Catalog of Rifle Accessories pub- 
lished. It contains 180 pages and describes hun- 
dreds of articles of interest to the shooter. 


Send 15 cents today for your copy. 


P. J. OHARE 
Importer and Manufacturer 
552 Irvington Avenue 

Maplewood, N. J. 





= 22, perfect, recessed, Heiser, Pachmayr, 
.00. Paul R. Mason, Ayer, Mass. 1-38 





FOX STERLINGWORTH twenty gauge 28” bar- 


| rels imp. cylinder modified, pad, canvas case, new, 
| perfect, $35.00. 
| 7%" 38 Special good barrel perfect targets sights, 


Colts Frontier Army Single Action 


$20.00. Remington #34 22 Cal. Repeater with Ly- 
man 422 Expert Scope, excellent, $18.00. Old Colts 
38 Long Lightning Model Short Barrel reblued good, 
Money orders only. No trades. Charles J 





18X50 ZEISS Delfortmo Spotting Scope and Case, 


| very good, best offer; Lefever single trap, very good, 


$20.00. Spencer binocular microscope, like new, 
Money orders please. No trades. Life 
member. B. Evans, 13 Williams Lane, Chevy Chase. 


Md. 1-38 





.25, .270 AND .30 caliber gas checks, $1.10 
W. Kampen, 557 Pearl 
Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 1-38 





CLOSING OUT at bargain prices remainder of my 
Scheutzen and modern rifles. Write for list. No 
trades. Some very fine ones left. First come first 
served. Arthur Chafin, Logan, W. Va. 1-38 





10 GAUGE Winchester Lever mechanically okay, 
fair, $6.00. Krag, 22 in., Mannlicher cheekpiece 
p.g. stock, Pacific peep, excellent i in, good out, $20.00 
8” Luger 9 m/m, barrel, receiver and sight only. 
excellent in, good out, $7.50. 4X Wollensak, $5.00 


| M. Mayes, Plainville Kansas. 1-38 





LATEST O.M.T. 22, same as new, $32.00 . Re- | 


modeled Enfield, 48 rear, very good, $27.00. WANT-— 
R. A. Wee, 432 Pearl Ave. So., 


23-D SAVAGE Hornet, excellent, $25.00. Also 
| 250-3000° Model 99 “T” Savage, excellent, $35.00. 
} Both with Lyman peep sights. W. L. Metty, 1179 

Brooks Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 1-38 





SELL OR TRADE 





SELL-TRADE: Perfect H&R USRA 7%, $25.00, 
perfect Colt Ace, $35.00, both shot under 200 times. 
Want—Camp Perry 8”; Woodsman Heavy Barrel; 
Shooting Master .357; S&W Magnum 61”, like con- 

| dition, wide patridge sights. Byron H. Jennings, Life 

| Member, Anaconda, Montana. 1-38 





POPE-WINCHESTER 32-40 Scheutzen, Excellent 

, S.T. False Muzzle, Starter, Mould, Reloader, 

$45.00. RiFLEMAN 1928-37. Make offer. 

.B. 52, 8 or 10 scope, spotting scope. C. T. 

| Jacobson, 1065 Folsom, San Francisco, Calif. 1-38 





WINCHESTER 52, Eric Johnson barrel, custom 
built, circassian walnut stock by Shippey, excellent 
in, v.g. out, Cash $65.00. Consider excellent camera 
in trade. Thomas Sennett, Glen Falls, N. Y. 1-38 


LYMAN 438 Field Scope, factory carton. 95 
Winchester 405 Calibre, 32-20 Bisley, Colts 45-17. 
Ithaca 16 Field Double. Want 5E Ithaca Double, 
12 ga. or smaller. J. E. Mann, Jr., 2117 8th, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 1-38 


K. & E. SURVEYOR’S Transit, $75.00 or what 
have you? Linn Sherman, Steele, North Dakota. 
1-38 











WHAT is your best offer in cash, Firearms, or Dogs 
for 1620 rounds 1918 30-06 ammunition? Rae 
Stepp, Newton, North Carolina. 1-38 


NIEDNER-MAUSER new 257. Engraved D.S. 
action, cheekpiece, horntip, ‘‘fullfeather” stock. 
Enfield new heavy barreled .25 fancy cheekpiece 
stock. Ervin King, Watervliet, Mich. 1-38 


SAVAGE Model 19 Hornet, four boxes of Winches- 
ter cartridges. Barrel perfect, outside very good. 
WANT—-30-06 in very good condition. Archie Storm, 
535 W. Works, Sheridan, Wyo. 1-38 


WINCHESTER SS highside action. .22 cal. Savage 
blank 31” X 1-1/32”, 14” twist, Complete Univex 
movie outfit. WANT—Bolt action 250-3000; Scope. 
R. Rye, Blooming Prairie, Minn. 1-38 














| WHITE Duplex level transit for Enfield Sporter. 
Hensoldt microscope 110 power for Springfield, 54, 
O.M.T. or ? J. Trani, 286 6th, San Pedro, Calif. 

1-38 


COLLECTORS museum Piece; #515 Browning 
45-70 single shot, ds. triggers. Consider fancy 
50/110 M’86. Stamp. George Manzer, Littleton, 
Colorado. 1-38 


8A 30 Remington, perfect, $45.00. WANT—70 
Winchester 270, 220, or ? Paul Clemans, Helena, 
Mont., General Del. 1-38 





| BROWNING Over-Under Standard 30 inch full, 
| modified, excellent, $55.00. WANT—Fecker or Tar- 
| getspot. Harold Loomis, Gouverneur, N. Y. 1-38 


TRADE three 30 cal. moulds, Ideal Lubricator 
-3105, B&M measure, scale (Pacific), Krag, Hart- 
ford S.S. pistol (22 L.R.), for perfect Win. 52. 
Stamp. Helmer Romness, Zumbrota, Minn. 1-38 


VERY FINE SCOTT double hammerless 12, 26” 
cylinder & modified. Ivory sights. Jostam pad. 
Auto ejectors. Single selective trigger. No safety. 
Weight 6 pounds, 6 ounces, condition very good. 
Price $110.00 or trade for similar Parker 20 gauge, 
G.H.E. or better. W. Klapp, Paoli, Penna. 1-38 


SELL OR TRADE 52 Sporter, 48, scope blocks, 
excellent, $55.00 or Hornet, 22-3000, H.B. 52 Olym- 
pic stock. W. A. Perdew, Keokuk, Iowa. 1-38 





FOR SALE or Trade: 25,000 38 Special cases $3.00 
per 1000 or what have you? Stamp please. Louis 
Wesson, 514 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 1-38 


WINCHESTER 52 Sporter, excellent, $60.00 or 
trade M70 Hornet. Leon J. Kaliher, Thief River 
| Falls, Minn. 1-38 


SPRINGFIELD D.C.M. Sporter, V.G. to excellent, 

| blocks, extras, $50.00 or 52 H.B. outfit. Mannlicher 
9.5 barrel, new, $10.00 or .22 Rifle. Pay cash for 
52W action. Could also use barrel. Hal Smith, 3617 
45th, San Diego, Calif. 1-38 


REMINGTON 37, new, $59.00. WANT—Leica 
| accessories. Thur Smith, Newark Valley, N. Y. 1-38 


CUSTOM .220 SWIFT, 12 Ibs., 14” Twist, N.M. 
action, splendid Ljutic stock, 48, finest grouping, new. 
| 23-D, 48Y, “revolving” swivels, sling, excellent, 300 
Smith loads. Latest Ace, little ‘used, laced Lawrence. 
Consider: 16 ga. Skeet Double, Polychoke Auto, 
| Noske, Zielklein, Mod. 70. Stamped envelopes, 
please. S. J. Walli, L’Anse, Mich. 1-38 





NATIONAL Duolian Metal Guitar, V.G., case, for 
Hornet or 23B. C. Furrow, Mackinaw, Ill. 1-38 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





1 AAAWuNAeaAM 


REMINGTON HEPBURN heavy barrel relined by 
Diller, Mossberg scope. J. H. Bissell, Kendall, N. Y. | 
1-38 | 





TWO MOSSBERG Heavy Target Repeating Rifles | 
with scopes, never used. WANT—Winchester Single 
Shot Rifles, etc. Paul Ratliff, Berrien Springs, Mich. 

1-38 

ZEISS Binocular 12-40 perfect $50.00. Four- 
nier Paris 8-30 good $25.00. Ranger Telescope | 
4-8 power $10.00. Wollensak 4-8 power $10.00. | 
Unertl 6 power Lyman click mounts new $25.00. | 
Gerard Hunting Scope 4 power mounts $40.00. | 
2 Winchester 52 Standard excellent $30.00. H.B. | 
52 excellent $40.00. 54 30-06-48 excellent $40.00. | 
Walnut Hill 22 excellent adjustable butt plate 
$25.00. Ballard D.S. 22 perfect $40.00. John 
Wehinger, South Wayne, Wis. 1-38 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 29-34-35-36-37, best 
offer. Hepburn Diller; Remington Diller; both heavy 
22 L.R. 38 S&kW M.P. All excellent, $25.00 each 
Rev. McCoy, Monongah, W. Va 1-38 


WINCHESTER 12, 12 ga., 26” improved, recoil 
pad, excellent, $29.00. WANT—Remington or 
Browning Auto, excellent. John Novoth, 1402 E 
Stewart Ave., Flint, Mich. 1-38 | 


8 M/M MAUSER fair, sporting type stock, no 
sights, $12.50. Remington Rolling Block 22 LR | 
action good, barrel poor, $7.00. Thermocouple pyrom- | 
eter with calibration chart for bullet metal tem- 
perature, accurate continuous readings of your metal 
while casting, $10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Fred. W. Whitlock, 709 W. Elk, 
Freeport, Ill. 1-38 


CHARLES DALY Hornet super accurate, 
$65.00. Savage 23B Sporter 25-20, blocks, sling, 
excellent, $17.50. Sears, Ranger 4X Scope, $6.00. | 
8X Targetspot. excellent, $40.00. Winchester 
21, selective trigger, beavertail, ejectors, 12x30 
M&F, extra 12x26 skeet, new, $100.00. WANT 
—54 or 70 Hornet, Ace, War-Time .45 Autos. 
Robert Haelig, Boundbrook, N. J. 1-38 | 




















TRADE } 


10 Volumes ‘Messages and Papers of 
for Colt or S&W 38 Target, Spring- 
field or what have you? R. K. Vosburgh, 202 South 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 1-38 


TRADE—Winchester 64, 32 W.S., perfect inside, 
slightly marred outside, fair checkering on pistol 
grip, Marble tang peep, for 8X Targetspot, 3 point 
rear mount, must be excellent optically and mechani- 
cally. Donald Alderman, Portola, Calif. 1-38 


FINE violin, cost $75.00 before the war. Trade 
for fine Flintlock Rifle. Raymond Hopkins, Titus- 
ville, Penna. 1-38 


TRADE—Abessener & Merkel ‘“‘drilling,’’ 12 ga., 
30-30; Sauer sixteen. WANT—“Vierling”’ with scope. 
Andrew J. Dohnansky, 109 N. Kenilworth Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 1-38 | 





TRADE 
the Presidents” 


BOUGHT NEW National Match Star Gauged | 
Springfield. Intention of remodeling same. Expense 
too great. $35.00. TRADE FOR excellent 30-06 or 
7 M/M_ Genuine Mauser prefer ribbed barrel, or | 
what? Walter Beilstein, 16 Bennett, Pontiac, Mich. 

1-38 


SPECIAL PRICES! Hi-Standard Pistols, | 
Sedgley .219 Zipper, H&R Sportsman Revolvers, 
Winchester M70, 71 Rifles, free catalog! J. | ‘ 
Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-BB, Seattle, 
Wash. 1-38 





TRADE—38 Shooting Master, very good, Roper | 
grips, honed action, for heavy barrel OMT, same 
condition. G. Griffis, Police Headquarters, Penns- 
grove, N. J. 1-38 


FIREARMS ACCEPTED IN TRADE: Full 
line of Colt, Smith and Wesson, H&R Hi-Stand- 
ard, Remington, Winchester, Savage. Send for 
new folder. John K. Carmichael, Inc., 6 Centre 
Market Place, N.Y.C. 1-38 





WANTED 





WANTED—Zeiss Zielvier 4X 26 mm. Scope or 
other good make with long eye relief and reasonable 
W. A. Williams, 413 6th Avenue, Helena, Mont. 1-38 


WANTED—.22 clip magazine; rifle 30-06; 
-45 ACP; .22 L.R. Ammunition. Ordnance Serv- 
ice, 165 East 32nd, N. Y. C. 1-38 








WANTED—lIdeal Lubricator, Martini, Ballard, and 
444 actions, spirit level front sight. Trade or sell: 
Goodell Pratt “Toolsmiths” 18” lathe, value $20.00; | 
438 with mounts, $10.00. Adrian Frost, Clarkston, | 
Wash. 1-38 | 

| 





WANTED—90 x 90 Woods 3 star sleeping robe. 
A. I. Arneson, Morris, Minn. 1-38 | 


JANUARY, 1938 


Penna. 


| E. A. Hatton, Box 243, San Antonio, Texas. 


| and lowest price. 


SHARPER DEFINITION - 


With the New MARBLE-GOSS 


RECEIVER TANG SIGHT 


GREATER PRECISION! 
Lt the 


No “fuzzy” bulls. No eye strain. Puts 
aperture where it belongs—close to the 


eye. Special 


1%” disc with 


recessed 


aperture diaphragm (.00S5 thick) gives 
sharpest definition. Precision microm- 


eter adjusiments and 


longer sight 


radius give perfect control of shots. 


$4200 


MG52—For Win.52 Standard and Heavy 
Barrel Target Rifles with flat top slot- 
ted receivers. 

MG52MS— For Win. 52 Heavy Barrel 
Rifles with Marksman Stock with flat 
top slotted receivers. 

G52B— For Win. 52 Standard Rifles 
with screw holes on left of receiver. 

MG52BH-ForWin.52Heavy Barrel Rifles 
with screw holes on left of receiver. 

Also made Soe ster 56, 57, 69, for 

Savage 19, 22, for Stevens 417 

Ballard, Ranger *Ficdei 50, etc. . $12.00 


ference. 


You see better—you score higher 
with a Marble-Goss. 


14 SCORE-BOOSTING FEATURES! 


Aperture closest to eye. Longest sight radius. Sharpest definition. 
Reversible disc carriage. 
micrometer adjustments with clockwise movement. No bolt inter- 
No metal corners to cut cheek. Adjustable zeros. Easily 
attached or dismounted. Takes all standard thread discs. The new 
Marble-Goss is truly the “sight that has everything”’. 


Adjustable extension tang. % minute 


(A-144) 
502 DELTA AVENUE 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. cuscsrone: micu.,u.s.a. 





Dex Kleen 


All Items Post Paid 


gun wipers 


Dex Keeper with sling used 


Rig—A Rifleman’s Friend, 


DECKER BROS. 


tube 


Get our prices—write for list of 
New and Used guns. 


Mason City, Iowa 





U.S. Army Prismatic | 


Rifle Sight and 
Observer's Scope 


“Warner & Swasey” 

Complete with Rifle 

Mounting, Leather 

Case. Army Krag Rifles, 30/40; U. S. Army, Oil Pre 

erved, Leather Gun Slings, new 50¢ ea. or $5 doz. 

25¢ ea. or $2.50 doz. Rifle parts, Camp Equipment, Army 

& Navy Surplus Goods. Send 10¢ for NEW, complete 
1937, big catalog. Refunded on purchase of $1.00. 


Globe Sales & Mfg. Co., R-624, Broadway, New York 





WANTED—Cheap 45 Auto Pistol. 30-06 and 
30-40 loading tools. 30 cal. and 45 Auto Rim moulds 
or blocks. James Ayotte, Caswell, Maine. 1-38 


CASH FOR Entire Dealer Collections of 
guns, etc. Phone 1008R01. 
Ohio. 6-38 





WANTED—Contax 111 or Leica G with F.2 lens | 


= 2. 230 


1-38 


Give lowest cash price. Agnew, 


Boston, Mass. 


PAY CASH Stevens 44% 
Action or Frame complete. 
ble Set Triggers. Richard Mason, 


or better. 
Tremont, 
Hammer, Single Trigger 
Sell 44% excellent Dou- 
Lisbon, Ohio. 

1-38 


Standard Winchester 52. 48J and 
Condition, very good 





WANTED— 
preferably 77, otherwise 17A. 
or better. Mention accessories, price. Tom Esch- 
weiler, 2659 North Terrace Ave., Milwauke, Wis- 
consin. 1-38 


WANTED—Springfield, Sporter, N.M. or Service, 
very good to good. Trade .300 Savage .99, fair, and 
cash. G. E. Ralstin, Holliday, Texas. 1-38 





WANTED—Parker Sixteen or Twenty for cash. 
Complete description. A. S. Albright, 18975 Muir- 
land Ave., Detroit, Michgan. 1-3§ 





WANTED—Profitable Proposition for Dis- | 


capital. 
1-38 


Distributors. Requires some 
Zeppelin Arms, Akron, Ohio. 


trict 
Stamp. 


WANTED—Any 
pont No. 1, Hazard FG. 
Wyoming. 


WANTED—Colt .22 Bankers Special, 
W. G. Wood, 5919 Greene Street, 





amount Scheutzen powder, 


good, cash. 
Philadelphia, 
1-38 





WANTED—Zeiss Scope, Noske or Redfield mounts. 


PERCUSSION COLTS, Miscellaneous An- 
tique Firearms wanted. Also buy Currier-Ives 
pictures. James Serven, Sonoita, Ariz. 

WANTED—Winchester 
C.F. SS. Arthur Killey, 
Euclid, Ohio. 





32-20 
South 
1-38 


.25 R.F. SS; also 
2620 Green Rd., 





WANTED—Winchester Mi2 Heavy duck gun. 
Colt .45 Gov’t. Lyman 48R, 48W. Give description 
Wm. Hinton, R. #3, Hiawatha, 
Kans. 1-38 





WANTED—Winchester A-5 Scopes. 
field, Enfield, Krag Rifles. 
J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-BB, 
Seattle, Wash. 1-38 


Spring- 


Used, | 


Hershey’s, Orrville, | 


Du- | 
C. C. Hankins, Wheatland, | 
1-38 


1-38 


N. R. A. OFFICIAL 


TARGETS 


aoao==—_—_—- ——. 
i 


50-Foot Slow Fire—Special Tagboard. This is 
the Standard American target for pistol and re- 
volver shooting at 50 feet. It is reduced pro- 
portionately from the 20-yard slow fire Standard 
American Pistol Target—B-4. 8-9-10 Rings 
Black. Size 10% 2z 12 inches. Per 100, $.80. 
Per 500, $3.60. Per 1,000, $6.00. 


We carry complete lines of all indoor and outdoor 
targets, both small bore and pistol—all classes of 
fire, all ranges. 


Remember, these Lithographed Official NRA Tar- 


gets cost no more than ordinary inaccurate printed 
targets. Be fair to your shooting. Write for free 


NATIONAL - TARGET SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. A-25, 1249 25th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





3-38 | 


Krag Ammunition. | 


a WJ N no. 29 





LY MAN. 


MICROMETER REAR SIGHTS 


No. 
brings 
Adjustable. 
52. 

$13. 


Demonstrate your best scores 
in iron sight matches 


52 Extension Sight 
dise nearer eye. 
For Win. 
Stevens Walnut Hill, 
00. 


No. 77 Target Front Sight 
can be mounted at any de- 
sired height. Sturdy, one 
piece frame. Specia] bases. 
$4.00. No. 17A, $2.50 
Both with 9 inserts. 


Finely made micrometer 


receiver sights, % 
adjustments. 


52 


Stevens, 


NATIONAL 


min. 
For Win. 
Savage 1933 NRA, 
ete. $13.00. 


Send for the Lyman Sight 
Catalog No. 24, 10c. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
90 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 


LET COL. WHELEN, 


MGR. OF OUR GUN | 
DEPT., HELP YOU SELECT | 


YOUR GUN. 
Pay only 1/10 down and balance in 10 


months! 


of Rem- 
inchester 


We can make immediate deliv 
ington Sportsman Automatic, 


Model 12 Repeating gm Savage | 


Model 99, Big Game Rifles and none 
other fine guns; full line of scopes for a 
purposes and accessories of all kinds. 
Throughout North America, Sportsmen 
are using this sensible plan with complete 
satisfaction. Let Colonel Whelen help 
you, too. Write us today. 


Handbook and Catalog. 152 pages. 452 illus- 
trations. Costs 15¢ to mail. 50¢ postpaid. 


TARGET « SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. A-25, 1249 25th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


—'_ BLUEING 


3 


REVOLUTIONIZED 


% STOEGER’S BLACK DIAMOND § * 


Lightning BLUER 
A Faster, Better Bluer, amazingly Inexpensive 
Write for complete Details and prices 


. STOEGER; 1nc 


‘For Every Kind of “" 


WEAVER 
Rifle Scopes 


| Models for Target, for Hunting, for 
| .22 Rifles, for Big Game Rifles. 


| Internal adjustments for windage and 


elevation, individual eye-piece focus, 


| rigid and sturdy mount, light weight 





| 
| 
| 





| High Standard Mfg. Co., 151 Foote St., 


| or octagon barrel; 





and compact. 
Write Dept. 


W.R.WEAVER CO. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


1 for free literature. 


Model C_ .22 
6%” or 
Built by 


Model B_ .22 long rifle, 
short—high speed and regular. 
4%” heavy barrel, small bore. 
gun experts, guaranteed. Send for folder. 

New Haven, Conn. 


THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the makers 
and distributors of everything used by active out- 
doorsmen and sportsmen collectors. Advertisers 
in this section are required to furnish at least one 
bank and two business references. We believe 
they are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate report 
of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


@-—""""*—*——"® 


FIREARMS—GENERAL 


CLOSING OUT! Our American and English 
cartridge revolvers. Send for list. Stamp please. 
Kimball Arms Company, 220R Cambridge Road, 
Woburn, Mass. tt 


WINCHESTER 94, .32-40 caliber, 26” round 
also .38-55 caliber, brand 
new, $27.50. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, _— 
York. 1-38 


MUZZLE LOADING RIFLES for target 
work and decoration. Powder Horns. Round 
ball moulds, practically all sizes, $1.60 pre- 
paid. Stamp for list. T. J. Cooper, McVey- 
town, Penna. 1-38 


18 ONLY! Colt Police Positive, 38 caliber, 
4”, blue, good, $12.00 each. Hudson, R-52 War- 
ren Street, New York. 1-38 


BARGAINS: Sportsman 22 cal. H&R, $17.95; 
Defender 22 cal. 2”, $14.95; U. S. Hammerless, 
double action 32 and 38 cal., $6.95; U. S. solid 
frame, double action, hand ejector 22-32-38 cali- 
bers 234”, $5.95; six inch 22 and 38 cal., $6.95. 
All brand new, guaranteed. Bargain catalog 
free. Lee Sales Co., Dept. RX, 35 West 32nd 
St., New York. 1-38 


COLT NEW SERVICE TARGET .44 Special 
7%”, Shooting Master .38 Special. Brand New! 
— each. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, peo 

ore. - 


GUN BOOKS FOR SALE: Sharpe, Guide to 
Handloading, $6.00; British Textbook Small 
Arms, $3.00; Howe, Modern Gunsmith, $12.00. 
Many others. Adolph Knoll, 800 North Clark, 
Chicago. 1-38 


AM BACK AGAIN and new list now ready. 
Contains 250 antique and modern guns and pis- 
tols, as well as an interesting assortment of 
edged weapons, war relics, cartridges and acces- 
sories. List 10¢. Lee Navy rifle, 6mm, bayonet 
and sling, excellent, $13.00. Springfield 22 sub- 
chamber rifle, very good out, good in, sub- 
Se $10.00. Martin Retting, Hightstown, 

® 3 1-38 


MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER, 9 m/m, 
20” barrel, excellent, $55.00. Hudson, R52 War- 
ren Street, New York. 1-38 


BEAUTIFUL .300 H.&H. Hoffman Mauser, 
Boehler Antinit steel. Many fine target and 
other rifles. .36 Colts presentation. New Henry, 
factory grease. Borchardts, Ballards, heavy 
Winchesters. New 16” .30 Luger barrel. Heavy 
Martini. Ideal Loading Machine, 12 ga. Spur 
trigger Colt revolver. Old model reloading 
tools. Fine .256 Newton and case. Fine stock 
for Krag. Cartridges for old models. New .30 
Luger carbine. Titherington 4414, super-accu- 
rate. Target Cs Colts and S&W, .22 
to .45 caliber. T—Extra heavy .45 and .50 
caliber barrels about 8#, also .45 and .50 
moulds, 500 grain and over. Life member 
N. R. A., 35 years a rifleman, all articles fully 
oe. Capt. Howard J. Knutson, “Tex 

inchester”, Knutson’s Gun Shop, Box 244, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 1-38 


SENSATIONAL BARGAIN! (28 only), 
Brand New Remington Express Rifles, #30 S.L., 
bolt action, 25 caliber Rimless with 48 Lyman. 
Regular price $70.00, our price $49.95. Car- 
tridges non-corrosive $.75 box. Hudson, R-52 
Warren Street, New York. 1-38 


CATALOG, ILLUSTRATED, 2000 pieces, 
new and used, modern and antique firearms, 
send coin, 25¢. Colt Ace 22 Automatic, like 
new, $32.50. High Standard Automatic Target 
Pistol, 22 caliber, model B or C, 4% or 6% inch 
barrels, brand new, special $18.00. Stevens 
Single Shot Off-Hand Target Pistol, 22 caliber, 
eight inch barrel, brand new, $9.50. Smith & 
Wesson 22 caliber, straight line — ~ target 
pistol, like new, metal case, $27.50 ver John- 
son 22 caliber Sealed Eight Target Pistol, brand 
new, $9.80. Colt 22 caliber Banker’s Special, 
like new, $23.50. Colt Automatic 45 caliber, like 
new, $25.00. Smith & Wesson 32 Automatic 
Pistol, like new, $25.00. Smith & Wesson 38 
Outdoorsman, five inch barrel, target sights, like 
new, $27.50. Luger Automatic Pistol, 9 m.m., 
3% inch barrel fine condition, $17.50. Public 
Sport Shops, 13 So. 16th St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 1-38 


BRAND NEW Luger 4” barrels, 30 or 9 m/m, 
$4.95; 6” barrels, 9 m/m only $7.50. Magazines, 
$3.50. Holsters 8”, $1.50. Hudson, R-52 Warren 
Street, New York. 1-38 





455 S&W TRIPLE-LOCK, pearl grips, about 
new, $23.00. 9 m.m. LeFrancaise presentation 
automatic, new, $45.00. 45 Colt N.S. 74” target 
model, about new, $30.00. Two .36 London Colt 
Navy revolvers, right and left hand rifling; 
$25.00 each, $45.00 pair. .44 Cal. 6-ball C&B 
moulds, fine, $5.00; same in .36 Cal., $5.00. Re- 
sizing dies; 45-70, $1.35; 45 Colt S.A. 65¢. 
Harpers Ferry flintlock musket, $18.00. 
Wingate, Box 481, Reading, Penna. 


ESTATE LIQUIDATION: Two German 
doubles “‘Heym” 16-28 and 12-30, elaborately 
engraved automatic ejectors, beautiful stocks; 
cost $500.00, Special $185.00 each. “MERKEL” 
three ring steel double, 10-30, engraved all over, 
special $175. 00. “Heym” O& 16-28 auto. 
aeeeer, $150.00. Browning Pigeon Grade O&U 
12-26, $120.00. ALL NEW! Hudson, R-52 
Warren Street, New York. 1-38 


WHETHER you are buying for cash or trad- 
ing, I will save you money on Winchester, Rem- 
ington, Browning guns, Lyman, Weaver, Unertl, 
Zeiss, B&L Scopes. Let me quote you on a 
model 70 or 30S with Zeiss or Weaver Scope 
and Stith mount. J. L. Vincent, Sporting Goods, 
Aud, Missouri. 1-38 


NEW GUNS: Model 12-30” Winchester trap 
raised rib, $49.50; Model 70-06 Winchester, 
$55.00; Model 64 Deer rifles 30-30 32 Spec., 
$50.50; Model 53 32 WCF, $27.50; Ithaca Pumps 
12-28”-30”, $38.00. Remington 35, 141 model, 
$42.00. Flaig Bros., 817 East Ohio St., N. S 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 1-38 


MANHATTAN Fs sa barrel hammer 12/38-55, 
$30.00. Sedgley Springfield Sporter #1402847, 
like new, $95.00. irkwood Bros., Inc., 23 Elm 
St., Boston, Mass. 63 year Gun ‘Shop. 


CATALOG, 


ILLUSTRATED, 2000 pieces, 
new and used, 


modern and antique firearms, 
send coin, 25¢. Carl Zeiss Deltrintem, light 
weight binoculars, 8x30, brand new, $67.50. 
Browning auto-loading shotgun, 12 gauge, 28 
inch barrel full choke, ventilated rib, fine con- 
dition, $32.50. Remington Model 11, 12 gauge 
auto-loading shotgun, 26 inch barrel, modified, 
fine condition, $30.00. Winchester rifle model 
52, 22 caliber, speed lock, 48J rear, heavy bar- 
rel, sporting sling strap, like new, $47.50. Win- 
chester Model 42 repeating shotgun 410 gauge, 
26 inch barrel, like new, $32.50. Stevens Cres- 
ent 410 gauge double barrel hammerless shot- 

n, 26 inch barrel, brand new, $17.50. Public 
pert Shops, 13 So. 16th St., Philadelphia, 

Penna. 1-38 


A NEW AND STILL BETTER .220 Swift 
load with Spiizer bullet, 55 gr. 


SMITHS CUSTOM LOADS 
Middlebury, Vt. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





PARKER P.H. Grade 10 ga. 32” shopworn 
$65.00. Parker 10 ga. V.H. Single Trigger 32” 
Recoil Pad slightly used, $75.00. Fox C.E. 12 

ga. 30” Auto ejector, new gun, shopworn, regular 
e $117.00, special $75.00. Reconditioned 

Tags, new barre s, Springfield stock, fine condi- 
tion $18.95. New Army Sling Straps with quick 
detachable swivels, postpaid $2.00. Kirtland 
Bros. Co., Inc., 90 Chambers St., New York 
City. 1-38 


BEST NEW GUN PRICES STANDARD | : 
Colt Official | 


ARMS. Following used bargains: 
Police 38-4, good, $15.00. S&W Hand Ejector 
32 long 4%” shoulder holster, good, $12.00; Wal- 
nut Hill 417 with Lyman 48 and 17A, excellent, 
$30.00; Winchester 54, 220 Swift, receiver 
mount, excellent, $38.50; 

» cannot be 

told from new, perfect, $22.50. aes J. Tobler, 
507 32nd Street, Union City, N. 1-38 


4 STEVENS FAVORITE Single Shot Rifles; 
model #27, octagon 24” barrel, 32 rimfire; also 
2 smooth bore for shot cartridges, round barrel, 
$5.95 each. Brand New! Hudson, R-52 War- 
ren Street, New York. 1-38 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN. Krag .219 Zip- 
per Single Shot, new barrel by Sedgley, Ameri- 
can walnut sporting stock, good condition, 
$30.00. Also new Pacific Loading Tool with 
dies for above, $22.50. National Target & Sup- 
ply Co., Dept. A-25, 1249 25th Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1-38 


NEW MOSSBERG Rifles Model 35, $8.95 
(closeout), Weaver 329 Scopes (new Model), 
$4.65, #29S Scope, $10.50 prepaid. Free Cata- 
log. J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-BB, 
Seattle, Wash. 1-38 


NEW AND USED Guns, Rifles, Pistols, Re- 
volvers, also Cameras, Telescopes and Binocu- 
lars of all makes at prices that will satisfy. 
Send for we list with prices. J. Tendler, 
913 D. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 1-38 


DIANA AIR-GUN for accurate and low- 
geeee shooting; Rifle $14.00, Pellets $1.00 per 
Postpaid. Flaig Bros., 817 East Ohio 
Street, N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1-38 


H&R U.S.R.A. .22 bl a perfect, $22.00; ex- 
cellent, $18.00. Smit Wesson Straightline 
Target, inside perfect, outside very good, 
Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 

1-38 


COLT BISLEY and Frontiers, Colt Auto- 
matics, Lugers, few Rifles, Shotguns. Colt 
hammer double 10 ga. Win. 10 ga. Lever 
Action, Savage .303 with 410 barrel extra $27.50 
new cond. Mauser, holster stock not included. 
List. T. C. Hansen, Caney, Kansas. 1-38 


FECKER 4X, plain mt. perfect, $22.00. 25X 
O’Hare, excellent $9.00. 40X Vion v.g., $10.50. 
Winchester 57 inside excellent, $18.00. 17A 
sights, $1.50. Colt S.A. 32-20 excellent $19.00. 

inchester 42 (3” .410) excellent, $27.00. 
Badger Shooters Supply, Owen, Wis. 1-38 


GUNS ON CREDIT. No Finance Charges. 
5 to 15 months to pay. Used guns taken in 
trade. 5 for catalog. H. E. Reohrs & Co., 

° Je 1-38 


AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 


AMMUNITION: 30-06, .38 Spl., 45 ACP. 
Factory and . x oo Ordnance Service, 
165 E. 32nd, N. Y. C. 1-38 


CARTRIDGE COLLECTORS. My 
SINGLE SPECIMEN price list #388 sentaien 
ing 658 items of interest to ee Collectors 
now ready for mailing. Your copy for 6¢ “ 
stamps. Chas. Shattuck, Cherry Creek. N 

1- 3 


IPCO COLLOIDAL WADS or BULLET 
LUBRICANT (Sharpe formula), $1.00 box. 
Write for FREE premium offer, for subscrip- 
tion to Phil Sharpe’s “‘Complete Guide to Hand- 
loading.” Industrial Products, 146 Summer, 
Boston, Mass. 1-38 


45 GOVERNMENT AUTOMATIC CAR- 
TRIDGES, late issue, per hundred $2.75. Hud- 


son, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 1-38 


UNION MOUNTS for rifle telescopes, $9.00. 
Jordan Multiple Reloading Press. xtremely 
accurate and moderately priced. Bulletins free. 
Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 1-38 
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_ Gmericas Favorite 

2S SHOOTING | 

SS COAT AND | 
“GLOVE 


a * By far the most pop- 
Ye ular shooting coat 
and shooting glove 
in America—the 10-X. 
Designed and manufactured by riflemen 
at very popular prices. 
\ 10-X SHOOTING COATS and & 
\ GLOVES for sale at most sporting 
S goods stores. 
\\ Write for FREE CATALOG now. 


‘\\ 10-X MFG. CO. 
S Des Moines, lowa 
In Canada write to 
Watson Gun Sight Co. 
Toronto, 2. 


Special ’37 Rifle Cal. 30-36 


refinished and proof tested. Used selected 
barrel, 24”, heat treated receiver, properly head spaced. 
Suitable for Legion Posts and Hunting. Length 44”, 
weight 9 lbs., shipping weight 16 Ibs. Price $18. New Cat- 
alog, 286 pages for 50 cents. New circular for 3c stamp. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 501 Bway.  N. Y. City 


Assembled, 


.25 CALIBER Cast Bullets with new type 
deep gas checks. More velocity. Guy Loverin, 
Lancaster, Mass. 1-38 


BULLETS: .38 Spl., 158 gr.; .45 ACP, 230 
r.; others. Handloaded cartridges. Ordnance 
ervice, 165 E. 32nd, N. Y. C. 1-38 


REMINGTON PRIMERS 1,000, $3.60. Spe- 
cial prices in quantities. 22 LR Kleanbore, 
$48.30 per 10,000. War-time 30-06, $2.15 per 
hundred. Zeppelin Arms, Akron, Ohio. 1-38 


30-40 KRAG Ammunition, $3.90 per ——* 
Fred Kranz, Sauk Centre, Minn. 1-38 


COMPLETE stock Reloading Tools, Bullets, 
Primers. Powder, Gunsights, Ammunition, Colt 
Pistols, Revolvers. Free Catalog! J. Warshal 
& Sons, First & Madison-BB, Seattle, be 


GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES, 45-70 black 
powder, lead, $4.00; 50-70 black lead, $4.50 per 
hundred. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New 
York. 1-38 


AMMUNITION per 100: 30-06 Boat-Tail 
1931-35. $3.50. Krag 30-40 Rustless, $4.00. 
Peters 27-30, 7.62 Russ. Rem. 1918, $3.50. 7 m/m 
1918, $3.50. New Gov’t slings leather, $4.50 
doz. (Single sling 65 cents postpaid.) Solid 
brass rods. barrack type, $4.00 dozen. Mauser, 
Krag, Springfield parts. Flaig Bros., 817 E. 
Ohio St., N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1-38 


POWDER, PRIMERS, BULLETS and 
CASES for all popular calibers. Samworth’s 
books. Prompt shipment. Write for list. Leslie 
Lindahl, Central City, Nebraska. 1-38 


MOON’S Pure Bullet Lubricants, Sticks 30¢, 
cakes 50¢. Colloidal Graphited Oil. Imitation 
ivory, Buffalo Horn. ooks. Cast Bullets. 
Sperm Oil. Tools. Accessories. Supplies. Etc. 
James E. Moon, 782 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 1-38 


WRITE for special quotations on the follow- 
ing, in box lots and more: 6 mm Lee; .22 Ex. 
Lg. C.F.; .22 W.C.F.; .25-20S.S.; 6.5 mm Mnl’r.; 
.303 British; .32, 35 "& .351 S. L.; 7.65 Mauser; 
.32 and 35 Rem.; .38-40; .38-56; ” 45-60; -45-82; 
.50-110, etc. Also plen of revolver types. 
Calvin Goddard, 3533 Quebec St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1-38 


.41 SHORT RIMFIRE CARTRIDGES for 
Derringers, also Center-Fire for Colts, per hun- 
pe $1.00. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, —— 

ork, 1-38 


GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 


RIFLED Ordnance Steel Barrel Blanks, all 
— calibers. Tooled up for .228 or 22 H.P. 
avage Rifled blanks, any twist to order or can 
turn blank to your specifications. Stamp for 
rice list. W. A. Sukalle, Custom Barrelmaker, 
ucson, Arizona. 1- 














GET SET FOR 
1938 


Good equipment means points 


New Service Sling 


Sling Tension Equalizer 

Randle Non-slip Metal Sling Keeper. . 
Wilder Sling Pad 

Randle Shooting Mitt, 3 sizes 

Randle Scope Stand, none better 

B & L Draw Tube Scope, 20X........ 
B & L Prismatic Scope, 19.5X....... 
Mossberg Spotshot Scope, 20X....... 
Mossberg Folding Scope Stand 
Leather Case for Spotshot and Stand. 
Ammunition Block, holds 50 22’s.... 
Wisler Score Book 

King’s Rifleite Shooting Glasses 
Single Shot Adapter for 52 


| No-Slip Rubber Butt Plate for 52.... 
| 10-X De Luxe Shooting Coat 
| 10-X Aristocrat Shooting Coat 


Parker Cleaning Rod, jag tip, 22 
Parker Cleaning Rod, 30 Cal 
Genuine Stazon Chloroil, 2 oz 


| Issue Type Cleaning Patches, 1000... 
| Woodsman Auto Pistol, 4% or 6%”. 
| Colt Officers Model, 22 or 38........ 


Colt 45 Auto, National Match 
Colt Ace, 22 Auto 


| H & R Sportsman 22 Revolver 


| All above items carried in stock and sent 


prepaid. 
Official N. R. A. Targets 


1938 Catalogue ready Feb. 1. It’s free 


‘THURMAN RANDLE & CO. 


| 208 N. Akard St. 


Dallas, Texas | 














You CAN’T 
MISS 


5 


You can’t miss having a great time, 
if you come to the National Mid-Winter 
Rifle Tournament at sunny St. Petersburg. 

. In fact you can’t miss having a 
wonderful vacation at any time in this 


beautiful Sunshine City. 


St. Petersburg, famed for its 360 sunny 
days a year, is likewise known and loved 
for its friendliness and hospitality, for 
its delightful climate, and for its wide 
Good 


Moderate living costs. 


variety of sport and entertainment. 
accommodations. 
For 32-page illustrated booklet write to 
K. V. Neal, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce— 


st leashury 


FLORIDA 








tists and engineers in designing the 

new B & L Binocular was to pro- 

duce an instrument which would 
out-perform, model for model, any other glass 
offered on the world’s market. Evidence of their 
success is the enthusiastic reception accorded the 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular by sportsmen, aviators, 
yachtsmen, hunters and Army and Navy officers the 
world over. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 40 page de Luxe catalog, 
tells how to select a binocular for your use. Shows 
eleven B & L models, $66 to $132. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co.,625 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


e 
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For the Indoor 


Shooting Season 


For the four positions, the 
Fecker 34” or 114” scope, with 
interchangeable eyepieces is the 
choice of leading shooters. 


For offhand or kneeling, the 
x4.5 or x6 eyepiece is used; for 
prone, change to the high power 
eyepiece giving x8 or x10. 
Price—%4” scope, click mounts, 
bases, caps, with extra eyepiece, 
$53.50. 

Price—114” with click mounts, 
bases, and caps, and extra eye- 
piece, $68.50. 

Prices for the same scopes with 
plain mounts, $7.50 less. 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


| 30-40. | rebui 
| num. Lee Worthley, Orosi, Calif. 1-38 


| Tips, 


BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


“As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun” 


\ Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground 
and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision 

+ ..protects your eyes from 

glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs.’’ 


BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES 


eliminate glare and eye-strain. Clear 
underwater vision. 15-day Trial with 
plain glasses. Write for booklet Today. 


W. H. BELZ, Inc., Opticians, 2H E. 44th Street, N.Y.C. 





BULLS EYE AND SHARP-SHOOTER 
Indoor target pistols—safe for anyone, fun for everyone. 
Guaranteed accurate—many proclaim them most accurate 
powderless pistols ever developed. Light matches at 15 
feet. Shoot +6 shot A repeater. Curious? Order 
today, shoot up the 600 shot included in each set, then 
if not completely ‘‘sold’’ on it, return and get your 
money back. 
Bulls Eye Pistol. .$2.50 Prepaid. Sharp-Shooter. . $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.00, $2.50 and $2.75. Accuracy same—differ- 
ence in equipment and finish only. See your dealer or 
order direct. : 
BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG.CO., Box 480, Rawlins, Wyo. 


QUALITY Restocking, Remodeling, prices 
reasonable. Folder free. Yellowstone Gun Co., 





| Columbus, Mont. 1-38 





y TARGET and HUNTING Rifles made and re- 
modeled for the .219 Zipper, .22 Hornet, 30-06, 
Model 1917 Enfields rebuilt for .300 mag- 


HEAVY 6” TARGET BARREL fitted to your 
WOODSMAN. Match scores will improve. 
$12.50. E. W. Bres, 1408 Quebec St., Denver, 
Colo. 1-38 


GUNSMITHING SUPPLIES, Circassian and 
French Walnut Blanks, Buffalo Horn Forearm 
Buttplates, Grip Caps, Sling Swivels, 
Barrel Bands, and other accessories of highest 
quality. Chambering Reamers. Ask for folder. 
Paul Jaeger, 4655 Fernhill Rd., i 
Pa. - 











STAR STOCK! The Easy Possible model 
will improve and add pleasure to your shooting. 


| The only stock made with combination scope 


and iron sight height comb. U.S. 1917 converted 
to cock on opening, $4.50, postage extra. Write 
for free circular on Enfield remodeling. M. G. 
Ljutic, 127 37th Street, Richmond, ames 











CARTRIDGE BELTS 


No. 11 Rifle cartridge belt 
with 40 adjustable loops. 
Give waist measure 


Lawrie STEER HIDE 


2. in. width . . $3.25 
2)in. width . . $3.50 
No. 7-8 Shotgun shell belt 
with 25 sewn loops. Give 
Ask your dealer or send guage and waist measure. 
3c for catalog 2%in. width . . $3.00 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 


| 
| 


BEST INLETTED STOCKS 


a” to permit per- 
| / to 
$6 * Cario Comb, $1.00 extra. 
Winchester Model $2, 58,00. Also in French 
and Circassian Wainut stocks. Write for folder. 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. A-25, 1249 25th Street, N. W. Washington, D.C. 


BAPERS wen w 
Gunsmithing 20-0. 


} k 


n ~ 


Kimball Arms Co., 221 Cambridge Road, Woburn, Mass. 


STOCK BLANKS. American Walnut, Bird’s- 
Eye Maple and French Walnut. John Reize, 8152 
Cornell Ave., Chicago, IIl. 1-38 


GUNSMITH FILES, Rasps, Gravers, Chisels, 
Gouges, Carving-tools, Spring and Toolsteels, 
Abrasives, Oilstones, etc., etc. F. Mittermeier, 
3577 E. Tremont, New York City. 12-38 


SPRINGFIELD, Mauser, Enfield, Krag, Win. 
54, 52 actions altered speed lock. Firing pin 
anti-blow safety. Service revolvers made flat 
top. Target sights. Speed hammers. Trigger 
improvements. Special stocks. Checkering 
wood, steel. Rustless reblueing. R. Singer, 








| 1610 Lake, Evanston, Ill. 1-38 





PERMABLUE guarantees factory type re- | 


blue. Not paint. Gunsmith’s favorite. Never 
fails. 50¢. Easy instructions. Permablue Co., 
Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. tf 





ALPINE Model Stocks for Enfield, an | 
an- | 
hattan Gun & Repair Shop, 35 W. 44th St., New | 


length, 24” barrel, roughturned, $10.00. 
York City. 1-38 
GUN STOCK BLANKS; walnut, shotgun, 


plain, $1.50, semi-fancy, $2.00, fancy, $3.00. 
Sporters, plain, $2.00, semi-fancy, $3.00, fancy, 








RESTOCKING—Target & Sporting, all sup- 
plies. Rebarreling—Solid & relined, Special 
tools. All hand Inletting, Checkering, Bluing, 
The “Lasher” Powder Measure. C. W. Lasher, 
Germantown, N. Y. 1-38 


REBUILDING and Repairing of all kinds of 
firearms. Fine Hunting and Target Rifles built 
to customers specifications. Remodeling for the 
-220 Swift, .219 Zipper, 22/3000, or Hornet. A 
new Single Set Trigger for Springfield and other 
Bolt Action Rifles. Hensoldt and other high 
grade Hunting Scopes. Mounts of unsurpassed 
rigidity. Paul Jaeger, 4655 Fernhill Rd., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1-38 


GUN STOCK CARVING. Artistically hand 
carved leaf designs, figures, birds, etc. Write 
first, prices. A. Feldes, High Ridge, Mo. 1-38 

REBARRELING Popular Calibers Target 
Grade, our .22-4500 sample cases 10¢, Long Eye 
Relief Scope & Low Mounts. Davis Engineer- 
ing Works, Grand Isiand, Nebr. 1-38 


NIPPLES, WRENCHES, Moulds, Flasks, re- 
air parts for Muzzle Loaders. B. K. Wingate, 
ox 481, Reading, Penna. 6-38 
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ize in this art. Folder on request. R. J. Korn- 
brath, 37 Manchester St., Hartford Conn. 5-38 


MATCH BARRELS fitted to your actions. 
Prices reasonable. Redfield sights. Lyman 
sights and telescopes. 
Lomb telescopes. 





OREGON MYRTLE WOOD, THE MOST 


BEAUTIFUL STOCK WOOD. Stocks, —. 


Wood. Stamp for illustrated folder. D. 


Mosher, Salem, Oregon. 4-38 


WALNUT BLANKS figured from $4.00. De- 
livered free. Mitchell Bosly & Co., Ltd., Little 
Shadwell St., Birmingham 4, England. 11-38 


AMERICAN Walnut Crotch Burl. Rifle and 
gn stock blanks. Grain runnimg right in grip. 
Plenty of Circassian Walnut too, up to 3 inches 
thick. Cheapest prices in U. S. A. Buy from 
wholesaler who has saw mill supervision, in- 
s ring the prettiest of Burl and grain. Inletting 
and ~ oy service to gunsmith, where you can 
save half your cost on any gun or rifle. D. W. 
Thomas, P. O. Box 184, Vineland, N. J. 1-38 











Fecker and Bausch & | 
10X Shooting coats. Eric | 
Johnson, 149 Helen St., Hamden, Conn. tf | 


PROFESSIONAL ENGRAVER. Lettering, 
Ornamental, Scenes; Guns, Medals, Jewelry, 
etc. Inlaying. Herbert Hilton, 819 Capitol 


| Park Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 1-38 


CHECKING TOOLS. $1.50 set. Stocking, 
Checking, Etching. WANT—Issue_ Enfield, 
Springfield. T. W. Hildemann, Frenchtown, 
Mont. 1-38 


OREGON YEW—wWood Bow Staves, 3000 
elevation, seasoned and unseasoned, $2.50 to 
$15.00. WANT—Scope for Enfield. Nelson 





| Zeller, Route 2, Albany, Oregon. 1-38 
$4.00. O. M. Friddell, 227 Davis, Findlay, Ohio. | 
tf 


EXPERT GUN ENGRAVING. We special- | 





NEW WINCHESTER M52 Speed Lock (not 
latest type) $42.95. Free Catalog! Guns, 
Scopes. Sleeping Bags. J. Warshal & Sons, 
First & Madison-BB, Seattle, Wash. 1-38 

22 CALIBER Rifle Barrels relined for the 22 
caliber cartridge. Chas. A. Diller, Lock Box 
534, Dayton, Ohio. 1-38 








FINEST Restocking, Checkering and General 
Gunsmithing. Precision Chambering and Barrel 
work for 22 Hornet, 22-3000, 22 Zipper, 22 Swift 
and others. Special custom built rifles to order. 
Sights and action work. Elmer Key, Chelsea, 
Okla. 1-38 


ACCURATE HEAVY AND SPORTING 
BARRELS fitted for Hornet, .22-3000, Zipper, 
.220 Krag, .220 Swift, .257 Roberts, 30-06, .300 
Magnum. Your choice of commercial barrels 
precision fitted. Machine rest testing. Enfields 
converted to .300 Magnum single shot $8.00, 
magazine alteration $4.00. Winchester 54, 70 
Hornets converted to .22-3000 $12.00. New 
Model 70 .22-3000’s $66.00. Military Rifles com- 
pletely converted with new barrels, stocks, 
sights, scopes, etc., at moderate prices. Several 
used actions for sale. Sights, loading tools at 
oo prices. J. R. Adriance, Lounsberry, 
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BRAND NEW BARRELS for 30-06 Enfield, 
$3.50, 30-40 Krag, $7.00, 30-06 Mauser, $7.00, 
30-06 Springfield, $8.00, 1917 Colt, $1.75, 1917 
S&W, $2.25, Colt 45 Auto., $2.50. Springfield 
1903 complete front sights, 60¢. New 114” live 
leather, regulation slings, 60¢. Colt 45 Auto 
barrels, excellent, $1.25. Robert Woerner, 5829 
Saul St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





SINGLE SHOT RIFLES Parker-rifled to .22 | 
Stamp for prices. | 


Caliber. Finest Accuracy. 
W. A. Griffing, 514 W. 


Wisc. 6-38 





BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS & CAMERAS 





BINOCULARS CLEANED and REPAIRED. 


Alignment corrected to 1/1000 radian on our 
special collimator. Mail your glass for esti- 
mate. Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon, 
a Be 11-38 


TELESCOPES, Microscopes,’ Binoculars. 
Lowest prices. Optical catalog free. Brown- 
scope Company, 234 Fifth Ave, New York. 1-38 


RIFLE TELESCOPES for hunting and tar- 
get; high in quality, low in price. Send for 
ceueee- Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., Auburn, 

~ Be 5-38 


SCOPE SIGHTS, BINOCULARS—RE- 
PAIRED. Cross-hairs, Cleaning, Mounting, 
etc. Let me estimate your repair needs. Harley 
> Watts, 88 North Roys Avenue, Columbus, 

hio. 














EXCELLENT USED SIGHTS. Vaver MIR, 
$8.50; MIE, $10.50; Lyman 48S, $6.00. Badger 
Shooters Supply, Owen, Wisc. 1-38 





DOTS installed on crosshair reticules. 
accurate, easier on eyes. 
Any size .001” up. Prompt service. Stand any 
recoil. Specify size. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. $2.00 each. T. K 


mingham, Ala. 1-38 





SAVE MONEY on Telescopes, Binoculars, 
Microscopes. Write for free catalog. Hobby 
Man, State Street, Jefferson, Iowa. 1-38 


READY. Send for our new illustrated cata- 
log showing arms, scopes and binoculars. Stamp 
please. Kimball Arms Co., 220 Cambridge Road, 
Woburn, Mass. 1-38 





LYMAN #422 Riflescopes, $9.00, #438, $15.75, 
tr. Targetspot, $40.50. Wollensak 8 Power 
inocular Special Price! Just arrived! New 
Weaver 330 and 440 Scopes! Free Catalog! 
- Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-BB, 
Seattle, Wash. 1-38 





ACCESSORIES 


_UNIVERSAL SCOPE STAND for rifle and 
pistol shooters. Post card for prices and in- 
formation. Loder & Wilson, 1014 Cherry St., 
Erie, Pa. tf 





IMPROVE YOUR SCORE with new light 
weight CHECKED pistol grip. Beautiful wal- 
nut finish for Winchester 52. Price $1.25. Wm. 
P. Morrissey, Box #53, Middlefield, Conn. tf 


FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00, 
gostonts. Complete with screws for attaching. 
ou save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
se Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 
io. tf 








“SLIP-ON” GRIP Adaptor for revolvers 
($2.00); will greatly improve grip in slow; 
permits uniform grip in rapid. Write for de- 
scription. Ordnance Service, 165 East 32nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. tf 





CASWELL Target Carriers give the shooter 
every possible point because they hold the target 
steady and require no exertion to operate. Fully 
equipped with ball-bearing pulley wheels they 
speed the target to a rigid support giving the 
shooter an honest measure of his ability. Cas- 
well Target Carriers, Anoka, Minnesota. 2-38 





GENUINE U. S. ARMY Soft Pliable Sling 
Straps, 144”, new, $1.00 each. Hudson, R-52 
Warren Street, New York. 1-38 





ACCESSORIES, Cleaning Equipment, Ammu- 
nition, Micrometers, Scorebooks, etc., etc. List. 
Ordnance Service, 165 E. 32nd, N. Y. C. 1-38 





SHEEPSKIN LINED VEST, built for wear. 
Heavy garbardine, zipper front, leather-trimmed 
pockets. Send size. Money back guarantee. 
Only $4.95 postpaid. B. C. Co., Box 
1645, Portland, Maine. 1-38 
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Just what is there to this 
talk about the High Cost of 
Florida Vacations? 


... You Can Spend a Young Fortune Wherever You Go 
Or You Can Enjoy the Best in Florida at Sensible Costs. 


WHEN FIGURING your winter 
vacation budget, do you argue 
with yourself: “If I go to a cheaper 
hotel, P’ll have more to spend for 
the rest of my vacation”? 


EXPERIENCE and your better 
judgement, however, will teach you 
that the best costs less, if you know 
HOW to buy a winter vacation. 


TO SHOW YOU HOW to buy a 
winter vacation in Florida, two of 
America’s greatest resort hotels 
have extended their guest service 
almost to your door. If you are 
in New York or Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia or Washington, they 
will send personal representatives 
—well informed, courteous —to 
your home or office, to give you 
the benefit of accurate knowledge 
about Florida in general; facts 
and figures to help you plan your 
winter holiday, whether it be a 
full season or a few days. This 
service will entail no obligation on 
your part. 


THESE HOTELS are the RONEY 
PLAZA, America’s finest oceanfront 
hotel, Miami Beach, and the MIAMI 
BILTMORE, center of the winter- 
time world, Coral Gables (Miami). 


WE WANT YOU who are plan- 
ning to enjoy some Florida sun- 
shine and fun this winter to know 
at first-hand how you can live lux- 
uriously, enjoy all the pleasures and 
actzally save money on your ex- 
penses! We want to show you what 
extraordinary economies, privileges 


and facilities—embracing a com- 
plete vacation, as well as living ac- 
commodations—these hotels include 
in their amazing policy of guest en- 
tertainment without extra charge. 


FOR EXAMPLE, as a guest of one 
of these hotels, you enjoy free trans- 
portation to all of the resort activi- 
ties in the Miami playground— 
a private fleet of aerocars, modern 
auto lounge cars. On any vacation 
the cost of just going places—taxi, 
sightseeing and other lecal fares— 
is a tremendous drain on your vaca- 
tion budget. Research shows this 
one service alone can save you one- 
third of your vacation costs. 


BUT THERE are many other econ- 
omies than this, to enhance the 
value of your vacation. We would 
like to tell you personally about 
them . . . about the exclusive play 
privileges you can enjoy only at the 
Roney Plaza and the Miami Bilt- 
more .. . about the extra pleasures 
and services you will enjoy without 
added expense. All this informa- 
tion, together with other valuable 
“pointers” about vacationing in 
Florida, we can tell you either in a 
few minutes interview (if you are 
within calling distance of our north- 
ern offices) or in a personal letter, 
answering your individual questions. 


PLEASE write, wire or phone us. 
@ Our New York office is at 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Room 712, telephone MUrray Hill 
2-0521. In Chicago: 120 S. La Salle Street, 
Room 1265, telephone FRAnklin 4645. 


THE MOST AMAZING VACATION EVER CONCEIVED 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
AMERICA'S FINEST OCEANFRONT HOTEL 


CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
CENTER OF THE WINTERTIME WORLD 
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Prism 


Monocular $795 


U. S. GOV'T LENSES 
FOR $45 BINOCULAR 


used exclusively in this monocular. 
This amazing prism glass at a frac- 
tion of original cost. (Optics made 
for U. 8S. Gov't $45 Binocular, 
100,000 lot price.) BRAND NEW 
never used. Exactly same results as 
$60 binocular but for one eye. Won- 
derful results, extra wide field, 150 
yds., great light. Only 3%” high. 
Weight 8 oz. Handy, convenient, 
light and efficient. Take advantage 
of this super value now. Limited 
quantity. With leather case $7.95, 
prepaid. Money back. 
Binoculars, field glasses, telescopes, ete. 
oars Largest assortment in America. Lowest 
prices. 


DuMAURIER CO., Dept. 191, Elmira, N. Y. 


TILDEN MOUNTS 


offer the peak of perfection in design, construction, and 
desirable features. Light, sturdy, low. Readily dis- 
mounted. No loose parts. Re-zeroes accurately. MOUNTS 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY YET LOW IN PRICE. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Made for most scopes and rifles. 
Complete catalog free. NOTE SUPERIOR SIDE LEVER 
SAFETY FOR 70 WINCHESTER. SHOWN ABOVE 
IN SAFE POSITION. WORD “FIRE” APPEARS ON 
SAFETY LEVER WHEN RELEASED. Price $2.50 fitted. 
Write, TILDEN MFG. CO., 2750 No. Speer, Denver, Colo. 


SISK 50 Gr. Lovell bullets are 


100% perfect in per- 
formance, says F. C. Ness. Page 41, 
December Rifleman. 


R. B. SISK Iowa Park, Tex. 


The “LESS PROFANITY” Lever Locking 
Sling Keeper. Easy to adjust and operate. 
Will please you as it has hundreds of other 
leading riflemen. Makes a dandy prize for club 
competitions. Engraving extra. ronze, plain, 
40¢; bronze polished, 60¢; German Silver, pol- 
ished, $1.00. W. A. Study, R.R. #3, Box a 
Richmond, Indiana. 1-38 


HEAVY NEW COWHIDE GOVERNMENT 
flap Holsters for Belt, Colt Ace, Super and .45 
Automatic; worth $3.75, only $1.95. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren Street, New York. 1-38 


BERNS-MARTIN Speed, Range and Light- 


nin’ Holsters. The world’s fastest holsters used 
and indorsed by leading pistol shots of the 
U. S. Write J. H. Martin, Calhoun City, Mis- 
sissippi. 1-38 


BEST TARGET PRICES IN AMERICA! 
50’ S bull rifle targets at less than $2.80 per 
1,000 (prepaid 750 miles) in lots of 6M. Sample 

acka e of 25’ and 50’ rifle and pistol targets 8¢. 

eppelin Arms, Akron, Ohio. 1-38 


PACYMAYR Revolver Grips, $1.35. A-1 
Gov’t ~~ 50¢. Swivels 35¢ Postpaid. Free 
Catalog! uns, Scopes, Sights, Sleeping “BB, 
t Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-B 

eattle, Wash. 


GENUINE New Mills Woven Belt for Car- 
tridges 25 to 50 caliber, $1.00. Shell Belt 16 to 
20 gauge, only $1.50. Hudson, R-52 Warren 
Street, New York. 1-38 


GENUINE JU. S. 
inch, new, 80¢ each. 
hill Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Army Leather slings, 1% 
Paul Jaeger, 4655 Fern- 
1-38 


YOUR KEEPER’S KEEPER 
$1.00, postpaid. G. N. Albree, 
Boston, Mass. 


in Bakelite, 
110 Milk St., 
1-38 
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KING “COCKEYED” HAMMER | 
(Pat. Ap’id for, Trade Mark Reg.) 
Fitted to all model Revolvers, Right or Left Hand, or 


both sides. Price, $5.00. Necessary to send hammer | 


only. Trigger pull not changed. Greatly INCREASES 
SPEED, ACCURACY and SCORES, TIMED AND 
RAPID FIRE. 
Ribs, 
Bead-Reflectors also. Send stamp for circular ‘‘A.”’ 


KING GUN SIGHT CO. 
171-173 Second St. 


CROFT’S Shooting Coats 


The Camp Ritchie - Price $4.50 
The Dewar .... “% $5.15 
The 9° Possible . . . “ $6.00 
The Camp Perry. . . “ $7.85 


Descriptive measurement folder of shooting 
coats, leather gun cases, shooting gloves, 
on request. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
312 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
ties, you should have a 


Star Automatic  Lubri- « 


cator and Resizer; also a Star 
Progressive Reloader. 


Send 3¢ Stamp for Folder. 


STAR MACHINE WORKS 


418—10th Avenue 
San Diego, California 


Hundreds in use 


If you reload in quanti- 


PATENTS 


PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms, Book 
and information free. Highest references. L. F. 
Randolph, Dept. 370, 724 9th St., seamen” 
D. C. t 


CHESTER TIETIG, registered — attor- 
ney, formerly chief inspector U. Army Ord- 
nance Dept. 309 Mercantile Library Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 12-38 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE. 
Its true picture is ter you in the pages of 
ROD AND GUN IN CANADA. _ Canada’s na- 
tional outdoor-life magazine. Each issue is 
packed with honest-to- goodness yarns of hunt- 
ing and fishing in the Dominion, which has it 
second to none. Real stories that men can a 

reciate. Fine Gun Department edited by C. 

andis. PRICE $1.00 per year. Send 10¢ for 
Sample Co Rod and Gun, 1224 St. Catherine 
St., Ww. Seatcoal, Canada. tf 


GUNBUGS! ATTENTION!!! OUTDOORS 
a monthly series of in- 

OME GUNSMITHING. 

Another series illustrates and gives the histories 
i i These articles 

in addition to the gun department are edited by 
Philip B. Sharpe, Life Member of the N.R.A. 
All American Rifleman readers sending in onl 
ONE DOLLAR wiil receive OUTDOOR 


WHILE THEY LAST so that you may 

them for your files. Clip this ad and mail with 
$1.00 to OUTDOORS MAGAZINE, 333 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dept. N. tf 


ANTIQUES & CURIOS 


ANTIQUE ARMS bought, sold, exchanged. 
Colts of any period wanted, particularly | en- 
graved ones and those fitted with ivory grips, 
cased outfits and the big heavy percussion 
models. List available. Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, Williamsburg, Virginia. 1-38 


5 PERFECT FLINT ARROWHEADS, 20¢; 
30 different 
istols. Cat- 
a, 

t 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS. Specializing in fine 
S. Large selection early Colts. ist 10¢. 
Wm. M. Locke, 1300 City Nat’l., Omaha, Nebr. 
1-38 


KING Ventilated | 
Micrometered Rear Sights and Ramp-Red-Red- 


- San Francisco, Calif. | 








THIS SPACE 
FOR SALE 


A display ad of this size measures 14 agate lines or 
one inch. It costs $13.30 per issue if less than six 
insertions are used within one year; $11.90 per issue 
for six or more insertions in a year; only $10.5@ 
per month for twelve consecutive insertions. THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN circulation is now well over 
60,000 copies monthly. We will be glad to help you 
in writing ‘‘copy,’’ making ‘‘lay-outs,’’ etc. No 
charge, of course. What is your product? 


ANCIENT INDIAN and Stone Age Relics; 
Catalogs over 80 pages 5¢. Grutzmacher, Muk- 
wonago, Wisc. 1-38 


WORLD WAR RELICS. Vickers Aircraft 
Machine Guns for Clubhouse or Den, rendered 
unserviceable, no parts missing, released by 
War Department. Weigh about 33 lbs. Send 
M.O., Check or Draft for $7.75 (f.o.b. N. Y.), 
$1.00 deposit on C.O.D. orders. We are also 
selling arlin Aircraft Guns, rendered unserv- 
iceable, no parts missing, at the same price. 
Fiala Outfits, A-10 Warren St., New York City. 
Free catalog on Fiala Sleeping Bags and Camp- 
ing Equipment. tf 


LARGE STOCK of fine American and Euro- 
pean antique arms. Write us your wants. The 
Second Edition 28 page Catalog just off the 

ress. Stamp, please. Kimball Arms Co., 20 

ambridge Road, Woburn, Mass. tf 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS. Large stock. Send 
15¢ for next three large lists. Weisz, 2412 
Northland Ave., Overland, Missouri. tf 


FOR COLLECTORS. Filintlocks, Carbines, 


Civil War, M. L. Rifles, etc. Some modern. 
F. W. Greene, Box 144, The Weirs, N. H. 1-38 
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RECEIVED TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


10% DISCOUNT Lyman, Noske, Weaver, 
Fecker, Malcolm Scopes, Redfield & Tilden 
Mounts. Free oy J. Warshal & Sons, 
First & Madison-BB, Seattle, Wash. 1-38 


BACON, tenor banjo and case, cost $50.00, like 
new, for 52 or outboard. Sanford Pendleton, Scio, 
New York. 1-38 


TELEPHONES, suitable for range $15 per 
pair. Magnetic Telephones slightly higher. 
Altimeters $5.95 each. Ray Spillane, 3513 Fig- 
ueroa, Los Angeles. 1-38 


SELL-TRADE: W. C. Scott 10 ga. like new, cost 
$375.00. Highly engraved. $165.00. Chas. Daley 
10 ga. engraved, fair, $25.00. Best offer. C. Current, 
722 Swift St., Oglesby, Ill. 1-38 


THERE IS NO substitute for the Neilly 
Never Slip Keeper. It is the leader. Satisfies. 
Price 75¢. D. H. Neilly, R. #2, Box 442, Brad- 
ford, Pa. 1-38 


WANTED—Ballard rifle, centre fire, — or en- 
graved, single or double set triggers, stock and barrel 
immaterial. Give full particulars and lowest price. 
p. a. Barrel Maker, 1167 Myrtle Ave., — 
yn, N. - 


WANTED—National Match Sprin ~y as issued, 
in excellent or perfect condition. best offer. 
Describe fully. T. K. Reed, 10th & Highland, Cos. 
ston, Washington. -38 


CHECKERING TOOLS, hand made _ by 
checkering expert. Set of three—Checker, 
border and cleaner; also directions, complete, 
$2.75 postpaid. Warner’s, 39R Geer Ave., Nor- 
wich, Conn. 4-38 


.22 MAUSER Zipper, good, will trade for 22 Wal- 
nut Hill. Geo. B. Sheldon, 6 Harrison St., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 1-38 


COLT Camp Perry 10” barrel Pistol, factory con- 
dition and plush lined carrying case, thirty- two dollars 
($32.00). Peter Jaswell, 80 Meridian Street, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 1-38 


.30-06 AMMUNITION, 1918 issue, $22.50 per 
case or 2¢ per round. Ray Spillane, 3513 
Figueroa, Los Angeles. 1-38 


SPRINGFIELD Sporter 30-06 by Peterson, Denver, 
Lyman 48, perfect, with leather case and scabbard, 
$50.00. Colt’s Officers 22 Revolver, perfect, a ae 
Winchester twelve gauge pump, checkered pistol 
and beaver checkered sliding extension arm, pe = 
with leather case. $40.00. Johnson alternate firing 
light twin outboard never run with canvas carrying 
case, $100.00. Abercrombie Fitch 9 x 9 Marquee 
tent, new, $35.00. . J. Keith, 999 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 1-38 


52 H.B., 48, 17, selected for accuracy, as new 
$50.00. 22 Gallery Springfield, $20.00. Service 
Springfield, $30.00. National Match remodeled to 
sporter, $42.50. 22 Swift on 20 Savage action, 
$30.00. Winchester A-5 sco % minute mounts, 
$22.50. Above good to excellent. D. H. Mosher, 
Salem, Oregon. 1-38 
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For Those 
Who ‘Forgot 


* Here's good news for those sportsmen who want 


to keep pace with shooting developments throughout 
1938, but who forgot to take advantage of our popular 


3 in 1 gift offer, made last month. 


We have persuaded Field and Stream to extend this 
special combination offer until the end of January. And 
so for another month we are pleased to offer a year’s 
subscription to Field and Stream in conjunction with 
Annual Membership, including a 12-months’ subscription 


to the Rifleman—all for only $3.50. 


Field and Stream needs no introduction to the outdoor 
sportsman. Of all the general interest outdoor magazines 
on the newstands, none is better known nor more pro- 
gressive than Field and Stream. The fact that hundreds 


of N. R. A. members have taken advantage of this offer 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


I accept your unusual offer to send me both FIELD & STREAM and THE AMER- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN, plus a new N. R. A. membership card—all for 12 months—at a cost 


of only $3.50. My remittance of $3.50 is enclosed. 


SE OPEE SE ha Been nt Pal Pe LOR EE ON MERLIN 


MGGFCSS.. os 08s Ss 


to renew their membership long before expiration also 
speaks well for Bob Nichols’ Arms & Ammunition De- 


partment which long has been a Field and ‘Stream feature. 


Remember this 3 in 1 offer is extended by special 
arrangements. It positively expires on January 31, 1938. 
Until that time, the offer is available to present subscribers 
of both magazines as well as to new subscribers. Even 
though you have recently renewed you can accept this 
offer and get your membership-subscription extended 


another year. 


For those who forgot—or were forgotten, here is a new 
opportunity to start the new year. A 3 in | bargain for 
three and a half—an offer which we may never again be 


able to duplicate. Use the coupon below, please. 


N. R. A. 
[|] New 


[] Renewal 


Eee ae ES Om oe 


‘ield & Stream 
(] New 


[] Renewal 


Recommended as a good U. S. Citizen over 18 (The Endorsement is required for NEW 


members only): 


Status of Endorsee: 


[] N. R. A. Member. CIN 














THERE Is STILL TIME To ENTER THE JANUARY MATCHES 


e Ir YOU would like to shoot in some of the matches scheduled 
for this month you still have time to do so. Targets will be mailed 
to all competitors whose entries are received before January 15. 
All fired targets must be returned to the Headquarters of the 
National Rifle Association on or before the last day of the month 
in which the event is scheduled. 

So there is still time to make your entry in the January “Match 
of the Month” or in some of the other special events for this month. 


MATCH OF THE MONTH FOR JANUARY 
e ce eo RIFLE e ee eo 
No. 1—The Prone Metallic Sights 75-Foot Match. 100 Shots. 


That’s a lot of shooting, but you are permitted to spread the 
match out over several days. There are place medals well down 
the list and state champion awards and percentage medals besides 
(for scores of 990 or better). 


e ec e PISTOL e 0 eo 
No. 4—The Slow Fire 50-Foot Match. 40 Shots. 
Open to any .“.22 caliber pistol or revolver.” Here, too, you 
have an opportunity to win state awards and percentage medals 


(348) as well as the place awards. 


OTHER JANUARY MATCHES 
No. 2—Standing Any Sights Free Rifle Match. 
Consisting of 50 shots from the N. R. A. standing position at 
50 feet. Set triggers, Schuetzen type butt plates and other offhand 
aids are permitted. 


No. 3—Life Members’ Rifle Match. 
Consisting of 20 shots prone and 20 shots standing, any sights, 
at 50 feet. Open to life members only. 


No. 5—Tyro Slow Fire 20-Yard Pistol Match. 
Consisting of 40 shots, slow fire with any ‘.22 caliber pistol or 
revolver.” Open to tyros only. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 
N. R. A. HOME RANGE MATCHES 


ELIGIBILITY—All classes of N. R. A. members as well as mem- 
bers of affiliated clubs which are in good standing are eligible to 
enter the open matches in this program. Special matches are limited 
to those members who are able to meet the additional eligibility 
requirements indicated in the conditions for that match. Com- 
plete rules for firing postal matches are sent to all competitors 
with their targets. 


CERTIFICATION—Every set of targets returned to the National 
Rifle Association must be accompanied with a completed certificate 
signed by two official witnesses (witnesses need not be nominated 
at the time entry is made) who will certify that all match conditions 
have been followed. 


SUPERVISION—In order to maintain the highest possible stan- 
dard in all N. R. A. matches, this association reserves the right 
to send a representative to witness the actual firing of a match 
or to require any competitors making abnormally high scores to 
fire substantiating scores in the presence of an N. R. A. witness 
at some later date. 


AWARD OF MEDALS—Unless otherwise provided in the con- 


ditions of the match, medals will be awarded according to the fol- 
lowing schedules: 


Schedule “A” —75 Competitors or more— 
1 Solid Gold Medal 
1 Sterling Silver Medal 
8 Bronze Medals 


Schedule ““B”—50 to 74 Competitors— 
1 Gold Filled Medal 
1 Sterling Silver Medal 
8 Bronze Medals 


Schedule ““C”—25 to 49 Competitors— 
1 Gold Filled Medal 
1 Sterling Silver Medal 
3 Bronze Medals 


Nore: In any case of less than ten entries the event will be 
cancelled and entry fees refunded. 
There will also be awarded in each match a bronze State Cham- 
pion medal to the highest competitor from each state having five 
or more entries. 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK FOR ENTERING MATCHES 


National Rifle Association, 
816 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Cirele the Matehes 
You Want to Enter 


e ec eo FOR JANUARY ec ec eo 


I have put circles around the numbers of the postal matches I would 
like toenter. Please waste no time in sending my targets. Lenclose$....... le 2 3 4: 3 


to cover my entries at $1.00 per match (Nos. 5 and 9 are 50c). 


My Name 


City—Suate 


() Life Member () Annual Member 


e e ec FOR FEBRUARY ec e e 


6+ 7 3 9 
10 ll 30+ 


* Indicates a **Match of the Month.” 


[] Club Member 





istol or 


the fol- 


will be 


Cham- 


ing five 
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A tradition as old as America... 
AN ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY 


Play your part in preserving this tradition for your 
brothers in sport and for the sportsmen of the fu- 


ture. Always observe the rules of wise conservation. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 


SMOKELESS POWDER DIVISION WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Competing against some of the best riflemen 
on the Pacific Coast, J. O. Miller of Los 


Angeles again won the Southern California 
Championship, on the range of the Glendale 
Rifle and Revolver Club, Glendale, Calif., 
Oct. 30th and 31st. His score of 1277, an 
aggregate, was made with Western SUPER- 
MATCH under the most difficult conditions. 
He also won the 50-Meter Match, score: 398 
— was third in the Short-Range Aggregate, 
score: 792—and was fourth in the Long- 
Range Aggregate, score: 485. 


SUPER-MATCH smokeless .22’s were used by 
three of the first five in the hotly contested 100-Yard 
Re-Entry Match. The winning score of 300—25-X, 
made by H. D. Zaring of Los Angeles, outranked 
nine scores of 300. E. C. Hamley, Jr., of Glendale, 
Calif., placed second with SUPER-MATCH, score: 
300— 25-X. He also placed second in the Dewar 
wit SUPER-MATCH, score: 397—24-X. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 
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Menzen and Hamby of Atla 
Win with SUPER-MATCH 


The X-ring accuracy of smokeless S$ 
MATCH was convincingly demonstrat 
the Nov. 21st indoor matches of the Af 
Rifle Club, Atlanta, Ga. 


Shooters using SUPER-MATCH placed # 
3-4, with perfect scores, in the 50-Yard 
Sights Prone Match, 50 shots, won by 
Menzen, Atlanta, Ga., score: 500 x 5@ 
48-X. Second, Charles G. Hamby, Atl 
Ga., score: 500 x 500—45-X. Third, J 
Norman, Macon, Ga., score: 500x 
43-X. Fourth, Mark Cooper, Rome, 
score: 500 x 500—41-X. Menzen also 
the 50-Yard Iron Sights Match, 20 s 
score: 200 x 200—16-X. 


The Three-Position 50-Ft. Iron Sights 
30 shots, was won with SUPER-MATCE 
Charles B. Hamby, score: 271. Z 


Why not give the world’s most accurate 
dependable .22 match ammunition at 
your rifle? You'll wish you had done so soe 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 

Dept. A-25, East Alton, Illinois 

Send, without charge, the new 72-page Western Ammunition 
Handbook, a complete guide to modern shooting, including 
full particulars of SUPER-MATCH smokeless .22's. 
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